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PREFACE. 



In the study of any Ifuoguage, the foundation of success must be laid lo 
a thorough acquaintance with its principles. This being once attained, 
future progress becomes easy and rapid. To the student of language, there- 
fore, a good Grammar, which must be his constant companion, is of all his 
books the most important Such a work, to be really valuable, ought to 
be simple in its arrangement and style, so as to be adapted to the capacity 
of youth, for whose use it is designed ; comprehensive^ and accurate, so as 
to be a sufficient and certain guide in the most difficult as well as in easy 
cases ; and its principles and rules should be rendered familiar by numer- 
ous examples and exercises. 

The fundamental principles are nearly the same in all languages. So 
&r as Grammar is concerned, the difference lies chiefly in the minor de- 
tails — in the forms and inflections of their words, and in the modes of ex- 
pression peculiar to each, usually denominated idioms. It would seem, 
therefore, to be proper, in constructing Grammars for different languages, 
that the principles, so fieir as they are the same, should be arranged in the 
same order, and expressed as nearly as possible in the same words. Where 
this is carefully done, the study of the Grammar of one language becomes 
an important aid in the study of another ; — ^an opportunity is afforded of 
seeing wherein they agree, and wherein they differ, and a profitable exer- 
cise is furnished in comparative or general grammar. But when a Latin 
Grammar is put into the hands of the student, differing widely in its 
arrangement or phraseology from the English Grammar which he had 
previously studied, and afterwards a Greek Grammar different from both, 
not only is the benefit derived from the analogy of the different languages 
in a great measure lost, but the whole subject is made to appear intolerably 
intricate and mysterious. By the publication of this series of Grammars, 
English, Latin, and Greek, on the same plan, this evil is now remedied 
probably as far as it can be done. 

The work here presented to the public, is upon the foundation of Adak's 
Latin G&aicm ab, so long and so well known as a text book in this country. 
The object of the present undertaking was, to combine with all that is 
excellent in the work of Adam, the many important results of subsequent 
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labors in this field; to. supply its defects; to bring the whole up to Uiat 
point which the present state of classical learning requires, and to give it 
such a form as to render it a suitable part of the series formerly projected. 
In accomplishing this object, the author has availed himself of every aid 
-within his reach, and no pains have been spared to render this work as 
complete as possible in every part His acknowledgments are due for the 
assistance derived from the excellent works of Scheller, Crombie, Zumpt, 
Andrews <& Stoddard, and many others, on the whole or on separate parts 
of this undertaking; and also for many hints kindly furnished by dis- 
tinguished teachers in this country. As in the other grammars, so here, 
the rules and leading parts which should be first studied, are printed in 
larger type ; and the filling up of this outline is comprised in observations 
and notes under them, made easy of reference by the sections and numbers 
prefixed. The whole is now committed to the judgment of an intelligent 
public, in the hope that something has been done to smooth the path of the 
learner in the successful prosecution of his studies, and to subserve the 
interests of both English and Classical literature in this country. 

KEVI^ED EDITION. 

New plates having become necessary for this work, the opportunity has 
been embraced of thoroughly revising and improving it The rules, defi- 
nitions, and leading parts, with very few exceptions, remain just as they 
were; but still, some things deemed important have been added in many 
places in the form of new Observations, or of additions to the former ones. 
On this account^ the pages of this edition do not correspond to those of 
former editions ; but this will occasion no difficulty, as the Sections, Obser- 
vations, <&c^ are arranged and numbered as they were before. Besides this 
mode of reference which is still retained, the simpler method, by a running 
series of numbers, from first to last, as in the English Grammars, has been 
added. A leading object kept constantly in view, in the revision of this 
work, as well as of the Greek Grammar just completed, has been, to bring 
about a still greater uniformity in the works composing this series, and 
to indicate more fully and distinctly wherein the lang^uages agree, and 
wherein they differ. The additions that have been made to this work, 
amount in all to about twenty-eight pages, and no labor or expense has 
been spared to render the work in all respects more worthy of that flavor 
with which it has already been received. 

New York, June, 1858. 
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LATm GRAMMAR. 



1. — ^Latin Geammae is the art of speaking or 
writing the Latin language with propriety. 

It is divided into fonr parts; namely, Orthch 
grofphy^ JEiymology^ Syntax^ and Prosochf. 



PART FIRST. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

2. — Oethogeaphy treats of letters, and the 
mode of combining them into syllables and 
words. 



§ 1. LETTERS. 

3. — A Letter is a mark or character used to represent an 
elementary sound of the human voice. 

The Latin Alphabet consists of twenty-five letters, the same 
in name and form as those of the English Alphabet, but with- 
out the w. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 
- 4. — A VowBL is a letter which represents a simple inarticulate sound ; 
and, in a word or syllable, may be sounded alone. 

The vowels are a, «, i, o, «, y. In Latin, y is never a consonant as in 
X^lish. 

5. — The union of two vowels la one sound, is called a Diphthong, l^iph- 
thongt are of two kinds, p]^>per and improper. 
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6. — ^A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are soimded. 
The Proper Diphthongs in Latin are three, viz: au,eu,ei; as, aurum, 
euge, hei, 

7. — ^An Improper Diphthong is one in which only one of the vowels is 
sounded The Improper Diphthongs in Latin are €te and oe, often written 
together, €e,a; as, iceda, poena. 

8.— OBSEEVATIONS. 

1. Ai and oi are found as diphthongs in proper names from the Greek; 
as Maia, Troia. 

2. After g and g, and sometimes after 8, u before another vowel in 
the same syllable, does not form a diphthong with it, but is to be regarded 
as an appendage of the preceding consonant, having nearly the force of 10, 
as in the English words, linguist, quick, persuade ; thus, lingua, sanguis, 
gui, quas, quod, quum, suadeo, are pronounced as if written lingwa, sangwis, 
hwi, ktoce, kwod, kvmm, swadeo. So also after e and hincui and huic, pro- 
nounced in one syllable, as if written ctoi or km, and hwic; also ui after 
a consonant, in such words from the Greek as Harpuia. 

8. Two vowels standing together in different syllables, .pronounced in 
quick succession, resemble the diphthong in sound, and, among the poets, 
are often run together into one syllable ; thus de-in, de-inde, pro-inde, <fec, 
in two and three syllables, are pronounced in one and two, dein, ddnde^ 
proinde, &C. 

CONSONANTS. 

9. — ^A CoNBONANT is a letter which represents an articulate sound, and, in 
a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but always in connection with 
a vowel or diphthong. 

1 0. — The consonants in Latin are h, <?, d, /, g, h, j, h, I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, t?, 
X, z. Of these, eight, viz, p, h, t, d, c, k, q, and g, are called mutes, because 
they interrupt or stop the sound of the voice, as b in sub ; — ^four, viz, I, m, 
n, r, are called liquids, because of their fluency, or the ease with which 
thigy/oM into other sounds, or, in combining with other consonants, are 
changed one for another ; — ^two are called double consonants, viz, x and «, 
because they are each equivalent to two other consonants ; namely, x to 
es or gs, and z U) ds. The letter j, likewise, is sounded by us as a double 
consonant, equivalent to dg, and in prosody is so considered, because, ex- 
cept in compounds of jugum, it uniformly makes the vowel before it long. 
The letter s represents a sibilant or hissing sound. The h is only an 
88piMte,4md dduot6& a rough breathing : in prosody, it is not regarded as 
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a ooDBODant The letters k, y, and z, are used only in words derired from 
the Greek. 

1 1 . — Mte, Aiwaently, the letter^' seems to have been more nearly allied to 
a vowel than to a coii^onaut, and was represented by i/ thus. eitUyp^uSy <&c., 
were written eius, peiut^ &c.; and the/ thus forming a sort of diphinong with 
the preceding vowel, of coarse made the Ryllable long ; as, ei^us^ peinus, &o. 
In ii&e manner, u and v were represented by the same letter, namely, «. 

MARKS AND CHARACTERS, 

12. — The marks and cluu'actei's used in Latin Grammar, or in writing 
Latin, are the following : 

*^ Placed over a vowel shows it to be short 

" Placed over a vowel shows' it to be long. 

^ Placed over a vowel shows it to be short or long. 

" Is called Dueresia, and shows that the vowel over which it is placed 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel, but belongs to a dif- 
ferent syllable ; as, aer^ pronounced a-er. 

^ The circumflex shows that the syllable over which it stands has been 
contracted, and is consequently long, as nuntidrunt for nuntiavSruntj dimi- 
cduent for dimicavisaent ; or that the vowel over which it is placed, has its 
long open sound ; as, pennd. 

^ The grave accent is sometimes placed over particles and adverbs, to 
distinguish them from other words consisting of the same letters ; as, qudd, 
a conjunction, " that," to distinguish it from quod, a relative, " which.'* 

^ The acute accent is used to mark the accented syllable of a word *, as, 
Ma, dom%nti8. 

* Apostrophe is written over the place of a vowel cut off from the end 
of a word ; as, men* for mene. 

PUNCTUATION. 

13. — The different divisions of a sentence are marked by certain cha- 
ractere called Points. 

The modem punctuation in Latin is the same as in English. The marks 
employed are the Comma ( , ) ; Semicolon ( ; ) ; Colon ( : ) ; Period ( . ) ; Inter- 
rogation ( ? ) ; Exclamation ( 1 ). 

14. — The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients, was a point (.), 
whieh denoted pauses of a different length, according as it stood at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line— that at the top denoting the 
shortest, and that at the bottom the longest pause. 



PBONUNCIATION. 



§2 



§ 2. PRONUNCIATION * 

15. — ^The pronunciation of the Latin language prevalent 
among the nations of continental Europe, is greatly preferable 
to the English, both because it harmonizes better with the 
quantity of the language, as settled by the rules of Prosody, 
and because, by giving one simple sound to each vowel, dis- 
tinguishing the short and the long only by the duration of 
sounds, it is much more simple. "Kie sound of the vowels, as 
pronounced alone or at the end of a syllable, is exhibited in 
the following — 

16.— TABLE OF VOWEL AND DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 



Short a sounds like 


a 


in Jehovah, 


as §,m&t. 


Long a 


like 


a 


in father,. 


as fama. 


Short e 


like 


e 


in met. 


as p6t6re. 


Long e 


like 


ey 


in they. 


as docere. 


Short i 


like 


i 


in uniform, 


as unltas. - 


Long i 


like 


i 


in machine, 


as pinus. 


Short 6 


like 





in polite, 


as indoles. 


Long o 


like 





in go, 


as pono. 


Short u 


like 


u 


in popular, 


as populus. 


Long u 


like 


u 


in rule, or pure 


as tuba, tisu. 


ae or se 
oe or oe 


■like 


ey 


in they. 


1 Paean. 
^^ } Phoebus. 


au 


like 


ou 


in our. 


as aurum. 


eu 


like 


eu 


in feud, 


as eurus. 


ei 


like 


i 


in ice, 


as hei. 



17.— OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The sound of the vowels a and e remains unchanged in 
all situations. 

2. The sound of ^, o, and «, is slightly modified when fol- 



* The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language, cannot now be certainly 
ascertained. The variety of pronunciation in diflferent nations, arises from a 
tendency in all to assimilate it in some measure to their own. But of all 
varieties, that of the English — certainly the farthest of any from the original 
— ^is, in our opinion, decidedly the worst ; not only from its intricacy and 
want of simplicity, but especially from its conflicting constantly with the set- 
tled quantity of the language. In Enfflish, every accented syllable^is long, 
and every unaccented one is short. When, therefore, according to the rules 
of English accentuation, the accent falls on a short syllable in a Latin word, 
or does not fall on a long one, in either case, its tendency is, to lead to false 
quantity.— For the English orthoepy of the Latin language, see p. 841. 



§ 3 SYLLABLES. 5 

lowed by a consonant in the same syllable, and is the same, 
whether the syllable is long or short. Thus miodified, 

i sounds like i in sit, as mittit. 

o like o in not, as poterat, ^rma. 

u like u in tub, as fructus. 

Note. For the sound of «, before another vowel, after ^, q^ and sometimes 
«, &o., See 8-2. 

8. The consonants are pronounced generally as in the English language. 
C and g are hard, as in the words catj and got^ before a, o, and u ; and e is 
soft Uke 8; and g^ like^', before «, t, y, a, and ce. 

4. T and c, following or ending an accented syllable before % short, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, usually has the sound of sh ; as in nuntius or nunciuSy 
patientiOy aoeius ; pronounced nunshius, pashienahiay aoshiiis. . But i has 
not the sound of ah before I long, as totlus ; nor before such Greek words 
as MiltiadeSy^ Bcsotia, jEgyptiua ; nor wheh it is preceded by another t, or 
«, or X ; as, Bruitii^ ostium, mixtiOf &q. ; nor, lastly, when ti is followed by 
the termination of the infinitive passive in ^, as in nitiery quatier. 

Note, The soft sound of c before «, *, y, <b, and «, adopted by all European 
nations, is evidently a deviation from the ancient pronunciation, according 
to which c was sounded hard, like ^, or the Greek «r, in all situations. Ti 
sounding ahi is a similar corruption, chiefly English, which it might perhaps 
be well to change by giving t% the same sound in all situations ; as, arti^ 
arti-uTJij artir-bu9. 

5. S has always the sharp sound like m, and never the soft sound like z; 
or like « in a«, peas, dose^ &e. ; thus, no«, domXnoSy rapes, are pronounced as 
if written noss, dominose, rUpesa, not nose, daminose, rUpese. 



§ 3. SYLLABLES. 

18. — A Syllable is a distinct sound forming the whole of a 
word, or so much of it as can be sounded at once. 

Every word has as many syllables as it has distinct vowel 
sounds. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable, 

A word of three syllables is called a Trissyllahle, 

A wQrd of many syllables is called a Polysyllable. 

19. — In a word of many syllables, the last is called the /na? 
syllable ; the one next the last is called the penult, and the syl- 
lable. preceding that is called the antepenult. 
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30. — ^The Figures which afiect the orthography of words, are 
as follows : 

Isi Proathens prefixes a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gnatua for 

natw, tetUlit for tiUit 
2d. Epenthe^is inserts a letter or syllable in the middle of a word ; as, 

na»Ua for nautat Tirnolus for TmiUta. 
8d Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; as, amarier 

for amariy <&c 
4th. AphcBresia cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning of a 

word ; as, brSvia't or brSvist for brSvis eat ; rh&bo for arrh&bo, 
5th. Syncope takes a letter or syllable from the middle of a word ; as, 

oraclwn for oraculum; amdrinif for amavSrim; deum for de&rwn, 

6th. Apocope takes a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as, 

AntOni for Antoniif men* for mgne, die for dice, 
*Ji^' Antitkesia substitutes one letter for another: as, olli for illi; mdt, 

wliia^ for volt^ voltia, contractions for vdlitf votUia, 
8th. Ifetatheaia dianges the order of letters in a word ; as, pf atria for 

priatia, 
9th. TVneaia separates the parts of a compound word by inserting 

another word between them ; as, guce me cumquc vocani terrcBy for 

g[itcecum^%ie wic, Ac 
10th. Anaatrophe inverts the order of words ; as, d&re circum for cireum' 

dj&re, 

QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 

21. — Quantity is the pleasure of a syllable in respect of the 
time required in pronouncing it. 

In respect of quantity, a syllable is either long or short; 
and a long syllable is considered equal to two short ones. 

. 22. — General Rules. 

1. A diphthong is always long ; as, awrt/m, pce-na. 

2. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, vUi^ de-us, 

3. A vowel before two consonants or a double consonant is 
long ; as, consul, penna, traxit, 

4. A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common ; i. e., 
sometimes long and sometimes short ; as, cerebrum, or cere- 
brum. 

[For special rules on this subject, see Prosody.] 
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23. — AccBNT is a special stress or force of voice on a parti- 
cular syllable of a word, by which that syllable is distinguished 
from the rest. 

Every word of more than one syllable has an accent ; as Dkas, hdmo, 

The last syllable of a word neyer has the accent In a word of two 
syllables, the accent is always on the first In a word of three or more 
fiyUables, if the penult is long, the accent is on the penult ; as, aefm6*nis^ 
amar^mus; but if the penult is short, the accent is qn. the antepenult; as, 
fdc^Uis, ducire, pectiiru, pect&ribtts. 

24. — ^An enclitic syllable (ywc, w, tttf, Ac.), being considered, in pronun- 
mtion, part of the word to which it is annexed, generally chan|fes the place 
of the accent by increasing the number of syllables ; as, virum, mrHanque; 
dom'inua, domlnusv^, 

25. — ^A word of one syllable is properly without an.aecent ; but if an 
enclitic is annexed, it becomes a dissyllable, and takes the accent on the 
first syllable ; as, tu, tune, 

26. — Id English, an accented syllable is always long, or rather the ac- 
cent makes it long ; but in Latin, the accent makes no change in the quan- 
tity of its syllable, and, except in the penult, is as often on a shorty as on a 
long syllable ; as, f&'cUeSf pi'tire, vtrum. 

Mte 1. These rules respecting accent, in connection with the general rules 
for quantity, will be sufficient to guide the pupil in accenting words, Without 
the artificial aid of marking the accented syllables. W here the quantity of the 
penult is not ascertained by the preceding rules (22), it will be marked in this 
work. 

Note 2. In reading Latin, it is important, as much as possible, to distinguish 
accent from quantity — ^a matter not without difficulty to those accustomed 
to a language in which accent and quantity always coincide. It should be 
Temem&red that in Latin, the accent does not make a syllable long as in 
English, neither does the want of it make the syllable short. HSmines^ for 
example, should not be pronounced Mmmea; and care should be taken to 
distinguish in reading the verba- le'go and U'go /—the noun p^p'uka ( the 
people) from pd'pUus (a poplar) j— or the verbs /wVw, UgUy rggis, from the 
genitives fUrrU^ U'gis^ re'gia. The accented short syllable should be pro- 
nounced with greater force of voice, but be preserved short still ; and the 
long syllable, whether accented or not, should be made long. 
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PART SECOND. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

2Y. — ^Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their de- 
rivations: 

§ 4. WOEDS. 

28. — ^WoRBS are certain articulate sounds used 
by common consent as signs of our ideas. 

1. In respect of Formation^ words are either 
Primitvve or Derivatme; Simple or Compound. 

A Primitive word is one that comes from no other ; as, 
jpwer, bonus^ p&ter. 

A Derivative word is one that is derived from another 
word ; as, jmeritia, bonitas, paternus, 

A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, pius^ doceo, verto, 

A Compound word is one made up of two or more simple 
words ; as impius, dedoceo, animadverto, 

2. In respect of Form^ words are either Da- 
cUTtahU or IndecliTiahle. 

A Declinable word is one which midergoes certain changes 
of form or termination, to express the different relations of 
gender, number, case, dec, usually termed, in Grammar, 
Accidents, 

An Indeclinable word is one that undergoes no change of 
form. 

. 3. In respect of Signification and Uae^ words 
are divided into different classes, called Pa/rts of 
Speech 
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§ 5. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

29.— The Parts of Speech in the Latin language 
are eight, viz: 

1. Noun or Substanti/oe^ Adjective^ Proncywrty 
Verh^ declined. 

2. Adverb^ Preposition^ Interjection^ Ccmjvmh 
tion, nndeclined. 

30. — ^Any part of speech used simply as a word, and spoken 
of, is regarded as a noun (271). Thus used, it is indeclinable, 
and in the neuter gender. 

§ 6. THE NOUN. 

31. — ^A Noun is the name of any person, place, 
or thing ; as Cicero^ Roma^ hdmo^ Uber. 

32. — ^Nouns are of two kinds. Proper and Comr 
mon. 

1. A Proper Nau/n is the name applied to an 
individual only ; as, Cicero^ Aprilis^ Poma. 

To thig class belong, 

PatronymicBy or those -which express one's parentage or family; as, 
PriamideSf the son of Priam. 

Gentile, or Patrial, which denote one's country ; as, MomanuSj Gallus. 

Oba. A proper noun applied to more than one, becomes a common noun ; 
as, duodScim Cces&res, the twelve Oiesars. 

2. A Common Noun is a name applied to all 
things of the same sort ; as, vir^ a man ; ddrmis^ a 
house ; Viber^ a book. 

Note, A Proper noun is the name of an mdivid^al only, and is used to 
distinguish that individual from all others of the same class. A Common 
noun IS the name of a clcus of objects, and is equally applicable to all the in- 
dividuals contained in it. 

33. — Under this class may be ranged, 

1. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, which signify manv in the 
singular number ; as, popUlvs, a people ; exercHtuSj an army. 

1* 
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2. Abstract nouns, qt the names of qualities ; as, bonvtca, goodness ; did- 
cedo, sweetness. 

8. Diminutives, or nouns wliich express a diminution in the signification 
of the nouns from which they are derived; as, libellus, a little book, fiK>m 
liher, a book. 

4. Amplifieaiive nouns, or those which denote an increase in tiie signifi- 
cation of the nouns from which they are derived ; as, eapito, a person hav- 
ing a large head, from cdput, the head. 



§ 7. A(X:iDENTS OF THE NOUNS. 

34. — ^To Latin nouns belong Peraon^ Gender^ 
Nv/mher:^ and Cdse. 

1. PERSON. 

35. — ^Person, in Grammar, is the distinction of 
nouns as used ia discourse, to denote the speSaker, 
the person or thing addressed, or the person or 
thing spoken of. Hence, 

There are three persons, called Fwst^ Second^ 
and Third. 

A noun is in the first person, when it denotes the speaker 
or writer ; as, Ego ille consul qui verbo cfi'ves in exilium ejicio, 

A noun is in the second person, when it denotes the person 
or thii^ addressed ; as, Catihna^ perge quo cospisti, 

A noun is in the third person, when it denotes the person 
or thing spoken of; as, Tempus fugit. 

Note. Person has nothing to do either with the form of a noun, or with 
its meaning, but simply with the manner in which it is used. Hence, the 
same noun may at one time be in the first person; at another, in the second ; 
and at another, in the third. 

2, GENDER. 

36. — Gendee means the distinction of nouns 
with regard to Sex. 

37. — ^There are three Genders, the MasauUne, 
the Feminine^ and the Neuter. 

38. — Of some nouns, the gender is determined by their signi- 
Jkation ;— of others, by their termination. 
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39. — ^The Masculine gender belongs to all nouns which de- 
note the male sex. 

40. — ^The Feminhie gender belongs to all nouns which denote 
the female sex. 

41. — The Neuter gender belongs to all nouns which are 
neither masculine nor feminine. 

42. — Nouns which denote both males and females, are said to 
be of the Common gender; i. e., they are both masculine and 
feminine. 

43. — Nouns denoting things without sex, and which are 
sometimes of one gender, and sometimes of another, are said 
to be Doubtful, 

44. — ^The gender of nouns not determined by their significa- 
tion, is usually to be ascertained by their termination, as will 
be noticed under each declension. 

45.— GENEBAL OBSEEVATIONS ON GENDER. 

1. Nouns denoting brute animals, especially those whose 
sex is not easily discerned or but rarely attended to, com- 
monly follow the gender of their termination. Such are the 
names of wild beasts, birds, fishes, insects, ^&;c. 

2. A proper name often follows the gender of the common 
noun under which it is comprehended ; thus, 

, The names of months, winds, rivers, and mountains, are 
masculine, because mensis, ventus^ fiuvius^ mons^ are mascu- 
line. 

The names of countries, towns, trees, and ships, are femi- 
nine, because terra, urbs, arbor, nSbvis, are feminine. 
To these, however, there are many exceptions. 

3. Some nouns are masculine and feminine both in sense 
and grammatical construction; as, adolescens, a young man 
or woman ; Afflnis, a relation by marriage ; dux, a leader. 

Some nouns are masculine or feminine in sense, but mascu- 
line only in grammatical construction; i. e., they have an 
adjective word always in the masculine gender ; such as, Ard- 
fex, an artist ; fur, a thief; senex, an old person ; &c. 

Some nouns are masculine or feminine in sense, but femi- 
nine only in grammatical construction ; i. e., they have an 
adjective word always in the feminine gender ; such as, copiai, 
forces, troops ; custodice, guards ; operce, labourers ; &c. 

4. Some nouns denoting persons, are neuter, both in termi- 
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nation and construction ; as, Acroama^ a jester ; Auxilia, auxi- 
liary troops ; mancipiumy or servilium, a slave. 

5. Some nouns distinguish the masculine and feminine by a 
difference of termination ; as, Victor^ victrix ; nltor^ ultrix ; 
cdquus, coqua. Some names of animals distinguish the two 
sexes by different forms; as, Agnus^ agna ; cervus, cerva ; 
columhuSy columha ; ^allus^ galllna^ &c. In some cases, the 
' words are altogether different ; as, taurus^ a bull ; vacca^ a 
cow. But, in general, the male and the female are expressed 
by the same term ; passer, sparrow ; corvus, a raven ; felis, a 
cat ; vulpesy a fox ; canis, a dog ; homo, a man. 

3. NUMBER. 

46. — ^Number is that property of a noun by 
whicli it expresses one, or more than one. 

47. — ^Latin nouns have two numbers, the Sin- 
gvla/r and the Plm^oH. The Singular denotes 
one; the Plural, Trior e tha/n one. 

48. — Some nouns in the plural form, denote only one ; as, 
AthencB, Athens ; others signify one or more ; as, nuptioe, a 
marriage or marriages. 

4. CASE. 

- '49.:— Case ^ t^® s*^*^ ^^ condition of a noun 
with respect to the other words in a sentence. 

50. — ^Latin nouns have six cases, the Nomiriaime^ 
Genitwe^ Datwe^ AGcueative^ Vocative^ and Ablor 
tm)e. 

1. The Nominative case, for the most part, denotes the name 
of an object simply, or as that of which something is affirmed. 

2. The Oenitive connects with the name of an object, the 
idea of origin, possession, or fitness. 

3. The Dative represents the thing named, as that to which 
something is added, or to, or for which something is said or 
done. 

4. The Accusative represents the thing named, as affected 
or acted upon by something else, and also, as the object to 
which something tends or relates. 
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5. The Vocative is used when persons or things expressed 
by the noun, are addressed. 

6. The Ablative represents the thing named, as that^om 
which something is separated, or taken ; or, as that by or with 
which' something is done, or exists. 

51. — All the cases, except the nominative, are called Oblique 
cases. 

52. — The signs of the oblique cases, or the prepositions by 
which they are usually rendered into English, are the follow- 
ing, viz : Genitive, of; Dative, to or for ; Vocative, ; Abla- 
tive, with^ from^ in, by, dz;c., as in the following scheme : 



Singular. 






Plural. 


Nom. a king, 


Nom. 




kings, 


Gen. of a king, 


Gen. 




of kings, 


Dat. to or for a king, 


Dat. 




to or for kings. 


Ace. a king, 


Ace. 




kings, 


Voc. king, 


Voc. 




kings, 


Ii):A,with,from,in,OTby, a king. 


Abl. with 


.fr^ 


3m, in, or by, kings. 



§ 8. DECLENSION. 

53. — ^Declension is the mode of changing the 
terminations of nouns, &c. 

54. — ^In Latin, there are five declensions, called 
the Firsts Second^ Thi/rd^ Fourth^ and Fifth. 

55. — ^The declensions are distinguished from one 
another by the termination of the genitive sin- 
gular; thus. 

The first declension has the genitive singular in -«, 
The second " " in -t, 

The third " " in -is. 

The fourth " " in -{is. 

The fifth " " in -ei. 

56. — All that part of a noun, or of an adjective, which pre- 
cedes the termination of the genitive singular, is called the 
Root, All that follows the root, in any case or number, is 
called the Case-ending, or Termination, 
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57.— GENERAL RULES FOR THE- DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative, alike in both 
numbers, and these cases, in the plural, end al- 
ways in a. 

2. The vocative, for the most part in the sin- 
gular, and always in the plural, is like the nomi- 
native. 

3. The dative and the ablative plural are alike, 

4. Proper names for the most part want the 
plural. 

The difference between these declensions will be seen at 
one view in the following : 

58.— TABLE OF TEKMINATIONa 



G. 
D. 

Ac, 
V. 
Ah, 



First, 



-am, 

-a, 
-a. 



Second, 

M. N. 

-us, -er, -um, 

-um, -um, 
-5, -er, -um, 
-o. 



N. 


-«, 


a. 


-arum, 


D. 


-is. 


Ac, 


-as, 


V, 


-86, 


Ab. 


-is. 



-I, 

-drum, 
is, 

-OS, 

-I, 
-is. 



-&, 



-a, 
-a, 



Sing^ar. 

Tliird, 
M. 

-is, 

-1, 
-em, 

-^, or 1. 

Plural. 

-es, -&, -is, 
-um,-ium, 
-ibus, 
es. 



Fourth, 



N. M. 
-us, 

-H 

ui, 
-um, 
-us, 
-u. 



N. 

-ti, 
-ti, 

-u. 



Fifth, 

-es, 

-ei, 

-ei, 

-em, 

-es, , 

-6. 



-ibus. 



-a, -ia, 
-a,-ia, 



-us, -uH, 

■uum, 

ibuSjOrubus, 
-us, -uS, 

-us, -ua, 

-ibus,07'ubus. 



-es, 

-erum, 

-ebus. 



-ebus. 



59. — The terminations of the nominative singular in the 
third declension, being numerous, are omitted in the table ; 
also those of the vocative, which, in this declension, is always 
like the nominative. The terminations of the genitive, da- 
tive, and ablative neuter, are the same as the masculine. 
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§ 9. FIRST DECLENSION. 

60. — ^The first declension lias fonr terminations 
of the nominative singular: two feminine, a, e; 
and two masculine, as^ es. 

Latin nouns end only in a; the rest are Greek. 

TERMINATIONS. 

Singnlar* Plnral. 

Nom, -&, Nam. 



Gen, -8B, 


Gen. 


-arum. 


Dat. -», 


Dat. 


-is, 




Ace, -am, 


Ace. 


-as. 




Voc, -&, 


Voc. 


-®, 




Ahl. -fi, 


Abl. 


-is. 




PxBNA, a feather^-^] 




Fem. 




Singnbur. 


Planl. 




N. peim4, apen^ 


i\r. penn-se, 




pens, 


G. peim-«, of a pen^ 


G. penn-Srum, 


of pens, 


D, peim-», io OT Jbr a pen, 


J), penn-is. 


to or for pens, 


^c.penn-am, a pen, 


Ac. penn-as, 




pens. 


V. penn-&, Open, 


V. penn-». 




Opens, 


Ah. penn-ft, mih a pen. 


Ah. penn-is, 




with pens. 


Via, a wa 


y. Fern. 






Singiilar. 


Rural. 




N. vi-&, away. 


N. Vi-BB, 




ways, 


Q. vi-», of away. 


G. vi-anim, 




of ways, 


D. vi-ae, to a way. 


I>. vi-is, 




to ways, 


Ac. vi-am, a way. 


Ac. vi-as, 




ways, 


V. vi-&, Oway, 


V. vi-», 




ways, 


Ab. vi-a, with, &c., a way. 


Ab. vi-is, 


with, 


&c., ways. 



KoU, The words declined as examples in this and the other declensions, 
are not divided into syllables, and the hyphen (-) is never to be re^urded as 
a division of syllables, bat only as separating the root from the iernUnaiUm; 
as peM^~a, agr-i, &c. 

In like manner decline : 

Ara, an altar; Sella, a seat; Tuba, a trumpet; Litera, a letter* 
ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



Ala, a mng. 

Area, a chest, 

CSsa, a cottage. 

Causa, a cause. 



FSba, a bean. 
Hdra, an hour, 
Mensa, a table. 
Norma, a rtUe. 



Bspa, a hank, 

Turba, a crowd, 

TTnda, a wave. 

Virga, a rod. 
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61.— EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

1. Nouns in a, denoting appellations of men, as pincema, a 
butler ; names of rivers ; (4^2,) likewise Hadrid^ the Hadria- 
tic ; cometa^ a comet ; planeta, a planet ; and sometimes ialpa^ 
a mole ; and dama, a fallow-deer, are masculine. Fascha, the 
passover, is neuter. 

EXCEPTIONS IN CASE. 

2. The Genitive Singular. — ^The ancient Latins sometimes 
formed the genitive in ai ; as, auld^ a hall ; Gen. aulai ; — some- 
times in as; as, mater-familias, the mother of a family, (See 
96-9). 

3. The Accusative Singular. — Greek nouns in a, have some- 
times an in the accusative singular ; as, Maian, Ossan. 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural. — ^The following nouns 
have dbus instead of w, in the dative and ablative plural, to 
distinguish them from masculine nouns in us, of the second 
declension, viz : 

Asina, a she ass, J^ilia, a daughter, 

Dea, a goddess. *Mula, a she mule. 

Equa, a mare. Nata, a daughter. 

Several others are found in inscriptions and in ancient au- 
thors. Still, except dea and filia, notwithstanding the ambi- 
guity, they generally prefer the termination is, 

GREEK NOUNS^ 

62. — Greek nouns in a^y es^ and e^ are declined 
as follows, in the singular number: — 

.^Sneas, ^neas. Anchises, Anchises. Penel5pe, Penelope, 



J\r. iEne-as, 
G. iEne-se, 
D. iEne-ae, 
Ac. iEne-am, or an, 
V. iEne-S, 
Ab. iEne-a. 



iV. Anchis-es, N. Penelop-e, 

G, Anchis-se, G. Penelop-es, 

D, Anchis-BB, D. Penelop-e, 

Ac. Anchis-en, Ac. Penel6p-en, 

V. Anchis-e, F. Penelop-6, 

Ab. Anchis-e. Ab. Penelop-e. 

Like jEnSas, decline JSoreaa, the north wind ; MXdas, a king of Phrygia ; 
—also, Oargias, Messias. 

Like AnchUes, decline Akldes, a name of Hercules ; comites, a comet ; 
— also, PriamideSt Tydldes, dynast^s, satrdpes. 
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like PendSpe, decline Circe, a famous sorceress ; CyhUe, the mother of 
t2ie gods; epitdme, an abridgment; grammaClce, grammar; — also, aids, 
crambiy Cfirce, Dan&i, PhcenicS. 

Obs. 1. When the plural of proper names occurs, it is like 
the plural of penna; thus, Atrldce, Atriddrum, &c. 

Obs. 2. Nouns in es have sometimes & in the vocative, more 
rarely a. Nouns in stes have sta. They also sometimes have 
the accusative in ew, and the ablative in a. 

EXERCISES ON THE FIRST DECLENSION. 
[The words in the following exercises will be found in No. 60.] 

1. Tell the case and number of the following words ^ and trans- 
late them accordingly, — Penna, pennam, pennanim, pennis," 
penna, pennae ; — aram, aris ; sellse, sella, sella, sellarum ; tubis, 
tiibam, tubae ; literft, literarum, . pennis, aras, tiibae. Uteris ; — 
Penelopes, Penelopen, iEnean, Ancluses, Anchisae, jEnea. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin : — The pen, of 
pens, with pens, from a pen, in a pen, by pens ; from the altars ; 
of a trumpet ; with letters ; a seat ; O altar ; the seat of Pene- 
lope ; of iEneas ; with Anchises •, a trumpet ; from the altar ; 
to a seat ; with a pen ; of the altars; &c., ad libitum. 



§ 10. SECOND DECLENSION. 

63. — ^The Second Declension has seven termi- 
nations of the nominative singular : namely, 

Five masculine, er^ ir^ wr^ us^ and os. 

Two neuter, wn and on. 

Of these terminations, oe and on are Greek ; 
the rest are Latin. 

TERMINATIONa 
McuciUine. Neuter. 

Singular. Plural. 

i\r. -er,-ir,-ur,-us, i\r. -i, 
O. -i, G. -orum, 

jD. -^, D. -is, 

Ac. -um, Ac. -OS, 

V. -er,-ir,-ur,-e, V. -i, 
-46.-0. -46. -is, 



Singular. 


Plnral. 


If, -um, 


iv. -a, . 


G.-4, 


0. -^rum, 


D.~o, 


D. -is. 


Ao.-ma, 


Ac. -a. 


V. -um, 


V. -&, 


Ah.-6. 


-46.-18. 
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64. — ^Nouns in er, ir, and ur, add t in the genitive ; but w and um are 
changed into i. The only nouns in ir are vir, and its compounds dunmvirif 
trei^ri, <bc. The only word in ur of this declension, is the masculine gender 
of the adjective s&turf fulL All these are declined like puer, 

PuKR, a boy, Masc. 



i\r. puer, 
G, puer-i, 
B, puer-o, 
Ac, puer-um, 
V, puer, 
Ab, puer-o, 



Singular. 



a boy, 
of a boy, 

to, or for a boy, 
a boy, 
boy, 

with, (kc, a boy. 



Plural. 

N, puer-i, boys, 

G, puer-orum, of boys, 

D, puer-is, to or for boys, 
Ac, puer-os, boys, 

V, puer-i, O boys, 

Ab, puer-is, with, <&c., boys. 



65. — All the nouns in er declined like puety are the compounds of fSro 
and g'^ro ; as, iMciferj the morning star ; armigeTf an armor bearer : also 
the nouns adufterf an adulterer ; Celtibir, a Celtiberian ; Jber, a Spaniard ; 
ZlbeTf Bacchus ; sdcer, a &ther-]n-law ; vetper, the evening ; and sometimes 
MidctbeTj a name of Vulcan : also the plural lib^, childrea 

Words in «r, ir^ and ur, it is probable, originally ended in irus, irus, and 
urus; and hence, in some words, both forms are still found; as, aocSru* 
and adcer, 

66; — ^RxjLE 1. All other nouns in er^ lose e in the 
root, by syncope, when the termination is added ; as, 

Liber, a book, Masc. 



Singular. 
iV. liber, 
G. libr-i, 
B, libr-o, 
Ac, libr-um, 
V, liber, 
Ab, libr-o. 



Plural. 

jar. libr-i, 

G, libr-orum, 
D, libr-is, 
Ac, libr-os, 
V, libr-i, 
Ab, libr-is. 



Thus decline : 
Ager, a field. 

Aper, a wild boar. 

Culter, a knife. 

Magister, a master. 
Auster, the south wind. 
Cancer, a crab. 



67. — ^RuLE 2. Nouns in tA9, have the vocative 
in e; as, ventus^ v^te. 

DoMiNus, a lord, Masc. 



Singular. 
IT, domin-us, 
G, domin-i, 
2>. dpmin-o, 
Ac, domin-um, 
V, domin-e, 
Ab, domin-o. 



Plural. 
N, domin-i, 

G, domin-orum, 
D, domin-is, 
Ac, domin-os, 

V, domin-i, 
Ab. domin-is. 



Ventus, 

Ociilus, 

Annus, 

Fluvius, 

Hortus, 

Eadius, 



Thus decline : 



the wind, 
the eye. 
a year, 
a river. 

a garden^ 
a ray. 
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Bkonuic, a kingdom, Neut. 



Singular.. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


N. regn-um, N, 


regn-a, 


.Antrum, 


a cave. 


G. regn-i, G. 


regn-orum. 


Astrum, 


a star. 


J), regn-o, B, 


regn-is, 


Donum, 


a gift. 


Ac. regn-um, Ac. 


regn-a, 


Jugum, 


a yoke. 


V. regn-um, V. 


regn-a, 


Saxum, 


'a stone. 


Ab. regn-o. Ab 


regn-is. 


Pomum, 


an apple. 


PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 




Arbiter, a judge. 


Folium, a leaf. S<5cer, a father-in-law. 


Bellum, twin 


Gladius, a tword. Telum, 


a dart. 


Cadus, a cask. 


Liipus, a vfolf. Torus, 


a e&ftch. 


Cerrus, a stag. 


MOrus, a toall. Teotum, 


the roof. 


CoUuin, the neek. 


Kidus, a nest. Truncus, 


the trunk. 


Equus, a horse. 


Ovum, an egg. Velum, 


a sail. 


Fiber, an eiHigt, 


Praelium, a battle. VSdum, 


aford. 


Reus, £, ajigtree. 


RftmuB, a branch. Ydtum, 


a vow. 



68.— EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

JErc. 1. Of nouns ending in as, the names of plants, towns, 
islands, and precious stones, with few exceptions, are feminine, 
(45-2.) 

Obs. In many cases, where the name of a tree ends in ««, 
fem., there is a form in um denoting the fruit of the tree ; as, 
cerasus, cer&sum ; fnalus^ malum ; morus^ morum ; pirus^pirum ; 
prunus, priinum ; pomuSj pomum. But flcus means both a 
fig-tree, and a fig. 

^xc. 2. Besides these, only four words, originally Latin, 
are feminine ; viz, alvus, the belly ; coins, the distaff; kumuSy 
the ground ; and vannus, a winnowing fan. 

JEfxc. 3. Virus, juice, poison ; and pel&gus, the sea, are neuter, 
and have the accusative and vocative like the nominative. 
Vulgus, the common people, is both masculine and neuter. 
PampinuSy a vine branch, is rarely feminine, commonly mas- 
culine. 

JSxc. 4. Many Greek nouns in ««, are feminine, especially 
compounds of iSo? ; as, methodus, periodus, &c. So also, biblus^ 
paplrus, diphthonguSy paragraphus, diametrus, perimeirus. 
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EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

69. — JSxc. 5. The Vocative Singvlar. 1st. Pro- 
per names in ma lose us in the vocative; as, 
Vi/rgUiua^ V. VirgiU; except Pius^ which has 
Fie. 

In like manner, filius^ a son, has Jili; and genius^ one's 
guardian angel, has genu But other common nouns in t««, 
and such epithets as Delius^ Satumitts, &;c., not considered as 
proper names, have ie. Also proper names in lus, from 
Greek nouns in sio^, have ie, 

2d. Beus has deus in the vocative, and in the plural more 
frequently dii and diis, (sometimes contracted di and dis,) 
than dei and deis. Mens, my, has the vocative mi, sometimes 
mens. 

70. — Obs. The poets, sometimes, make the vocative of 
nouns in tis, like the nominative, which is seldom done in 
prose. Sometimes, also, they change nouns in er into 
us; as, Uvander or Evandrus ; in the vocativej Evander 
or Evandre. 

71. — Exc. 6. The Genitive Singular, — Noims in ius and 
twm, in the purest age of the Latin language, formed the 
genitive singular in t, not in i£, both in prose and verse ; as, 
Jili^ TuUi, ingeni; they are now frequently written with a 
circumflex ; thus. Jilt, Tullt, ingeni; for, filii, Tullii, &c. 

72. — Exc, 7. The Genitive Plural, — Some nouns, especially 
those which denote value, measure, weight, commonly form 
the genitive plural in Hm, instead of drum; as, nummum, 
sestertiiim, &c. The same form occurs in other words, espe- 
cially in poetry; as, deitm, Dan&{tm, &;o. ; alsOj^ dlvom is used 
for divorum, 

73. — Deus, a god, is thus declined : 



Singular. 


Plural. 




N, De-US, 


N. De-i, orDi-i, 


Contr. Dl, 


G, De-i, 


G. De-6rum, 




D, De-o, 


D. De-is, or Di-is, 


« Dls, 


Ac. De-um, 


Ac, De-OS, 




V, De-US, 


V. De-i, or Di-i, 


" Dl, 


Ah. De-o. 


Ab, De-is, or Di-is, 


" Dls. 
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GREEK NOUNS. 

74. — Greek nouns in os and on, are often changed into us 
and um ; as, Alpheos, Alpheus; Hion, Ilium : and those in ros, 
into er ; as, Alexandras, Alexander. When thus changed, they 
are declined like Latin nouns of the same terminations. 
Otherwise, 

Greek liomis are thus declined : 

Androgeos, Masc ; Dklos, Fern. — Barbitok, a lyre, Neut. 
Singnlar. 

N", Androge-os, Del-os, 

G. Androge-o, or -i, Del-i, 
D. Androge-o, Del-o, 

Ac. Androge-o, or -on, Del-on, 
V. Androge-os, Del-e, 

Ab. Androge-o. Del-o. 

75. — Some nouns in os, anciently had the genitive in k ; as, Menandru. 
Panthu occurs in Virgil, as the vocative of Panthus, Proper names in eua 
are declined like doniinusy but have the vocative in etut, and sometimes con 
tract the genitive singular ; as, Orphe'i into Orphei, or Orphi. Proper names 
in which e?i is a diphthong, are of the third declension. Other nouns, also, 
are sometimes of the third declension ; as, Androgeo, Androgeonis, 

EXERCISES ON THE SECOND DECLENSION, 
list of words in the following exercises : 



Singular. 


PluraL 


iV. barbit-on, 


barbit^, 


G. barbit-i. 


barbit-on, 


D. barbit-o. 


barbit-is. 


Ac. barbit-on, 


barbit-a. 


V. barbit-on, 


barbit-a,. 


-46. barbit-o. 


barbit-is. 



Puer, a hoy. 


Regnum, a kingdom. 


S51um, 


the aoU, 


Dominus, a lord. 


Ventus, the toind 


Ocaius, 


the eye. 


Liber, a hook. 


Ccelum, heaven. 


Filius, 


a son. 



Tell the case and number of the following words, and trans' 
late them accordingly : — Pueri, dominorum, domino, puero, 
pu^rum, pugros, hbri, libris, librum, libro, dominis, domine, 
regnum, regna, regnorum-^ventus, vento, ventum — ociilus, 
oculorum — filii, fili, filiis, filios. 

Translate the following words into Latin : — ^To a boy, from 
a boy, O boy, O hoys, of boys ; books, of books, for books, 
in books, with a book ; a lord, from a lord, to a lord, of lords, 
the lords ; of a kingdom, the kingdom, to the kingdoms ; to 
the winds of heaven, lords of the soil, &c., ad Ubitum.j^ 
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§ 11. THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

Y6. — ^NoTins of the third declension are very 
numerons ; they are of all genders, and generally 
increase one syllable in the oblique cases. Its 
final letters, in the nominative, are thirteen, a, ^, 

h ^) 3^7 ^> 4 ^^ ^) ^» '^j ^? ^' ^^ these, a, ^, y, are 
pecimar to Greek nouns. 

Obs. A noun is said to increase^ when it has more syllables 
in any case than it has in the nominative. 



TERMINATIONS. 




Masculine and Feminine, 


Neuter. 


Singular. Plural. Singular. 


Plural. 


jsr. — JVr. -es, 


i\r. -, 


iVT. -a, 


G. -is, G. -um, or -ium, 


G. -is. 


G. -um, or -ium, 


D. -i, D. -ibus, 


i>. -i, 


D. -ibiw, 


Ac. -em, Ac. -es, 


^c.-. 


-4c. -a. 


V. -, F. -es, 


^. - 


F. -a, 



-46.-e, or-i. -4d.-ibus. 



-46.-e, or-i. -46.-ibus. 



77.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In this declension, the nominative and vocative of mas- 
culine and feminine nouns are always alike. As the final 
syllables of the nominative are very numerous, a dash ( — ) 
supplies their place in the preceding table. Neuter nouns 
come under the general rule, (57-1). 

2. All nouns of this declension are declined by annexing 
the above case-endings, or terminations to the root. 

3. The Boot consists of all that stands before is in the 
genitive (56), and remains unchanged throughout. Hence, 
when the genitive case is found, the cases after that are alike 
in all nouns, except as notided^ereafler. In most nouns of 
this declension, the root does not appear in full form in the 
nominative, nor in the vocative singular. See 78, 80, 81. 

4. The genitive singular of nouns, in this declension, will 
be most easily learned from the Dictionary, as all rules that 
can be given are rendered nearly useless by the number of 
exceptions under them4 
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5. in the following examples, the root and terminations are 
separated by a hyphen (-), in order to show more distinctly 
the regularity of the declension. This being mentioned, it 
will occasion no difficulty, though standing, as it often does, in 
the middle of syllables ; as, pd tr-is. 



78.— § 12. EXAMPLES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
1. Sermo, a speech^ Masc. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decliDe : 


JV- Sermo, 


N. Sermon-es, 


Carbo, a coal. 


G, Sermon-is, 


G. Sermon-um, 


Leo, a lion. 


2>. Sermon-i, 


D. Sermon-ibus, 


Oratio, an oration. 


Ac. Sermdn-em, 


Ac. Sermon-es, 


Pavo, a peacock. 


F. Sermo, 


F. Sermon-es, 


Prsedo, a robber. 


Ah. Sermon-e, 


Ab. Sermon-ibus, 


Titio, afire-brand. 



Note. Bomo, nemo. ApoUo, and turlo ; also, cardo^ ordoj margo, and like- 
wise, nouns in do ana go^ of more than two syllables, change o into i before 
the terminations; aa, Somo^ hammis i Ck/pidOy Oupidmia ; imdgOf imaffinis. 
But Comedo, unedo, and harpago, retain o ; as, Comedo, comedonu. Anw and 
Merio change o into e; as, Anio, Anienis; and caro nas carnia, by syncope 
for caronia. 

2. Color, a color, Masc. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


i\r. c51or, 


iV. col6r-es. 


Arbor, 


a tree 


G. color-is, 


G. color-um. 


Cantor, 


a singer. 


J), color-i. 


B. color-ibus. 


Honor, 


honor. 


Ac. colOr-em, 


Ac. color-es. 


Labor, 


labor. 


F. c51or. 


V. col6r-es, 


Lector, 


a reader. 


Ab. col6r-e. 


Ab. color-ibus. 


Pastor, 


a shepherd. 




3. Milks, a soldier, 


Masc. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


iT. miles. 


iV". milTt-es, 


Ales, 


a bird. 


G. miliMs, 


G. milit-um. 


Comes, 


a companion. 


J), militri. 


D. milit-ibus. 


Limes, 


a limit. 


Ac. milit-em, 


Ac. milit-es. 


Trames, 


a path. 


F. miles, 


V. milit-es. 


Seges, -etis, a crop. 


Ab. milit-e. 


^5. milit-ibus. 


T^ges, -Stis, a mat. 
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79. — ^RtTLE 1. Norms in es and is^ not increasing 
in the genitive singular, have ium in the genitive 
plural; as, 

4. RuFES, a rocky Fern. 



Singular. 
2^. rup-es, 
G. rtip-is, 
D. rup-i, 
Ac. rup-em, 
V. rup-es, 
Ah. rup-e. 



Plural. 
J^. rup-es, 
G, rup-ium, 
B. rup-ibus, 
Ac. rup-es, 
V. rup-es. 
Ah. rup-ibus. 





Apis, 


a bee. 


Classis, 


a fleet. 


Moles, 


a mass. 


Nubes, 


a cloud. 


Vitis, 


a vine. 


Vulpes, 


a fox. 



Exo. StrueSf a pile ; vates, a prophet ; e&nify a dog \juvi^ii»t a joimg man ; 
mttgUigf a mullet; pdnia, bread; gtriffilia, a scraper, have urn, 8ede9, 
mensiSy Hpis or &pe8f and volUcriSy have wn or ium, 

80. — ^RuLE 2. Nouns of one syllable in as and 
tSy and also, in s and a?, after a consonant, have 
turn in the genitive plural; as, 

5. Pars, a part, Fem, 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


N. pars. 


iV. part-es. 


Calx, -cis, the heel. 


G, part-is, 
D. part-i, 
Ac, part-em, 
V, pars. 
Ah, part-e, 


G, part-ium, 
D. part-ibus, 
Ac, part-es, 
V, part-es. 
Ah. part-ibus. 


Vas, -dis, a surety. 
Lis, -tis, a law-suit. 
Arx, -cis, , a citadel. 
Urbs, -is, * a city. 
Pons, -tis, a bridge. 



81. — ^RuLE 3. Nouns of more than one syllable 
in aa and tis^ have um^ and sometimes irnn^ in 
the genitive plural; as. 



6. Parens, a parent, Masc. or Fern. 



Singular. 
N. parens, 
G. parent-is, 
D. parent-i, 
Ac. parent-em, 
V. parens, 
Ah. pareut-e. 



Plnral. 
N. piarent-es, 
G. parent-um,-ium, 
D. parent-ibus, ^ 
Ac. parent-es,. 
V. parent-es, 
^6. parent-ibus. 



Thus decline : 
Bidens, a fork. 

Riidens, a cable. 

Cliens, a client. 

Serpens, a serpent. 
Sextans, a sixth of an as. 
Torrens, a torrent. 
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82. — Obs, 1. Masculine and feminine nouns, which have tt«m 
in the geliitive plural, sometimes have w, or ee>, as well as es 
in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural ; as, partes^ 
partium; — nominative, accusative, and Yoc&tive^ partes, parteiSy 
OT partis, 

7, Opus, a work, Neut, (57-1.) 



Sing^ular. 
iT. 5pus, 

G. oper-is, 
D. oper-i, 
Ac. 5pus, 

F. 6pus, 
Ab. oper-e. 



Plural. 
iV". opSr-a, 
G, oper-um, 
D. oper-ibus, 
Ac. oper-a, 
V. op^r-a, 
Ab. oper-ibus, 



Thus decline : 
Fiinus, a funeral. 

LS,tus, the side. 

Corpus, -6ris, the body. 
Caput, capitis, the head. 
Femur, -oris, the thigh. 
Iter, itineris, a journey. 



83. — ^RuLE 4. Nouns in e^ al^ and or, have 
i in the ablative singular; iv/m in the genitive 
plural; and ia in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural; as, 

8. Sedile, a seat, Neut. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


JSr. sedil-e, 


iVl sedil-ia. 


Ancile, 


a shield. 


G. sedil-is, 


G. sedil-ium. 


Manfile, 


a towel. 


D. sedil-i. 


D. sedil-ibus. 


Mare, 


the sea. 


Ac. sedil-e, 


Ac. sedil-ia. 


Ovile, 


a sheep-fold. 


V' sedil-e, 


V. sedil-ia, 


Rete, 


a net. 


^A. sedil-i. 


Ab. sedil-ibus. 


Cubile, 


a couch. 




9. Animal, an anim 


al, Neut. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


i\r. animal, 


N. animal-ia. 


Cubital, 


a cushion. 


G. animal-is. 


G, animal-ium. 


Calcar, 


a spur. 


D. animal-i, 


£>. animal-ibus. 


-Jtibar, 


a sun-beam. 


Ac. animal, 


Ac. animal-ia, 


Nectar, 


nectar. 


V. animal, 


V. animal-ia, 


Toral, 


a bed-cover. 


Ab. animal-i. 


Ab, animal-ibus. 


Vectig^l, 


a tax. 



Exe, Proper names in e have e in the ablative -, as, Praneste, I^^eut, a 
town in Ita^ ; ablative, FroBueUe. 

2 * 
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84.— ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



Acer, -^ris, a, 
^tas, -Atis, £, 
Arbor, -^na, £, 
Aries, -^tis, la, 
An, -tis, £, 
C&ioii, -onis, la, 
Career, -^ris, m, 
Cardo, -inis, hl. 
Carmen, -mis, il, 
Cenrix, -icis, f , 
Cddex, -icis, iil, 
Consul, -^s, m.. 
Cor, cordis, n, 
Cruz, ■4icis, f , 
Dens, -tis, m., 
Dos, ddtis, £, 
Formido, -mis, £, 
]^omax, -acis, £, 
Frater, -tris, m.. 
Fur, furis, c^ 
G^nus, -iSris, a, 
Hseres, -edis, c^ 





Hfimo, -ihis, c^ 


a man 


age. 


ImSgo, -inis, £, 


an image 


a tree. 


. Lac, -tis, IL, 


milk. 


a ram. 


Lapis, -idis, m^ 


a stot^. 


an art. 


Lans, -dis, 1, 


praise. 


artde. 


Lex,legis, f, 


a law. 


a prison. 


Monile, -is, a. 


a necklace. 


a hinge. 


Mons, -tis, ncL, 


a mmmtam 


a poem. 


Monus, -€ris, a. 


agift.^ 


ike neck. 


Nix, mris, £, 


snow. 


a hook. 


Nox, noctis, £, 


night. 


a consul. 


Onus, -^ris, a, 


a burden 


th£ heart. 


Pecten, -inis, m., 


a comb. 


across. 


Regio, -«nis, £, 


a region. 


a tooth. 


S£lar, -£ri6, m., 


a trout. 


a dotory. 


Serpens, -tis, c. 


a serpent. 


fear. 


Trabs, -abis, £, 


abeam. 


a furnace. 


Turris, -is, f. 


a tower. 


a brother. 


Titer, utris, m. 


a bottle. 


a thief. 


Virgo, -inis, 1, 


a virgin. 


a kind. 


Voluptas, -atis, £, pleasure. 


an heir. 


Vulnus, -gris, a. 


a wound. 



EXERCISES ON THE EXAMPLES. 

Tell the case and number of the following words, and tram 
late them accordingly : — Sermonis, sermonum ; coloribus, 
colori, colore, colores; militum, militis, militem, militiibus; 
rupis, rtipe, rupium, rtzpi, rupibus; partium, partes, parte, 
partis ; parenti, parente, parentum, parentes, parentis ; op6ra, 
opere, op^ri, operibus, operum ; sedilis, sedilia, sedilibus, Isedili. 
sedilium ; animalia, animalis, animali ; carminis, carnuni, car 
minibus. 

Translate the following words into Latin : — Of a rock, ol 
rocks; from a soldier, with soldiers; to a seat, seats, of seats ^ 
the works, of a soldier; to the color, of a rock, a seat, for s. 
parent, the speech, of a parent, to a soldier, the color, of an 
animal, from rocks, to rocks, of a r^ion, for a serpeat, th« 
night, 6z:c., ad libitum. 
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§ 13. GENDER OF NOUNS IN THE THIRD DE- 
CLENSION. 

1. MASCULINE NOUNS. 

85. — ^RuLE 1. Nouns in n^ Oj er^ or^ es increas- 
ing (76, Ohs.^ and oe^ are generally mascnline. 

86. — ^The following are exceptions ; viz : 

1. Exceptione in ISf. 

Feu: Sindon, aedar; haleyon^ and Icon, are feminine. 
Neut. Gluten, unguen, inguen, pollen, and all nouns in men ; as earment 
nSmen, etc., are neuter. . 

2. Mocq>tiohs in O. 

FzM. 1. Nouns in io, denoting things incorporeal, are feminine. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, with grando, 

virgo, and sometimes margo, are feminine. 
But harpago, eomido, unklo and Cupldo, Cupid, are masculine. 
Note. Oupido, desire, in prose, is always feminine ; in poetry, 
often masculine. 

3. euro, flesh, is feminine, and Greek nouns in o; as, echo, Argo, 

3. Exceptions in ER. 

Fkm. T^iher, the tuber-tree, and sometimes linter, a boat, are feminine. 
Nect. Acer, cadHver, i^leer, Iter, laser, Idver, papdver, piper, slier, spinther, 

taher, tuber, a swelling, vher, ver, verber, zingiber, and sometimes 

9iaer, are neuter. 

4. Exceptions in OR. 

Fbm. Arbor, a tree, is feminine. (46-2.) 

Kect. Ador, eequor, marmor, and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

5. Exceptions in ES, ina^easin^ (76, Obs). 

Fem. Compes, merces, merges, quies, requies, inquies, sig^a, tiges, tudea, and 

sometimes ales, a bird, are feminine. 
Neut. uEs, brass, is neuter. 

6. Exceptions in OS. 

Fem. jlr6o/», (45-2) co«, (fo», tfo«, are feminine. 

Neut.. Os, the mouth; os, a bone; also, the Greek chaos, ethos, ipos, and 
mUos, arc neuter. 
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2. FEMININE NOUNS. 

87. — ^RuLE 2. Nouns in as^ ee not increasing, 
is^ ye^ and a/us; — also in s after a consonant, and 
a?, are, for the most part, feminine. 

88. — ^The following are exceptions ; viz : 
1. Mcceptions in AS, ^ 

Masc. Aa^ a piece of money, and Greek nouns in a«, -antisy are masculine. 
Neut. Fiw, a vessel, and Greek nouns in cw, -^i«, are deuter. 

2. Exceptions vn ES not increasing. 

MAsa Acin&ceSy coles, and sometimes pcUumbeSy and vepres. 
Nedt. Caeoetlies, hippomdnes, nepentfies, taid panHceSy Greek. 

3. Mcceptians in IS. 

Masc. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine. But amnis, cinia, dUnUj^inis, 

andfuniSf are sometimes feminine. FlneSy boundaries, m the 

plural, is always masculine. 
% The following nouns are masculine, yiz : 

Axis, 

AquiUs, 

Callis, 

Cassis, 

Caulis, or ) 

Colis, J 

Centussis, 

ColUs, 
MAsa or Fem. Angiiia, caruUis, cenchriSy cofhis, piUvis, serdbiSy tigriSy tor^ 

quiSy are masculine or feminine. 

4. Mcceptions in YS. 

MAsa Names of rivers and mountains, as ffalt/s, OthrySy <&c., are commonly 
masculine. (45-2.) 

5. Exceptions in S after a consonant. 

Maso. 1. DenSy fonSy monSy and pont ; also, eh&lyhiy ellopSy ipopSy gryp^ 
hydropsy mh'opty and sepsy are masculine. 
2. Nouns m ns, originally participles, and compounds of densy as 
occldenSy orieniy bUdenSy a two-pronged hoe ; also Mxtans, qua- 
drariMy trienSy <Sse., parts of a«, are masculine ; but bidens, a sheep^ 
is feminine. 
MAsa or Fem. AdepSy forceps, rUdens, scrobSy serpens, stirps. 

Note. An^mans^ a living creature, is of oil genders. 



Cossis, 


Lgpis, 


Semissis, 


Cuciimis, 


Mensis, 


Sentis, 


Decussis, 


MugiUs, 


Sod&lis, 


Ensis, 


Orbis, 


Torris, 


Fascis, 


Piscis, 


Unguis, 


FoUis, 


PoUis, 


Vectis, 


Fustis, 
GUs, 


Postis, 


Vermis, 


Sanguis, 
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6. Moceptions in X. 

HAsa 1« AX. CHraXt eordax, drdpax^ stprax^ thorax^ are masculine. 

S. EX. All Douns in ex are masculine, except lex^ nex, tupdUx, 

feminine; cortex^ imbrex^ dbex, Htmex, ^ex, sometimeB 

feminine ; grex and pumex^ rarely feminine ; and atripleXy 

neuter. 
8. IX. CSliXf fornix, ph^jsnixy gpddix^me masculine, and sometimes 

peraix and v(irix ; otherwise feminine. 

4. OX Box, isox, and polvox are masculine. 

5. UX. Trodux is masculine. 

6. YX. BombyXy a silk worm ; c&lyx, coccyx, iiryx, are masculine ; 

but dnyx, and sandyx, are masculine or feminine. 

7. KX QiiincunXy septunx, dicunx, deunx, parts of as, are mas- 

culine ; lynx is masculine or feminme. 
Calxj lime, is feminine ; calx, the heel, masculine or feminine. 
Bomhyx, silk, is feminine. 
Nkut. AirlpUx, eold-herb, is neuter. 

3. NEUTER NOUNS. 

89. — ^RuLE 3. Nouns in «, e^ % (?, and tj are 
always neuter ; those in Z, ar^ wr^ and us^ are al- 
most always neuter. 

90. The following are exceptions ; viz : 
1. Exceptions in L. 

BfAsa MUgil and 8ol are masculine; sal, in the singular, is commonly 
masculine or feminine, sometimes neuter ; in the plural, always 
' mascidine. 

2. Mcceptions in AE^ 

Maso. 8&lar is masculine. Par, in the sense of " mate," is masculine or 
feminine ; in the sense of " a pair,'* it is neuter. 

3. JExceptions in UE. 

MAsa Aitur, furfur, turtur, and vultur, are masculine. 

4. Exceptions in US. 

MAsa lApu8, mus, rhus, meaning a seed, or spice, and Gre^k nouns inpi^ 

(except lagdpus, feminine), are masculine. ^ 
Fem. Nouns m tut, naving litis, or Udia in the genitive ; also picu8, -firft# 

lelltia, lagopits, and rhus, meaning a tree, are feminine. Orua, is 

masculine or feminine. 
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90.— § 15. EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 
THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

1. The following nouns in is have im in the accusative. 

Amussis, £, a measure^ rule, R^vis, £, a hoarseness, 

"BlGai&jtfthe beam of a plough. Sin&pis, £, mustard. 

CaiiD&bis, £, hemp. Sitis, £, thirst. 

Cuciimis, m., a cucumber. Tussis, £, a cough 

Gummis, £, ^um> Vis, £, strength. 
Mephitis, f^ a strong smell, 

2. Proper names in is not increasing in the genitive, have 
im in the accusative ; viz : 

Names of cities and other places ; as, Bilbilis^ f , a city of 
Spain ; Syriis, f., a quicksand on the coast 'of Africa. 

Names of rivers ; as, Tiberis, m., the Tiber ; Boetis, m., the 
Guadalquivir. 

Names of gods ; as, Anubis^ m. ; Osiris, m., Egyptian deities. 

I^ote. These nouns have sometimes in in the accusative. 

3. The following nouns in is have em or im in the accusative ; 
viz : 

Aqufilis, £, a water pot. Puppis, f, the stem of a ship. 

ClAvis, f., a key. Restis, £, a rope. 

Ciitis, f., t?ie skin, Securis, £, an axe. 

f ebris, f^ a fever. Sementis, f., a sousing. 

Lens, f., lentiles. StrigHis, f, a curry-comb. 

N&vis, £, a ship. Turris, £, a tower. 
Pelvis, £, Or bason. 

Mte 1. Puppisy restis, securis, and turris, have generally im; the others 
oommonljT em. The oldest Latin writers form the accusative of some other 
nouns in im; as, avis, auris. 

4. Nouns which have been adopted from, the Greek, some- 
times retain a in the accusative ; as, keros, m., a hero, heroa; 
Tros, m., a Trojan, Troa. (See No. 13 below.) 

Note 2. This form of the accusative singular is seldom used by the best 
prose writers, and is chieflv confined to proper names, except in aJtr, m., the 
air; asiker, m., the sky; ddphin, m., a dolphin; Pan, m., the god of the 
shepherds, which commonly have aera, csthSra, delphma, and Pdna. 

Ohs, 1. Many Greek nouns in es have en, as well as em, in 
the accusative ; as, Euphraten, Oresten, Pyl&den. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR' 

5. Nouns in is^ wldch have mi in the accusative, 
have i in the ablative ; as, &itis^ aitim^ sUi. 

- But cannabis, BcBtis, smctpis, and Tigris, have e or t. 

6. Nouns in iSy which have em or im in the 
accusative, have ^ or i in the Ablative ; as, cla/via^ 
clave or cldvi. 

NoU 8. But cutw, and rtstU,, have « only ; mcutm, ^mentis, and HrigiUif 
seldom have e, 

7. The following nouns, which hdve em in the acocusatiTe, 
have e or t in the ablative ; viz : 

Amnis, m^ a river. Occiput, n^ the hind-head, 

Anguis, m. and £, a miake, Orbia, m., a circle. 

Avis, £, a bird. Pars, £, a part, 

CvnSj c^ a citizen^ Postis, m^ a door post, 

Claasis, £, a fleet, P&gil* c.* <> pugilist. 

Finis, m. and £, an efu£, Ros, a, ^A« country, 

Fustis, UL, a <^a/f. Sors, £, a lot 

Ignis, m., a^re. Supellex, i^ furniture, 

Imber, ncu, a shower. Unguis, m, a nat/. 

Mugil, HL, a mullet. Vectis, nL, a lever. 

Note 4. Finis, mugil, occiput, pugH, rus, svpeUex, and vectis, have « or < 
indifferently ; the others mucii more frequently have e, 

Obs, 2. Names of towns, when they denote the place in or 
at which any thing is done, take e or i ; as, CartkagXne, or 
Carthagini, 

Obs, 3. Canalis, m. or f., a water pipe, has can&li only. 
Likewise names of months in is or er; as, Aprilis, September^ 
ApHliy Septembri ; and those nouns in is which were originally 
adjectives ; as, cedllis, afflnisy bipennis, familidris, naialis, 
rivalisj sodalis, volucris, &c. This class of nouns also admits 
e in the ablative : Rudis, f., a rod, and^wvenw, c, a youth, have 
e only. 

8, The following neuter noims in cd and or have « in the 
ablative ; viz : 

Baccar, lad}/ a glove. jQbar, a sunbeam. Par, a pair. 
Far, corn. Nectar, nectar. Sal, salt, 

Obs. 4. Mare, the sea, has the ablative in e or t. 
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GENITIVE PLURAL. 
[See Rules, '/9— 88.] 
9. The following nouns have ium in the genitive plural 



C«ro, £,/e«A. 
CShors, t, a cohort. 
Cor, iL, the heart, 
Cos, ty a whetstone. 
Dos, £, a dowry. 
Fauce, £, the jam. 



Lar, m., a household god. Par, n., a pair. 
Linter, m. or £, a boat. Quiris, m., a Roman. 



Has, m., a male. 
Nix, t, snow. 
Noz, £, nigJU. 
Ob, n., a 6on«. 



Samnis, ixl, a Samnite, 
Striz, £, a sereeeh-owl. 
Uter, nL, a 6o^<^. 
Venter, hl, </*« belly. 



Obs. 5. The oompouDds of uncia and a< haye likewise itan; as, Septunx, 
m., seven ounces, ^ep^icntftum ; sextans, m., two ounces, sextantium. 

Obs. 6. ^jEM«, £, a bee, has dpum and apium; fraitSf fraud; and mtM, a 
mouse, generally, andfomaXf lar, paluSf and rddix, sometimes, haye ttim; 
dpt«, 1, power, has dpicm only. Gryps, m., a griffon ; lyfix, m. or £, a lynx ; 
and Sphinx, £, the Sphinx, haye um. Bus, c, gea 6dt;M, an ox, has bo/um, 

DATIVE PLURAL. 

10. Bos, c, an ox or a cow, has bdbus or biihfus in the datiye plural ; 'and 
9iis, c, a BOW, has sutbus, or tiJiJbus. Nouns in ma haye tis as well as fUnts; 
as, poema, jl, a poem, />o«man5iM or poem&tis. The Qreek terminati(Mi at 
or sin is very uncommon in proBC, and is admissible only in words pui^ely 
Greek. (See No. 13, below.) 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

11. The form of the aoousatiye plural in as is admissible in all words 
which haye that termination in Greek, but is rarely used in prose. Idyy, 
however, frequently uses ifa<r«(2&iuM; and Allobrdgas is found in Ciesar. 
(For the accusative plural in is, or eis, see 82.) 

12. Some nouns of the 4hird declension are somewhat pe- 
culiar in different cases, as follows : 



Jupiter. 


Vis, force 


power, Fem. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


JV. Jupiter, 


N. vis, 


iV. vir-es, 


G. J6v-is, 


G. vis. 


&. vir-ium. 


D. Jov4, 


2).-, 


D, vir-ibus, 


Ac, J6v-em, 


Ac, vim, 


Ac, vir-es. 


F. Jupiter, 


F. vis. 


F. vir-es, 


Ab. Jov-e. 


^6.vi. 


Ab, vir-ibus. 
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Bos, an ox^ or cow^ Masc. or Fern. 



Singular. 
N. bos, 
G, b5v-is, 
D. bov-i, 
Ac, b6v-ein, 
V. bos. 
Ah, bov-e, 



PluraL 
N, b6v-es, 
G, bourn, 

D. bobus, or btibus,* 
Ac, bov-es, 
F. bov-es. 
Ah, bobus, or bubus. 



♦ Contracted for bovibtts. 



13. GREEK NOUNS THROUGH ALL THE CASES. 



Mm. 


Gen, 


Lot. 


Ace, 


Voc. 


AU, 


S. Lampas 


-&diB, or -&dos, 


-&di. 
-adlbus, > 


-&dem, or -&da, 


-as. 


-&de. 


P2.Lamp-&des, 


-&dum, 


-^des, or -&da8. 


-&de8. 


-adlbus. 


JS, Tro-as, 


-adis, or -&dos, 


-5di. 

( -adlbus, 


-&dem, or -&da, 


-as. 


-&de. 






) 




c -adlbus. 


Pi.Tro-&de8, 


-&dum, 


lhs\,or' 
C-&8in, 


>-&des,or-&das. 


-&de8. 


< -&8i, or 
i -&sin. 


S, HeroB, 
S. Phyll-is, 


-018, 


-idi, 


-oem, or -oa, 
-Idem, or-ldaj 


-08, 


-OS. 


-idia, or -idos, 


-i, or-ia, 


-ide. 


S, Pir-is. 


-idis, or -IdoB, 


-idi, 
-ydi> 


-ldein,-im,or-in, 


-i; 


-Ide. 


S. Chl&m-y», 


-ydis, or -ydos, 


-ydem, or -Ida, 


-ys, 


-yde. 


S, Ckp-ys^ 


-yis,or-yos, 


-yi» 


-ym, or -yn, 


y» 


-ye. 


S, Il»rea-is, 


-18, -108, or -eos, 


-1, 


-im, or -in. 


~i, 


-1. 


S, Orph-eus, 
& Did-o, 


-eo8,6^r-el,or-ei, 


-el, <)r-ei. 


-aa. 


-eu. 


-eo. 


-us, (>r -Onis, 


-o,or-ODi, 


-0, or -Onem, 


-0, 


-0, or-6n«. 



§ 16. FOUETH DECLENSION. 

91. — The Fourth Declension has two termma- 
tions of the nominative singular, us and u. 
Those in u are neuter. 

TERMINATIONS. 



PluraL 
-ua, 
-uum, 
~ibus, 
-ua, 
-ua, 
-ibus. 



Masculine and Feminine, 


Neuter, 


Singular. 


PluraL 


Singular. 


N, -us, 


-us, , 


N, -u, 


G, -tls, 


-uum, 


G, -As, 


D, -ui, 


-ibus, 


D, -u (ui). 


^c.-um, 


-us, 


Ac, -u. 


V. -us, 


-us, 


V. -u, ^ 


-46. -u, 


-Ibus. • 


^6.-u, 
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FRUCTUSj/rtii/, Masc. 



Siogular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline : 


J\r. fruct-us, 


N, fruct-us. 


Cantufl, a 9ong, 


0. fruct-tls, 


G. fruct-uum, 


Casus a fail. 


D, fruct-ui, 


D. fruct-ibus, . 


Curms, a chariot. 


Ac, fruct-um, 


Ac, fruct-us. 


Fluctus, a wave. 


F. fruct-us, 


F. fruct-us. 


Gradus, a step. 


Ah. fruct-u. 


Ah, fruct-ibus. 


Senatus, the senate. 




CoRNu, a horn^ Neut. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


ThuB dedine : 


N. com-u, 


N. com-ua. 




G, corn-iis (93-4), 


G, corn-uum, 


Gelu, ice. 


2). com-u, 


2). com-ibus. 


G^nu, the knee. 


Ac, com-u, 


Ac, com-ua, 


Pecu, cattle. 


F. cdm-u, 


F. com-ua. 


Vem, a spit 


Ah, com-u. 


Ah, cornibus. 





2fot€, The only neuters in this declension are comu^ ffUu, genu^ «Srif, and 
jpe&ii, which has the dative pecui : ionUms, iisy m.. ana tonitruum, i, n., 
thunder, are in common use; tonitru is hardly ever found in classic writers, 
and never in the nominative or accusative singular. 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



FlfttuB, a blast 
Ictus, a stroke. 
M&nus, U the hand. 



Mdtus, a motion. 
Ndtus, a nod. 
PassuB, a pace. 



Bitus, a ceremony. 
Sinus, a bosom. 
Situs, a situation. 



92.— EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 
Exc. 1. The following nouns are feminine; viz : 
Acus, a needle. Reus, a fig. Porticus, a gallery. 



Anus, an old tooman, 
Domus, a house. 



M^us, the hand. 
PSnus,* a storehouse. 

* Sometimes masculine. 



Sp^cus,* a den, 
Tiibus, a tribe. 



EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

Exc, 2. The Genitive and Dative singular : — In some writers, 
the genitive singular is occasionally found in uis ; as, ejus anuis 
causd, for dnHts, Terbncb : sometimes also in *; as, sen&ti and 
tumulti. Sall. In others, the dative is sometimes found in u; 
as, resistere impM, for impetui ; Esse usH sibi, for usui. Cic. 
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Exe, 3. The Genitive^ Dative^ and Ablative plural : — ^The 
genitive plural is sometimes contracted; as, curri^m, for cur- 
rtium. The following nouns have ubuis instead of Uus in the 
dative and ablative plural ; viz : 

AcuB, a needle. LftcuB, a lake, SpScos, a den, 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth, TrlbtiB, a tribe. 

ArtuB, a Joint. Portus,* a harbour. V€ru,* a tpit. 

Q&m,* the knee. 

* These words also have -Hdus in the dative plonl. 

93.— OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Nouns of this declension seem to have belonged anciently 
to the third, and were declined like grvs, gruis; thus, frttctuSy 
fructu-is^fructu-iy &c. So that all the cases, except the Dative 
singular and the genitive plural, may be regarded as contracted 
forms of that declension. 

2. Several nouns of this declension are, in whole or in part, 
of the second also ; such as, Flcus^ laurue^phius^plnus^ ddmus^ 
senalus, tumultus, and several others. Capricomus^ m., and 
the compounds of m&nus, as unim&nus, eeniimdnus^ &c., are 
always of the second. 

3. Jesus, the name of the Saviour, h4s um in the accusative, 
and u in all the other oblique cases. This word does not pro- 
perly belong to this declension, but is after the Greek : li7<r<ws, 

OVfOV, ow, OV. 

4. Nouns in u were formerly considered indeclinable in the 
singular ; but the recent investigations of Freund and others, 
have shown this opinion to be incorrect, at least with regard 
to the genitive ; and that «, the only termination of the dative 
now found, is probably a contraction for t*t— just as um is 
contracted for usui. (Exc. 2.) 

5. D5mus, a housCy Fem., is thus declined : 

Singular. Plural. 

JV. d6m-us, i^. d6m-us, 

O, ddm-tls, or -i, G. dom-orum, or -uum, 

D. dom-ui, or -o, D. dom-ibus, 

Ac, d6m-um, Ac. dom-us, or -os, 

V. d5m-us, V, dom-us, 

jl6.d6m-o. Ab. dom-^hus^ 

KoU,-^D6fMU in the genitive, signiiles qf a hmse, J>Smi is used onl7 to 
tignify at homty or ofhovM, 
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EXERCISES ON THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

1. Tell the gender, number, and case, of the following words, 
from the paradigm and additional examples, pp, 34 and 35, and 
translate : 

Fructus, fruotds, fructuum, flatibus, flatu, manuum, manibus, 
ntitu, passuum, passibus, passiis, cornua, tonitribus, verubus, 
cAsu, currum, currui, fiuctii, fluctibus, comibus, &c. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin, and tell the 
gender, number, and case, in which the words are put; viz : 

Of fruit, to fruit, with the hand, for the hand, of a horn, to 
a horn, with a horn, from horns, horns, the horns, of the 
chariot, for a chariot, of chariots, from the waves, for the 
waves, from his hands, with a nod, 6sc. 



§ 17. FIFTH DECLENSION. 

94. — ^The Piftli Declension has but one tenni- 
nation of the nominative singular, namely, e^; as, 
reSj a thing : dies^'si day. 

All nouns of this declension are feminine, except die^, a 
day, which is masculine or feminine in the singular, and al- 
ways masculine in the plural ; and meridies, the mid-day, which 
is masculine in the singular, and wants the plural. 





1. Dies, a 


day. 








TERMINATIONS. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N, di-es. 


liT. di-es. 




-es, 


-es, 


G. di-^-. 


0. di-€rum. 




-Si, -Si, 


-erum, 


D. di-ei, 


D. di-ebus, 




-ei, -di, 


-ebus, 


Ac, di-em. 


Ap, di-es. 




-em, 


-es. 


F. di-es. 


V. di-es. 




-es. 


-es. 


Ab. di-e. 


Ab. di-ej>us. 




-e. 


-ebus, 



Obs, 1. Dies, res, and species, are the only nouns of the 
fifth declension which have the plural complete; acies, effigies, 
fades, series, and spes, in the plural, have only the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative ; the other nouns of this declension 
have no plural. 
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2. Facies, theface^ Fern. 



Bingolar.. 
N, faci-es, 
G, faci-ei, 
D, faci-ei, 
Ac. faci-em, 
V, faci-es, 
Ah, faci-e. • 



Plural. 
N. faci-es, 

G. 

D. 

Ac, faci-es, 
F. faci-es. 
Ab. 



Thos decline : 

Acies, an army, 
Efiigies, an image,. 
Series, a series, 
Spes, -ei, hope. 



Exc, The poets sometimes make the genitive* and more 
rarely the dative singular, in e; as, f\de for Jidei^ Ov. : some- 
times in i; as, pernicii for perniciei, Nbp.; and plebi for 
plebei, Liv. Requies is both of the third and the fifth declension. 

EXERCISES ON THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

1. Tell the gender^ number^ and case of the following nouns^ 
and translate them : — Diei, spei, aciem, acie, faciei, facies, 
diebus, dierum, dies, faciem, effigiem, series, rerum, diebus, 
diem, &;c., ad libitum. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, and 
tell the gender, (fee. : — The image, of the face, the things, of 
the army, the hope, of the army, a series, of days, to a day, 
from the days, with the army, to an image, &c. 



PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES ON ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 

Tell the gender, declension, case, and number, of the folloioing 
nouns, in the order here mentioned, and give the translation ; 
thus, Pennfi,, a noun, feminine, of the first declension, in the 
ablative singular, " with a pen " * : 

Via, puSri, genero, ventis, puerorum, sermo, sedile, sedili, 
sedilium, sediiibus, fructuum, fructds, sellae, tubam, regno, 



* The following arc the 
indicated by the genitive, 
Ala, -8B, a wing, 
Bellnm, -i, war, 
C&pnt, -itis, the head. 
C6ior, -is, eohr. 
Dies, -61, a day, 
Domlnufl, -i, a lord. 
Fades, -61, the face. 
FnlctuB, -iis, fruU, 
Qhner^ij a eotirin-law, 
H6nor, -w, honor. 



words used in these exercises ; the declension is 
according to No. 65. 



Iter, itineris, a way. 
M&nus, -lis, a hand, 
Mensa, -ee, a table. 
Miles, -itis, a soldier. 
P&rens, -tis, a parent, 
Parsj-tis, a^wr*. 
Puer, -i, a boy, 
Begnum, •!, a kingdom. 
Res, r6l, a thing. 
Rtlpes, -is, a rock. 



Sedile, -is, a seat. 
Sella, -86, a seat. 
Sermo, -onis, a epeech, 
Templnm, -i, a temple. 
Tempos, -dris, time. 
Ttiba, -86, a trvm^t, 
Urbs, -is, a city. 
Ventus, -i, the wind. 
Via, -8B, a ufoy, 
Vulpes, 'is, a/ooB, 
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templi, dies, rerum, capite, capitum, itineribus, partis, parent- 
ibus, rupe, urbis, vulpem, vulpibus, parente, sedilia, die, 
colorem, militis, militibus, sermones, honore, mfinus, mSniis, 
manibus, faciem, ala, tubam, mensanim, bellum, domihOrum, 
templum, puerorum, bella, bello, &c. 

Translate the following into Latin, and state the gender, de^ 
clension, case, and number, always following the same order; 
thus, " Of hoys^"* puerorum, a noun, masculine, of the first de- 
clension, in the genitive plural : 

From tJib way, to a speech, with a part, of a seat, of seats, 
to the wind, a kingdom, to a boy, of boys, with lords, foxes, 
of tables, to parents, with seats, of soldiers, from the head, 
heads, to a part, with a trumpet, in a time, of war, the time, 
of color, in a journey, to a seat, of a rock, to sons-in-law, 
with fruit, of the face, with & seat, to tables, of rocks, &;c. 



§ 18. IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

95. Irregular Nouns are divided into Variable, Defective, and 
Redundant, 

L VARIABLE NOUNS. 

96. — Nouns are variable either in Gender, or Declension, 
or in both. Nouns varying in gender are called, Hetero^ 
geneous. Those which vary in declension are called, Hetero- 
elites, 

Heteivgeneous Nowns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the ploral ; as, 

Avemus, a hill in Campania. Pangaeus, a promontory in Thram, 

Dindymus, a hill in Phrygia. TsenSrus, a promontory in ZaconicL 

Jsm&niB, a hill in Thrace, Tartftnis, hell. 

MsdSIus, a hill in Arcadia, Taygdtus, a hill in Laconia, * 

2. Masculine in the singular, masculine and neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest, plural j6ci and j6ca; locus, a place, 
plural loci and Idea. 

3. Feminine in the singular, neuter in the plural; as, 
carb&sus, a sail, plural carb&sa; Perg&mus, the citadel of 
Troy, plural Fergama, 
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4. Neuter in the singular, masculine in the plural ; as, Argos^ 
Argos, a city in Greece, plural Argi; Elysium^ the Eljsiaa 
fields, plural Ely sit; coslum^ heayen, plural coeli, 

KoU 1. — Argos J in the Singalar, is used only in the Nom. and Aoo. 

5. Neuter in the singular, masculine and neuter in the 
plural; as, frenum, a bridle, plursiLfreni axidfrena; rastrumy 
a rake, plural rasiri and rostra,- 

6. Neuter in the singular, feminine in the plural ; as, haU 
neuniy a bath, plural balnece, seldom balnea; epulum, a ban- 
quet, plural epulce; delicium, a delight, plural delidce. 

Heterodites. 

7. VaSy vasisy neuter, a vessel, of the third declension, plural 
vasa, vasorum, of the second. Jugerum, jugeri, neuter, an 
acre, of the second declension, plural jugera, jugerum, of the 
third. Jugeris and jugere from jugus, are also found in the 
singular. (See Num. 11 below.) 

8. Some Greek proper nouns are declined both by the 
second declension and the third, as follows : 

Nom, Gen, Dot, Ace, Vod AhL 



Orph.u..|;^ 




-eo, -eum, or 
-ei, -em 


■-eon, 


-eu, / 


-eo; 


ZdDed. 
8d Decl. 


^P^IiiB, 




-0, -um. 






-o; 


2d Decl. 




-&ii, -odem, 




'^ 


^e; 


SdDed. 


Achilleus, -ei. 




-eo, 




-eu. 


-eo; 


2d Ded. 


Achilles, -lis, or 


-16os, 


-li, -lem, or 


-len, 


-les, or -le. 


-le; 


SdDed. 






DOUBLE NOUNS. 







9. To ihis class may be referred a few double nouns^ the 
parts of which are of different declensions. When the two 
nominatives combine, both parts are declined like a substantive 
and adjective ; thus, 

, Eespublica, a commonwealth, Fem. 

Sin^nilar. Plural. 

N. respublica, iV. respublicae, 

G, reipublicse, G. rerumpublicfirum, 

D, reipublicae, D. rebuspublicis, 

Ac. rempublicam, Ac. respublicas, 

F. respublica, F. respubliofle, ; 

Ab. republicii. Ab. rebuspublicis. 
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JusjuRANDUM, an oath, Neut. 

Singular. ' Plural. 

JV. jusjurandum, iV^. jurajuranda, 

G. jurisjurandi, G, — '■ 

D, jurijurando, D, 

Ac. jusjuranduih, Ac, jurajuranda, 
F. jusjurandum, F. jurajuranda. 



-46.jurejurando, Ab. 

When the one part is a nominative, and the other an oblique 
case, the part in the nominative only is declined ; as, 

Materfamilias, a mistress of a family^ Fem. 

Singular. 

N, materfamilias, 

G, matrisfamilias, 

D, matrifamilias, 

Ac. matremfamilias, 

F. materfamilias. 

Ah, matrefamilias. 

Note 2. — Herc,/a»M7«M is an old form of the genitive, and is governed "by 
m&ter,' So, FaUt^jf^amUiM.JiUus-famiUaSy Jilia-famiMaa, PI. tnatres-fariM' 
hdrumt &c In tms wa.y,/amiliai is used as well aafamilias, 

IL DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

Nouns are defective either in Case or in Nurnber, 
Ohs, 1. Indeclinable nouns, i. e., nouns which have the same 
form in all cases, though commonly ranked under this class, 
do not properly belong to it, because none of the cases are 
wanting. They are such as pondo, n., a pound or pounds ; 
semis, n., the half; mille, a thousand ; caipe, an onion ; opus, 
need or needful, used both as a substantive and an adjective, n 
To these may be added any word used as a noun ; as, velle, in 
the phrase, suum velle (for sua voluntas), his own inclination ; 
— ^proper names adopted from a foreign language ; as, ElizS^ 
bet, Jerusalem, &;c. 

1. Nouns defective in pa/rticvlar cases. 

Note. — A noun used in one case only, is called a monoptote; in two cases, a 
diptoti; in three, a triptote; in four, a tetraptate; in five, & pentaptote. An 
indeclinalAe word is caLled an aptote, 

10. The following nouns are used only in one case : 
ycmifluUive, Inquies, £, want of rest. 
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Ablative. 

Admonitu, xa, an admoniH<m, Ligratus, f^ in xptVtf of, 

AmbSge, tj a winding, Idjubsu, m., vnthxmt order, 

Casse, m., a net, Interdiu, by day, 

Diu, by day, Natu, m., by birth, 

Erg6, on account of, Noct^i, f., by night, 

Fauce, £, the jaws, Promptu, m, in readiness, 

Obs, 2. Many verbal nouns of the fourth declension are 
used only in the ablative singular ; as, accUu, promptu^ &c. 
IHcis, f , and nauci, n., are used only in the genitive singular ; 
as dlcis gratia^ for form's sake ; res nauci, a thing of no value. 
Inficids, f., and inclta, f., or incitas, have only the accusative 
plural ; as, injicias ire^ to deny ; ad incitas reductus^ reduced 
to extremities. Ambages, casaes and fauces, are regularly de- 
clined in the plural. 

11. The following nouns are used only in two cases : 

NomintUive and AecuseUive, 
Astu, iLf the city of Athens, Instar, n., likeness^ bigness. 

loferiie, -as, t, sacrifces to the dead, SuppetisB, -as, £, help. 

Nominative and Ablative. 
Afltus, -u, m^ cunning. Vesper, -e, or -i, m., the evening. 

Genitive and Ablative. 
Oomp^dis, -e, £, a fetter, Spontis, -e, £, ofo?i^s own accord. 

ImpStis, -e, m.j force. Verb^ris, -e, n, a stripe. 

Jngdris, -e, a, an acre, Repetundaruin, -is, £, extortion, 

Obs. 3. Compedes, jugera and verbt^ra are regularly declined 
in the plural. Asttis is found in the nominative and accusative 
plural. 

12. The following nouns are used only in three cases : 

Notninative, Accusative and Vocative. 
Caooethes, a, a bad custom. NSfas, n^ impiety. 

(Also other Greek nouns in -es.) Nihi], and Nil, a, nothing. 
Cete, a, whales. Tempe, n., the vale of Tempe. 

Dica, «am, £, a process; pL -as. 

Nominative, Accusative and Ablative. 
Epos, a, a lieroic poem. MSlos, a, a song; pL -e. 

Fas, n^ (Uvine law. Mflne. -e, -e, a, the morning. 

Grates, f, thanks. Tabes, £, consumption. 

Lues, £, a plague, Vepres, or -is, m., a brier. 
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Kcm^ Gen. and AhL T&bom, tl, putrid gore, 
Nom^ Gen. and Aee, Munia, -drum, tl, offices, 

OpiSf t, genitive, help, (from aps^) has 6pem in the accusatiYe, and dpe 
in the ablative singular, with the plural complete, 6peSj dpunij <&c^ wealth ; 
and prici, t, dative, a prayer, (from prex,) has prSeem and price^ with the 
plural entire, prieeSj pricunif <bc. FernXnie^ n^ genitive, the thigh, (from 
fimeh^ has femXni and femXne^ in the dative and ablative singular, and 
^emXna in the nominative, accusative and vocative pluraL 

Oba, 4. Vepres has the plural entire ; and tabes and gra&hus^ 
the nominative and the ablative plural of tabes and grates^ are 
also found. 

The following nouns want the genitive, dative, and ablative 
plural : 

Far, n^ com, Mel, il, honey. Bus, n^ the country, 

Hiems, £, vdnter, MStus« m.ffear. Thus, tl, frankincense, 

(For nouns of the Fifth Declension, see 94.) 

13. The following nouns want the nominative and vocative, 
and are therefore used only in four cases : 

Ditionis, £, poioer, Sordis, t,Jilth, 

Feciidis, £, a beast, Vicis, £, a change. 

To these may be added daps^ £, a dish ; frux, £, com ; and nex, £, 
slaughter, which are seldom used in the nominative. The plural of frux 
is entire ; daps wants the genitive ; and nex seems to have the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative only. 

Chaos, n., a confused mass, wants the genitive and dative 
singular, and is not used in the plural. 

Obs. 6. Pecudis and sordis hav6 the plural entire ; vicis is 
defective in the genitive ; ditionis has no plural. 

14. Some nouns are defective in one case. 
The following want the genitive plural : 

FsBX, £, dregs. PrOles, f, offspring. 

Fax, £, a torch. Bos, m., dew. 

Labes, £, a stain, Sobdles, f, offspring. 

Lux, f, light. Sol, m, the sun. 
Os, n., the mofUh. 

SatiaSj £, a glut of any thing, and s&lum, a, the sea, want the genitive 
singular and the plural entirely. SitiUy ul, a situation, mustiness, wants 
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the genitiy^ and perhaps the dative siDgiilar, and piobalSy the genitiTe, 
datiye, and ablative plural Nimo, o^ nobody, wants the vocative sipgnlar, 
and has no plural 

n. N&ans defective in number. 

15. Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express, cannot be used in the plural. Such are the names 
of virtues and vices; of arts, herbs, metals, liquors, different 
kinds of com, abstract nouns, &;c. ; as, justitia^ justice ; luxus^ 
luxury; musica, music; opium, parsley; aurum, gold; lac, 
milk ; iridcum, wheat ; maynitudo, greatness ; senectus, old 
age ; madea, leanness, &;c. But some of the nouns included 
in these classes are occasionally found in the plural. 

16. The following masculine nouns, for the most part, want 
the plural : 

Aer, a^ris, the air, Pgnus, -i, or -tis, all manner of pro* 

^ther, -^ris, the iky, vUions, 

Hmus, -i, dunff. Pontus, -i, the sea. 

Hesperus, -i, the evening star, Pulvis, -gris, dtist. 

Ilmus, -i, mud. Sanguis, -mis, blood. 

Meridies, -iSi, mid-day. Sopor, -Oris, sleep. 

Mundus, -i, a tooman's ornaments. Vetemus, -i, a lethargy. 

Muscus, -i, moss. 

Note Z.—Air^ pvlvis, and sopor are found in the plural. 

17. The following feminine nouns, for the most part, want 
the plural : 

Argilla, -a, potter's earth SSlus, -Gtis, safety. 

F&mes, -is, hunger. Sitis, -is, thirst. 

BMiaa, if the ground. Supellex, -ctilis, household fumur 

Indoles, -is, a dixposition. ture. 

Plebs, -is, the common people. Venia, -se, pardon. 

Pabes, -is, the youth ' VespSra, -as, the evening. 

The following are sometimes found in the plural : 
Mifl, -IB, hile. Pituita, -88, phlegm. 

Cholera, -se, choler. Pix, -cis, pitch. . 

Catis, -is, the skin. PrOles, -is, offspring. 

Fftma, 'Sdffame, Quies, -etis, rest, 

Gloria, -sb, glory. Sobdlee, -is, offspring. 

liftbes, -is, a stain, TeiluB, -firis, the earth 

Pax, -cis, peace. 

3* 
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18. The following neuter nouns, for the most part, want 
the plural : 

Album, -i, a lUt of names, Liitum, -i, clay, 

BtLF&Qxrvanf 'if any deep plaee, JSfedtsTy -UnSf nectar. 

I)iiucQhjmf -if the dawn of day, "PeULguBf -i, the tea, 

Ebiir, -dris, ivory. PSnum, -i, and p^nus, •driB, all kMi 

Foenum, -i, Jiay. ofprovirions, 

GSlUf frosty indeclinable. Pus, pQris, matter, 

Ullum, -i, t/ie black speck of a bean ; Sal, b&Ub, salt, 

a trifle, Ver, veris, the spring, 

Jiibar, -aris, the sunbeam. Virus, -i, poison, 
Justitium, -i, a vacation, the time Yitrum,-i, ^/a««. 

when courts do not sit, Viscum, -i, the mistletoe, 

Lardum, -i, bacon, Yulgus, i, tJu rabble, 
IiSihum, -i, death, 

Obs, 6. JSbiir, iardum, liLtum^ and pu8^ are found in the 
plural y and pel&ge is found, in some cases, as the plural of 
pel&gus; sal, as a neuter noun, is not used in the plural. 

19. Many nouns want the singular ; such as the names of 
feasts, books, games, and many cities and places ; as, 

ApoUiuAres, -ium, games in honor of Olympia, -Orum, the Olympic garner 
Apollo, SyracQsjB, -Arum, Syracuse, 

Bacchanalia, -ium, and -drum, the Hierosolyma, -drum, Jerusalem, / 
feasts of Bacchus, TheimopylsB, -&rum, the straits of 

Bucolica, -drum, a book of pastorals, Thermopylai. 

20. The following masculine nouns are scarcely used in 
the singular : 

Antes, the front rows of vines, InfSri, the gods below, 

CancelU, lattices^ or windows made Lemiires, -um, ghosts, hobgoblins, 

with cross-bars, LibSri, children. 

COni, gray hairs, Majdres, -um, ancestors, 

Cel^res, -um, the light-horse, Mflnes, -ium, ghosts. 

Codicilli, writings, Mindres, -um, successors. 

Fasti, -drum, or fastus, -uum, calen- Penfite8,-um, or -ium, AoiMfAo/J^otl^ 

darSf in which were marked festival- PostSri, posterity. 

days, <&& Procures, -um, the nobles, 

Fdri, the gangways of a ship, or seats Pugill&res, -ium, writing tables, 

in the Circus, Sup^ri, the gods above, 

Obs, 7. Liberi and proch-es are also found in the singular 
{proch'em). Some of the others, as inferi, majdres, &c.. 
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are properly adjectiYes, and a^ee inth the substantiyes which 
are implied in their signification. 

21. The following feminine nouns want the singular : 

GliteQse, a pannier, Kalendae, "NGmaa, Idus, ParietiiiSB, ruinous walls 
-uum, names which the Phal£r8B, trappings, 
Bomans gave to certain "Pnmitisdtjirst fruits, 
days in each month, ReHquise, a remainder, 
Lactes, the small guts, Salinse, salt-pits, 
Lapici(^j]», stone guar- Sc&lffi, a ladder, 
ries, Soopse, a besom. 

Manubise, spoils taken in TenebrsB, darkness. 



GQnae, a cradle, 
]>Srae, imprecations, 
DivitiaB, riches, 
ExcubisB, watches, 
Ezsequise, funercHs, 
EzuviaB, spoils, 
Feriae, holidays, 
Geme, trifles, 
Induciffi, a truce. 



Thennse, hot baths, 
Tricaa, toys, 
YalYSBy folding doors, 
Yindicise, a claim of It 
bertyt a defence 



war, s. 

Muue, threats, 
InduTise, clothes to put Kugse, trijles, 

on, NundiD^ a market, 

Insidiss, snares, Nuptise, a marriage. 

The following are generally found in the plural : 

Alpes, the Alps, Charites, -um, the Graces, 

ArgutisB, quirks f witticisms, Facetiaa, pleasant sayings, 
Bigse, a chariot drawn by two horses. IneptisB, sUly stories. 

Trigs, by three, FrsestigiaB, enchantments. 

Quadrigae, by four, SalSbrae, rugged places. 

Braccse, breeches. 

22. The following neuter nouns want the singular : 



kfAsLj public acts or records. 
ifistiya, sumtner quarters. 
Anna, arms. 
Bellaria, -um, dainties, 
fireyia, -nm, shallows, 
Cibaria, victuals, 
Crepundia, ehildrerCs toys, 
Cunabula, a cradle^ an origin, 
Ezta, the entrails, 
Februa, purifying sacrifices. 
Flabra, hlaMs of wind, 
Frfiga, strawberries, 
Hybema, winter quarters. 
Dia, -um, the entrails, 
IvAtBLt funeral ritfs, 
f4Mfn«Dtis lamentaliani. 



laxAia, provisions for the entertain^ 
ment of foreign ambassadors, 

Magalia, -um, cottages. 

Moenia, -um, the walls of a city. 

Orgia, the sacred rites of Bacchus. 

Parentftlia, -um, solemnities at the 
funeral of parents, 

Prseoordia, the diaphragm^ the heart, 

SpODS&lia, -um, espousals, 

Statiya, a standing camp, 

Talaria, -um, winged shoes, 

Tesqua, rough places, 

Transtra, the seats on which the rowers 
sit i^ ships. 

UtensiUa, -um, viensils. 
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Ohs. 8. Acta and tranatra, are also found in the singular. 
Some of the others, as cesdva^ brevia, kybema, stativa^ dsc, are 
properly adjectives ; and agree with the substantives which are 
necessary to complete their meaning. 

in. MedmidmU Nbv/m. 

23. Some nouns are redundant in termination, gender, oi 
foMn of declension : as, arbor, or arbos, a tree; vulgus, the 
rabble, masculine or neuter; menda^ mendce, or menduniy mendiy 
a fault. 

The most numerous class of redundant nouns, is composed 
of those which express the same meaning by different termina* 
tions; as, 

MiheVf -Sris, ^ sethra, -bb, the air. Gfilu, d: 'UrOf frost, 
Alvear, ^ -e, ^ -ium, a bee-hive. Gibbus, <jCr -a; ^ -er, -Sris, or -€ri, a 

Amar&cius, <£r -um, sweet marjoram. bunchy a swelling. 

AiK^e, ik -ium, an oval shield. Glutmum, ds -en, glue. 

Angiportus, -i^ ds -i, ds -um, a narrow GniB, -ms, d: -uifl, -uis, a crane. 

lane. « Laurus, i, d: -i^, a laurel tree. 

Aphractus, <fe -um, an open ship, Maceria, d: -ies, -iei, a wall. 

Aplustre, d: -um, thefiag, colors. Material •«, d: -ies, -iei, matter. 

Arbor, ds -os, a tree, Menda, -IB, ds -um, -i, a fault. 

BactkluB, ds -um, a ttaff, Milli&re, <b -ium, a mile. 

Balteus, ds -um, a belt, Monitum, ds -ub, -Ha^ an admonition, 

Batillus, ds -um, afire-shovel, Muria, d: -lea, -iei, briru or pickle. 

Cftpus, <jEr -o, a capon. Nftsus, d: -um, the nose. 

Cassis, -idis, & -ida, -idse, a helmet. Obsidio, d: -um, a siege. 
CSpa, ijfc -e, (indec), an onion. Ostrea, -ee, d! -ea, drum, an otfster, 

Clypeus, d: -um, a shield. Peplus, ds -um, a veil, a robe. 

Colluvies, ds -10, filth, dirt. Pgnus, -ts, ^ -i ; ^ -um ; ds -us, -<>ria^ 

OompOges, d: -go, a Joining. provieions. 

Conger, ^ -grus, a /ar^tf eel. Pistrina, ^ -um, a grinding-Jumse, 

Crficus, ds -um, saffron, Plebs, <fc -es, /Ac cotnmon people. 

Cubitus, <jfr -um, a <?MWf. Prietextus, -fis, <fc -um, a pretext. 

Diluvium, <!; -es. a deluge, R&pum, <fr -a, a turnip. 

Elggi, -Orum, <fc -la, an degy, ROma, <fc -men, the cud. 

Mephantus,' ds Elephas, -antis, an Buscum, ds -us, butcher's broom. 

elephant, Segmen, ds -mentum, a parxng. 

Ess^da, ds -um, a chariot. Sepes, ds seps, a hedge. 

Eventus, d: -a, -^rum, an event f Sibflus, ^ -a, -orum, a hissing. 

6ausftpa,dEr-6,-e6;dEr-6,-is;<fr-am,a SSnm, ds -mn, a milk paiL 

rough doth. Str&men, ds -turn, straw. 
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Sufflmen, A -torn, a perfwme. ToroiUar, di -Are, a toine-preu. 

Tignus, A -nm, a plank, YeteraoB, dt -um, a Uthargy. 

T&al, dft -Hie, a hedr€Wfering, YiBCum, ds-TOyihie mistletoe, 
Tcmitnis, -^ds -Utds -umn, thunder, 

Obs. 9. Some of the nouns in the preceding list, may be 
used in either or in any of the terminations, and in the singular 
or plural, indifferently ; some, as auxilium, laurus, -(ts, are 
used only in one or two cases ; or in one number, as elegi; 
while others, as prostextus (a pretext) and prcetextum (a border), 
though sometimes synonymous, are commonly employed in a 
different meaning. 

24. The following nouns have a meaning in the plural dif- 
ferent from that which generally belongs to them in the 
singular: 

Singular. 
AedeB, a temple, 
Aimlium, assUtanee. 
Bdnmn, any thing good. 
Career, a prison, 

Gastrmn, a fort, 

Comitium, a place in the Roman 
forum where the comitia were held, 
Copia, plenty, 
Cupedia, daintiness, 
Facultas, power ^ ability, ^ 
Faseis, a bundle oftwigSf a fagot, 

Itnis. the end of any thing, 
FortCkna, /or^ntf. 
Gratia, grace, faxar, 
HoituBy a garden. 
Litdra, a letter of the alphabet. 
Lustrum, a period of five years, 
Nat&lis, a birth-day, 
OpSra, labor, 
Opifl, (genitive,) help. 
Pars, a part, portion, 
PUiga, a space, a tract of country, 
Frineipiom, a beginning, a first prin- 
ciple, m elemient. 



Plural. 
Aedes, a house, 
Auzilia, auxiliary troops, 
BdD&i^goods, property, 
Oarc^res, the barriers of a race 

course, 
Castra, a camp, 
Comitia, an assembly of the people 

for the purpose of voting, 
Copiae, troops, 
Cupediae, or -a, dainties, 
FacultAtes, weaith, property. 
Fasees, a bundle of rods carried be^ 

fore the chief magistrate of Rome, 
fines, the boundaries of a country, 
FortQnffi, an estate, possessions 
Gratiae, thar^s, 
Horti, pleasure-grounds. 
LitSrsB, a letter, epistle. 
Lustra, dens of wild beasts, 
Natales, birth, descent. 
Opgrse, toorkmen. 
Opes, wealth, power. 
Partes, a party, faction. 
PlSgae, nets used by hunters. 
Principia, a place in the camp where 
^ .thfi gene*a£sJbmt stood,. , . ; 
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Singular. Plural. 

Bofitrum, the beak of a bird, the Bxtetea^apuipitiniheBomanfarumf 
aharp part of the prow of a ship. from which orators tued to addreee 

the people. 
Sal, salt, S£Ies, loitticisms. 

Note 4. — All the nouns in the preceding list, except eastrum and eomUium, 
are Bometimes found in the singular, in the sense in which they more oom- 
monly occur in the plural. 



§ 19. THE ADJECTIVE. 

97. — ^An Adjective is a word used to qualify 
a substantive ; as, vir bonus, a good man ; decem 
nd/vee^ ten sHps. 

A noun is qualified by an adjective when the object named 
is thereby described, limited, or distinguished from other things 
of the same name. 

J. The accidents of the adjective are gender, number, and 
case, and, of most adjectives, also comparison. 

2. Adjectives, in Latin, indicate the gender, number, and 
case, by the termination ; as, bon-us, bdn-a, bon-um, (98.) 

3. Participles have the form and declension of adjectives, 
while, in time and signification, they belong to the verb. 

4. Some adjectives denote each gender by a different termi- 
nation in the nominative, and consequently have three ter- 
minations. Some have one form common to the masculine 
and feminine, and jire adjectives of two terminations ; and 
some are adjectives of one termination, which is common to 
all genders. 

5. Adjectives are either of the first and second declensions, 
or of the third only. 

6. Adjectives of three terminations (except thirteen), are of 
the first and second declensions ; but those of one or two ter- 
minations, are of the third. 

Uxc. Thirteen adjectives in er, of three terminations, are 
of the third deoleiision* (See 99-5.) 
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§ 20. ADJECnVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
' DECLENSIONS. 

98. — Adjectives of the first and second declensions have the 
masculine always in us or er; the feminine always in a, and 
the neuter always in um; as, masculine bdnus, feminine bona, 
neuter bonum, good. 

The masculine in us and er, is declined like domtnus, and 
gener; the feminine in a, like penna; and the neuter in um, 
like regrvum: thus, 



1. Bonus, bona, bonum, good. 



N, bon-us, 
Q. bon-i, 
jD. b5n-o, 
Ac, b6n-um, 
V. bdn-e, 
Ab, b5n-o. 



Singular. 
Fern, 
a, 



ce, 

am, 

a, 



Neut, 
um,, 

o, 

um, 
um, 
o. 



Plural. 

Mom, ' Fem^' 

N, b5n-i, se, 

O, bon-orum, arum, 

is, 

as, 

ae, 

is. 



Neut. 

a, 

Crum. 
is, 
a, 

a, 

is. 



AltuB, high, 
AmpluB, large, 
Blandua, flattering, 
C&ni8, dear. 



D, bon-is, 
Ac. bon-os, 

F. bon-i, 
Ab, b6n-is. 

In the same manner decline : 

Caviw, AoJ/ow. loB^iQA^joyfid, 

Doctufl, learned, PlenuB,/M//. 

Barus, hard. -Privatua, private, 

FiduB, faithful. Rectus, right. 

Also all participles, numerals, and pronouns, in us; as, awfl- 
tus, amaturus, amandus, — -primus, secundus, &c., — meus, tuus, 
suus, 
Jfbte l.—Meue has mi in the vocative masculine, seldom mew, 

2. Tenbr, tsnxra, tbnerum, tender. 

Plural. 

Mate Fein, J^eut, 

i^. ten€r-i, «b, a, 

G. tener-orum,8rum, Crum, 
D, tcngr-is, is, is, 
Ac, tener-os, as, a, 
V. tener-i,' 8b, a, 
.46. tener-is, is, is. 





Singular. 




Mage. 


Fern. 


ITeut, 


JSr. t^ner, 


a, 


um, 


G. ten6r-i. 


8B, 


i, 


D. ten^r-o. 


», 


Or 


Ac, tener-um, am. 


um, 


V, tSner, 


a, 


um, 


Ah. tener-o, 


^, 


0. 
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In the same manner decline : 

-^per^ rough. Miser, wrecked, "ExteTt foreign, 

'^her, free. ^Prosper, />r<Mrp«rau«. -S£tur,jfW/. 

Also compounds deriyed from g8ro and fSro; as, larHgw, beaiiQg irool; 
9pifer, briDging helpw 

But most adjectives in er lose the e in all the genders (66) ; as, 
3. Atsb, atra, atruu, black. 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Mom. 


I^em. 


Neut. Mate. Fetn. 


' Nmt. 


K ater, 


atr-a, 


atr-um. 


K atr-i, atr-se, 


atr-a. 


Q. atr-i, 


atr-se, 


atr-i, 


G. atr-6rum,atr-arum,atr-0rumi. 


J), atr-o, 


atr-ae, 


atr-o. 


D. atr-is, atr-is. 


atr-is, 


Ac. atr-um, 


atr-am, 


atr-um, 


^c.atr-os, atr-as, 


atr-a, 


V, ater, 


atr-a, 


atr-um. 


V. atr-i, atr-se. 


atr-a. 


Ah. atr-o, 


atr4^ 


atr-o. 


-46.atr-is, atr-is, 


atr-is. 




In like manner decline : 




jEger, nek. 




MScer, lean, S^er, sacred. 


Cr&her, frequent. 


Pulcherj /at 


r. Sinister, left 



Dexter y right, has dextra, dextrum ; or dextihra, dextirum. 

4. The following adjectives have the genitive singular in 
iu8, and the dative in i; namely. 

Alius, another of many. Solus, alone. 

Alter, the other of two. Tdtus, whole. 

Alteruter, tfte one or Ullufl> any. 

other. Unus, one. 

Neuter, neither. Uter, whether. 
NulluB, none. 

In the other cases, they are like bonus, thier, or ater; as, 



Uterlibet, which of tits 

two you please. 
Uterque, both. 
Utervis, which of the 

two you pleate. 



TOTUS, TOTA, TOTUM, wkolc. 



Singular. 




Plural. 




Mate. Fern. 


Nmt. 


Mate. Fern. 


ITeui. 


N. tot-US, a. 


um. 


N. tot-i, 8B, 


a> 


G. tot-ius, ius. 


ius. 


G. tot-Orum, arum, 


orum, 


D. tQt-i, i, 


h 


D. tot-is, is, 


is. 


Ac. t6t-um, am, 


um. 


Ac. t6t-os, as, 


^ 


V. tOt-e, a, 


um, 


F. tot-i, ee. 


», 


Ab. tot^, &, 


o. 


^6.tOt.is, is, ' 


is. 
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JScfU 2. — AlvM has cXvudva the neater; aod in the genitive alboiy oontracted 
for aHwM ; dative, aHAi, The genitive in vus^ in poetry^ has the % either long 
or short; in prose, always long. Utery neuter, dUer, ahwy vUuSy and wulkiSf 
instead of ius in the genitive^ and i in the dative, occasionally, in the early 
irriters, have the regular genitive i, a;, i, and dative o, «b, o. 



I 21. ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

99. — ^RuLE 1. Adjectives of the third declen- 
sion, have e or % in the ablative singular ; but if ' 
the neuter is in ^, the ablative has i only. 

Rule 2. The genitive plural ends in mm, and 
the neuter of the nominative, accusative, and vocar 
tive, mia. 

Exc. Except comparatives, which have wm 
and a. 

I. Adjectives of one termiifiation. 





1. Felix 


, happu. 




Singular. 


Plural. 




M(uc, Fern. 


ITeut, Mane, Fern, 


yeut. 


N. felix, felix, 


felix, 


N, felic-es, es. 


ia, 


G, felic-is, is, 


is, 


G, felic-ium, ium, 


ium 


D, felic-i, i, 


h . 


J), felic-ibus, ibus, 


ibis, 


Ac, felio-em, em. 


felix, 


Ac. felic-es, . es. 


ia, 


V. felix,. felix, 


felix, 


V. felic-es, es, 


ia, 


AL felic-e or i, ie or i, 


eori. 


Ab. felic-ibus, ibus. 


ibua 


In like manner decline : 




FSroz, hdd. 


Supplex, mppliant Trux, -flcis, cruel. 


SSgax, saffoeious. 


Tdnax, tenacioiu. Vfilox, -ocia, i 


M^fi, 


2, 


Prudens, prudent, 

Singular. 




Masc, 


Fern, Neut. 




N. prudens, 


prudens, prudens, 




0, prudent-is. 


prudent-is, prudent4s, 




D, prudent-i. 


prudent-i, prudent-i. 




Ac, prudent^em, 


prudent-em, prudens, 




V, prudens. 


prudens, prudens. 




Ab, prudent-c, or 


-i, prud 


3nt-e, or -i, prudent-e, 


or A. 
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Mom, 

N» prudent-es, 
Q. prudent-ium, 
J9. prudent-ibus, 
Ac. prudept-es, 
F. prudent-es, 
Ah, prudent-ibus, 



. Plural. 
F<m,_ Newt. 

/prudent-es\ prudent-ia, 

pruden[t-iuim prudent-ium, 

i prudent-ibus,] prudent-ibus, 

prudent-es, prudent-ia, 

prudeut-es, prudent-ia, 

prudent-ibus,! prudent-ibus. 

In like manner decline : 

Clemens, -lis, ^en^/«. Ingeos, ^reo^. K^cen8,/m^ 

Also all participles ia ns ; as, &man8y dUeenSf liffenty audiens, ^ 

^o^._Participles have e oftener than i in the ablaUve singular, and in thi( 
ablative absolute, they have e only. 

IL Adjectwe^ of two terminations. 
3. MiTis, MITE, meek. 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Mate, 


Fern. 


NmL 


Masc. 


Fm. 


Naa. 


N. mit-is. 


is. 


e, 


N. mit-es. 


.es. 


ia. 


G. mit-is. 


is, 


is. 


6^. mit-ium. 


ium. 


ium. 


J). miU, 


i, 


i, 


D. mit-ibus. 


ibus, 


Jbus, 


Ac. mit-em. 


em. 


e, 


Ac. nut-es, 


es, 


ia. 


V. mit-is. 


is. 


e, 


V. mit-es. 


es, 


ia. 


Ab. noit-i. 


i, 


i, 


Ah. mit-ibus. 


ibus. 


ibus. 



In the same manner decline : 
Agilis, active. Debilis, weiik. T&lis, iuch. 

Br^vis, short, Incoliunis, safe. UtiQis, ttseful. 

4. Comparative Degree^ — Mitior, mitius, vMyre meek. 



Singular. 




Plural. 




Moic. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Maac. Fern. 


Nina. 


I^. mitior. 


mitior, 


mitius. 


N. mitior-es, es, 


*'. 


G. mitior-is. 


is, 


is. 


G. miti5r-um, um. 


um, 


D. mitior-i. 


i, 


i, 


J), mitior-ibus, ibus. 


ibus, 


Ac. miti6r-em. 


em, 


mitius, 


Ac. mitior-es, es, 


a, 


V. mitior, 


mitior, 


mitius, 


V. mitior-es, es. 


a, 


-46. mitior-e or ] 


,eori. 


e or i. 


Ah. mitior-ibus, ibus, 


ibus. 



In like manner decline : 

Altior, higher. Felicior, happier. Melior, better. 

Brevior, sfwrter. Fortior, braver. Molior, softer. 

Durior, harder. M&jor, greater. P6jop, worse. 
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JEaec, Plus^ more, has only the neuter gender in the singular^ 
and is thus declined : 



Siugalar. 
Neui. 
N. plus, 
G. plur-is, 

D. 

Ac. plus, 
F. 



Masc, 
N, plur-es, 
G, plur-ium, 
D. plur-ibus, 
Ac, plur-es, 
F. 



Plural. 
Fem, 
es, 
ium, 
ibus. 



Neut. 

ium, 
ibus. 



Keia. 


Mate, 


Fem. 


Neut, 


e, 


N. acr-es, 


es. 


ia,- 


is, 


G, acr-ium. 


ium. 


ium. 


i, 


D, acr-ibus, 


ibus. 


ibus, 


e, 


Ac, acr-es. 


es. 


ia, 


e, 


V. acr-es, 


es. 


ia, 


i. 


Ah, acr-ibus, 


ibus, 


ibjfs, 



u4^. plur-ibus, ibus, ibus. 

NoU.—'ThQ neater plural in ta is hardly ever used. The compound, 
plwret^ ha3 no singular. 

III. Adjectives of three terminations. 

5. Acer or agris, acre, sharp. 

Singular. Plural. 

Mate. Fem. 

N, acerjoracr-isj is, 
^'.'acr-i^*^ ""^ is, 
D. acr-i, i, 

Ac. acr-em, em, 

V, acer,#racr-iM is, 
Ab. acr-i, ^ -^ i, 

Besides acer^ the following twelve are declined in this wky : 
Alitcer, cheerful. Equester, equestrian. Saliiber, wholesome. 

Oampester,^a^, level. Faluster, marshy. Silvester, woody. 

Cel6ber,/anM)w«. Pedester, on foot. Terrester, terrestrial. 

C^ler, twift. Piiter, putrid. Volucer, swift. 

100. — Exceptions in the Allati/oe Singvla/r a/nd 
GenitiA)e Plwral. 

Exc, 1. The following adjectives have 6 in the ablative, 
singular, and um in the genitive plural ; viz : 

Coelebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Sospes, safe. 

Compos, master of. Juv^nis, young. ImpQbes, beardless. 

Hospes, strange. pQbis, marriageable. Superstes, surviving. 

ImpoB, unable. S^nez, old. Y^tus, old. 

The compounds of cd/or, corpor, cuspis, and pw, have lilrewise e and 
tan. 
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Note, — CaeU^^ eompos^ impoe, and mpertteSy have sometimeB % io the 
ablative. Vi^ua has commonly ve(eri in the ablative, bat always Vetera and 
veUrum in the plural. 

Exc, 2. The following adjectives have c or t in the ablative 
singular, and urn in the genitive plural ; viz : 

Ales, tffinffed. Deg^ner, degenerate. FartSceps, eharing. 

AncepSr double, Dispar, unequal. Prsceps, headlong, 

Artlfex, artificial, IMves, rich, Princepe, chief, 

CSour, tame, Impar, unequal. Supplex, suppliant 

Oompar, eqital. Inops, poor. Vigil, voatchfvl. 

Note. — Memor^ mindfiil ^ imtMrnor, unmindful ; par^ equal ; €iher^ fertile ; 
wlUcer^ swift, have i only m the ablative singular, aud um in the genitive 
plural ; except par^ which has ium. 

Locuplesj rich ; sone^ guilty,/ and insons^ innocent, have um^ as well as ium, 
in the gemtive plural. 



101.— § 22. IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^Irregular adjectives are Defective or JRedundant. 

L DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. The adjectives frugi^ temperate ; sat or satis^ sufficient; 
semis^ half; and the plurals gwo/, how many ? tot^ so many ; 
aliquot^ some ; qvotqvot, and qtbotcunque^ how many soever ; 
toddem, just so many, are indeclinable. Nequam^ worthless, 
is also indeclinable, but used in both numbers. 

2. JSxspes, hopeless ; and potis, neuter pote, sometimes 
pdiis, able, are used only in the nominative. They are of all 
genders, and potis is also found joined with plural nouns. 

TantuTidem, as much, has tantidem in the genitive, and^ton- 
tundem, m. and n., in the nominative and accusative singular. 

Necesse^ or necessum^ necessary; and volupe, pleasant, are 
used only in the nominative and accusative singular. 

3. Mactus, -c, and plural -i, a common word of encourage- 
ment, brave! gallant! is used only in the nominative and 
vocative singular, and nominative plural. 

Plus, more, in the singular, is neuter only ; wants the dative, 
and probably the vocative ; has e only in the ablative, and a, 
seldom ta, in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural 
neuter. 
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Prim&ris, genitive, first, wants the nominative and vocative 
singular, and the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural 
neuter ; likewise seminecis, half dead, which is not used in the 
neuter, and has seminh:uin in the genitive plural. 

JPauci, few; and jplerlgue, the most part, are seldom used in 
the singular. 

4. The following classes of words want the vocative ; viz : 
Partitives ; as, guldam, alius : Relatives ; as, quails, quantus : 
Negatives J as, nullus, neuter: Interrogatives ; as, qu6tusf 
uter? 

Except aliquis, quicunque, quilihet, and quisque. (See 131.) 

5. The following adjectives of one termination, in the sub- 
joined list, are scarcely used in the nominative, accusative, or 
vocative plural of the neuter gender ; viz : 

Adjectives in ER : as, pauper, puber, celer, degener, uher. 

Adjectives in FEX : as, arUfex, camtfex. 

Adjectives in OR : as, memor, concdlor, bicorpor. 

Adjectives in ES : as, ales, dives, locupUs, sospes, supersieSj 
deses, reses, hebes, t^res, prcepes. 

Adjectives in OS : as, compos, impos, exos. 

Also pubis, impubis, supplex, comis, inops, vigil, sons, insons^ 
intercus, redux, and perhaps some others. 

CcBter, or cceterus, the rest, is scarcely used in the nominative 
singular masculine. 

Vicirix, victorious, and ultrix, revengeful, are feminine only 
in the singular, but feminine and neuter, in the plural ; victrlces, 
victricia, 

XL REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES, 

6. Some adjectives compomided of cllvus^frSnum, hadllumy arma^jUgum^ 
ImtuB^ aomnuSj and animus, have two forniB of declension ; one in 9M, of the 
first «nd second declensions ; and another in is, of the third ; as, acclltms, 
-a, -urn, and cwellvis, -e, steep ; imbecillus, and imbecillis, weak ; semisomnus, 
and semisomnis, half-sleeping ; exan^nus, and exan\misj dead. Also, 
hildris, and hU&mSy merry. 

Ohs, Some of these compounds do not admit of this variation; as, 
fn4igruiii^(mus,flexan1mus, effrSnus, levisomnuSy not magnanXmiSj <&c. On the 
ooatrary, pusHlanKmiSy injUgiSf illlmis, insomniSf exsamnis, are used, and 
not piuillanKmuSf <&c. SemianXmis, inermis, subllmis, acdlvis, deellvis, 
procllvis, are more common than semianXmus, Ac. Irianlmis, and bijUgis^ 
are scarcely used. 
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§ 23. EXERaSES ON ADJECTIVES. 
1. Adjectives and Substantives to be declined together. 



Parva c^lsa, a small cottage, 
Clarus poeta, a famous poet, 
Pulcihra filia, a beautiful daughter, 
Dulce pomum, a tweet apple. 
Docilis puer, a docile boy, 
Brgve »vmn, a short life, 
CSpajc antnim, a capacious den. 
Magnum 6pu8, a great work, 
Serenus dies, a clear day, 
Densa nGbes, a thick cloud. 
ftdus pastor, a faithful shepherd 



Alta arbor, a high tree, 
Priscus mos, an ancient custom, 
Callida sestas, a warm summer. 
Tutus portus, a safe harbor, 
Nobile carmen, a noble poem, 
Antiqua urbs, an ancient city. 
Magna dos, a great dowry, 
C^ya navis, a hollow ship, 
Culpatus P&ris, wicked Paris, 
Miser Tros, a miserable Trojan, 
Ihfeliz I^do, unhappy Dido, 



2. Translate the following imrds into Englishj according \ 
their number and case : 



OpSrismagni, 
ClaropoetflB, 
Diei serSno, 
Diei serSni, 
Densis nubibuB, 
Fidi pastOris, 
^vo brSvi, 



Urbem antiquom, 
Poetis clSris^ 
Pu^ri deciles, 
Bdte magn&, 
Morum priscdrmn, 
Carmihis nobilis, 
Oallida aest&te, 



TJrbis antiquse, 
Paridi culp&to, 
Arb5res alt», 
Trois mis^ri, 
IMdo infelici, 
PortJbus tQtis, 
Dulcium pomOrum. 



3. Translate the following phrases into Latin^ observing to 
put the adjective in the same gender^ number, and case, with the 
substantive. The words will be found in the list above : 



To a small cottage. 
Of a capacious den, 
From lofty trees, 
For unhappy Dido, 
In a hollow ship, 
A wretched Trojan, 
With thick clouds, 
From a clear day, 
Of sweet apples. 
High trees, 
With great dowries^ 



Of ancient customs. 
Of an ancient city. 
To a great work, 
O wicked Paris, 
Faithful shepherds. 
In a short life. 
With a sweet apple, 
With clear days. 
Noble poems, 
Of ancient cities. 
In small cottages, 



In a great work, 
With wicked Paiis^ 
A harbor safe. 
In a clear day. 
Of small cottages, 
To a thick cloud. 
With high trees. 
Beautiful daughters, 
In a warm smnmer. 
Of a short life. 
With docile boys. 
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§ 24. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

102. — Numeral adjectives are those which signify number. 
In Latin, they are divided into four classes ; viz : 

1. Cardinal^ which express number simply, or how many; 
as, <me, two^ ihree^four^ &c, 

2. Ordinal^ denoting which one of a number; Bs^Jirst^ 
second^ third, fourth^ &;c. 

3. Distributive, denoting how many to each ; as, 6lnt, two 
by two, or two to each. 

4. Multiplicative, denoting how many fold. 

L CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



103. The Cardinal 


or Principal numbers are : ' 




XJnriB, 




L 


one. 


Duo, 




XL 


two. 


Trea, 




UL 


three. 






Ull, or IV. 


f<n*r. 






V. 


five. 


Sex, 




VL 


six. 


Septem, 




vn. 


seven. 


Octo, 




VllL 


eight. 


NSvem, 




VlUl, OP IX. 


nine 


D€cem, 




X. 


ten 


UndScim, 




XL 


eleven 


Duoddcim, 




XIL 


twelve 


TredScim, 




XHL 


thirteen 


Quatuordgcim, 




XTTII, or XrV. 


fourteen 


Quind^cim, 




XV. 


fifteen 


Sed^cim, or Sexd^cim, 


XVL 


sixteen 


Septemdecim, 




XVIL 




Octodficim, 




-X-YILL 


eighteen 


NoTemddcim, 




XVIIII, or XTX. 


nineteen 


VigiDti, 




XX. 


ttoenty 


Viginti Dnufl, or 
Uous et viginti, 


\ 


XXL 


twenty-one 


Viginti duo, or 
Duo et viginti, <&c 


\ 


xxn. 


twenty-two 


Triginta, 




XXX. 


thirty 


Qnadraginta, 




XXXX, or XL. 
3* 


forty. 
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Quioquaginta, 


L. 


fiM 


Sexaginta, 


TiX. 


tixty. 


Septuaginta, 


T.XX. 


seventy. 


Octoginta, 


LXXX. 


eighty. 


Nonaginta, 


LXXXX, or XC. 


ninety. 


Centum, 


C. 


a hundred 


Centum tSnus. or 
Centum et linus, (feo^ 


CL 


a hundred <md one, 4kc, 






Ducenti, -sb, -a, 


CO. 


two hundred. 


Trecenti, 


CCC. 




Quadring^iti, 


COCO. 


four hundred. 


Quingenti, 


10, or D. 


Jive hundred 


Sexcenti, 


100, or DO. 


six hundred 


Septingenti, 


1000, or poo. 


seven hundred 


Octingenti, 


lOCOO, or bcOO. 


eight hundred 


Nongenti, 


lOOCCO, or DOCCC. 


nine hundred 


MiUe, 


CIO, or M. 


a thousand. 


Duo miUia, or 
Bis mille, 


CIOOIO, or MM. 


tuo thousand. 


Quinque millia, or 
Qumquies mille, 


100, or T. 


Jive thousand. 


Decies mille, 


COIOO, or X. 


ten thousand. 


Quinquaginta millia, or \ 
Qumquagies mille, 


1000, or X. 


fifty-thousand. 


Centum millia, or ) 
Centies mille, f 


COCIOOO, or 0. 


a hundred thousand. 



104.— OBSERVATIONa 

1. Eighteen and nineteen, are more properly expressed by 
duodeviginti, and undeviginti; from which Ordinals, Distri- 
butives and Adverbs are likewise formed. The same form is 
also used in the corresponding numbers of each of the other 
decades ; as, duodetriginta, twenty-eight ; undetriginta, twenty- 
nine, &c. 

2. The Cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, want the 
singular. * 

3. Uhus, as a numeral, is not used in the plural, except 
when joined with a substantive that wants the singular ; as, 
una mcenia, one wall ; or when several particulars are con- 
sidered as one whole ; as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. 
Vhu8 is declined like totw (98-4). 
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t 


Plural. 






Plural. 




Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mate. 


Fern, 


KetO. 


N. duo, 


duse, 


duo. 


K tres, 


tres. 


tria. 


0. duorum. 


duarum 


> duorum, 


G. trium. 


tiium, 


trium, 


D, duobus, 


du&bus. 


duobus. 


D. tribus, 


tribus, 


tribus, 


Ac. duos, -0, 


duas. 


duo. 


Ac, tres, 


tres. 


tria. 


F. duo, 


du«e. 


duo. 


F. tres. 


tres. 


tria, 


Ab. duobus, 


duabus. 


duobus. 


Ab, tribus. 


tribus, 


tribus, 



AmbOf bott, is declined like diio, 

4. All the cardinal numbers, from guaiuor to centum in- 
elusive, are indeclinable ; and from centum to miUe^ they are 
declined like the plural of bonus (98-1). 

5. Mille, when placed before a genitive plural, is a sub- 
stantive indeclinable in the singular ; in the plural, it is de- 
clined like the plural of sedtle (83-8) ; thus, millia^ miUium^ 
milHbus, &c. When it has a substantive in any other case 
than the genitive plural joined to it, it is a plural adjective 
indeclinable; as, niille homines^ a thousand men; bis mille 
kominUus, with two thousand men. 

ROMAK METHOD OF NOTATION BY LETTERS. 

6. The capital letters used by the Romans to denote num- 
bers, we?e C, I, L, V, X, which are therefore called Numeral 
Letters. I, denotes one; V, Jive; X, ten; L^Jifty, and C, a 
hundred. By the various combinations of these letters, all 
numbers were expressed as follows : 

The repetition of a letter repeats its value; thus, II signifies 
two; III, three; XX, twenty; XXX, thirty; CC, two hundred; 
CCC, three hundred, &c. V and L are never repeated. 

When a letter of less value is placed before another of 
greater value, the value of the less is taken from the greater. 
When placed after it, the value of the less is added to the 
greater; thus, ^z 

IV. Four, V. Five, VI. Six. 

IX. Nine, X. Ten, XL Eleven. 

XL. Forty, L. Fifty, LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety, C. A hundred, CX. A hundred and ten. 
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A thousand "Was marked CD, which was afterwards expressed 
by M, the initial of mille. Five hundred is marked D, after- 
wards changed into D. 

The annexing of to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; 
thus, 100 denotes ^ve thousand; IDOO^ffty thousand. 

In like manner, a C prefixed, together with another an- 
nexed to the numerals CIO, always increases the value ten- 
fold; thus, CD, a thousand; CCDO, ten thousand; CCCDOO, 
a hundred thousand. Any higher number than this, according 
to Pliny, was expressed by repetition; thus, CCCDOO, 
CCCDOO, two hundred thousand. 

Thousands are 8ometimes_expressed by a line drawn_over 
the numeral letters; thus, 111 denotes tliree thousand; X, ten 
thousand, 6ic 

IL ORDINAL NUMBERa 

105. — ^The Ordinal Numerals are formed from the cardinal ; 
they all end in us, and are declined like b&nus (98-1); as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second ; 6iG. (See the following table.) 

ni DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 

106. — Distributive numerals distribute an equal number to 
each individual of several objects, or an equal number at dif^ 
ferent times. They answer the question, How many to each? 
or. How many each time 1 as, 6lnt, two each, or two at a 
time, two by two. They are all plural, and declined like the 
plural of bdnus (98-1) ; but usually have Urn instead of drum 
in the genitive; as, singuli, cb, a'; &c. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs : 



Orditial, 


Distributine. 


Ntimerat Adverbs. 


1. Tfimm, first, 


Singfili, one by one. 


Semel, once. 


2. Secundus, seeondf 


Bini, ti»o by ttoo, 


Bib, tufiee. 


8. Tertius, third, 


Temi, or tiini, Ac, 


Ter, thrice. 


4. Qaartus, Ac, 


Quatemi, 


QuSter, /our times. 


5. QuintuB, 


Qmni, 


Quinquies, Ao. 


6. Sextufl, 


Seni, 


SexieB. 


7. Septimus, 


Septeni, 


SeptieB. 


8. OctftTUB, 


OdAni, 


Octieji. 


9. N6nii8, 


Noyeni. 


NoTies. 


10. DecImuB, 


Deni, 


DedeB. 
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Ordinal. 

11. Uzide<ami]B, 

12. Duodedmus, 
18. Tertiufi dedmus, 
14. Quartus decunuB, 
16. Quintus dei^us^ 

16. Sextus dedLmus, 

17. Septimus dedmus, 

18. OctftyuB decimus, 

19. Ndaus decimus, 

20. Viceamus, or ) 

yigeBimuSy ) 

21. Yiceatmus primus. 

22. Yice^lmus secundus. 
80. Tricesunus, or \ 

trigedmus, f 

40. Quadragedmus, 
50. Quinquagesimus, 
60. Sexagesimus, 
^0. Septuagesimus, 
80. Octogesimus, 
90. Nonagesimus, 
100. Centesimus, 
200. Ducentedmus, 
800. Trecentesimus, 
400. Quadriugente- ) 
Bunus. ) 

600. Quingentesimus, 
600. Sezcentesimus, 
'700. Septingentesimus, 
800. OctingeDteBimus, 
900. NongeDtesimus, 

1000. MilleBunuB, j 

2000. Bismilleslmusji&c., j 



7. Instead of primus, prior is used, if only two are spoken 
of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, dec, are often expressed by iinus 
€t vicesimus, iinus et tricesHmus^ &;o. ; and twenty-second, &c., 
by duOf or alter et vicsimus, in which duo is indeclinable. In 



IHstrihtHve. 


Numeral Adverbs. 


Undeni, 


Undecies. 


DuodSni, 


Duodecies. 


Tend dgni, 


Terdedes. 


Quartemi deni, 


Quaterdedes. 


Qulni dj^ni, 


Quindecies. 


Senideni, - 


Sededes. 


Septeni d€ni, 


Dedes et septies. 


Octoni dftm*, 


Dedes et octies. 


Noveni deni, 


DecieB et nOTiea. 


Viceni, 


Vicies. 




Semd et vicies, 


Victoi bini. 


Bis et vides, Ac 


Tricgni, 


Tridea. 


Quadrageni,. 


Quadragies. 


Quinquageni, 


QuinquagieB. 


Sexageni, 


Sexagies. 


Septageni, 


Septuagies. 


Octogeni, 


Octogiea. 


ISonag^m, 


Nonagies. 


Centeni, 


Oenties. 


DucSdi, 


Ducenties. 


Treceni, or trecenteni, 


Trecenties. 


Qaadrin^em, or ) 
quadrmgenteni, J 


QuadringeDties. 


Quiogeni, 


QuingentieB. 


Sexcfini, or Sexcenteni, 


SexcentieB. 


Septingeni, 


SeptingentieB. 


Octingeni, 


OctingeDties. 


NoDgeni, 




Milleni, or 
Bingula millia, 


Millies. 


Bis milleni, or 
bina miUia, Ac, 


Bis millies, <&«. 
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the other compound numbers, the larger precedes without e^ 
or the smaller with et; as, viceslmus quartus, or qvxirtus et 
vicesimus. 

8. Distributives are used in a variety of ways, as 1st. In 
multiplication, with adverbial numerals; as, bis 6ina, twice 
two, i e. four ; bis senos, twice six, i. e. twelve. 2d. Instead 
of cardinals, with words which have no singular; as, btni 
codicilli, ^two writings; or with nouns in the plural having the 
meaning of a singular, but still different from the meaning of 
the same word in the singular number (§ 18, 24, or 96-24) ; 
as, blna castra, blnce cedes, blnce liierce ; two camps, two houses, 
two epistles. Duo, duce, with these nouns, would mean two 
forts or castles ; two temples ; two letters of the alphabet. 
3d. Blni is used for duo, to denote things which exist in pairs ; 
as, blni boves, a pair of oxen ; blnoB aures, two ears. In ordi- 
nary language, distributives occur only in the plural — among 
the poets sometimes in the singular in the sense of multipli- 
catives; as, centena arbore {=zc€nium arbortbus), literally "with 
a tree a hundred fold." See also No. 11. 

9. The singular of some distributives, is sometimes used in 
the sense of a multiplicative ; as, binus, two-fold, &c. 

IV. MULTIPLICATIVE NUMBERS. 

107. — MuUiplicatives denote how many fold; they all end 
in ex, and are declined \\k.Qfelix (99-1). They are as follows : 

Simplex, single, QuadrfipleXj/oMr/bW. 

Duplex, double, ' Quintuplex,^vtf/b/d 

Triplex, threefold. Centiiplex, a hundredfold^ <kc, Ac 

10. To these classes may be added : 

1st. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing 
is greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great. 

2d. Tetnporals, which denote time ; as, blmus, two years old ; 
biennis, of two years' continuance. 

3d. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains ; 
as, binarius, of two parts. 

4th. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many % quotus, of what num- 
ber? quoteni, how many each? quoties, how many 
times? which have for their correlatives, tot^ to^ 
dent, &c. 
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11. The learner should carefully notice the distinction be. 
tween the cardinal and distributive numerals in their ordinary 
use. Thus, for example. Duo consules viginti naves kabibant^ 
means, " the two consuls together had twenty ships," i. e, 
twenty in all, or ten each ; but Duo consulea vicenas naves 
habebantj means, " the two coi^suls had twenty ships eack^^ or 
forty in all. 



§ 25. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

108. — ^Adjectives have three degrees of com- 
paiisoH, the JPoeitivej Compa/ratwe^ and jSkiper- 
tative. 

109. — The Positive expresses a quality simply ; as, hdnus, 
good. The Comparative expresses a quality in a higher or 
lower degree in one object than in another, or than in several 
taken together. The Superlative expresses a quality in the 
highest or lowest degree in one object compared with several 
taken separately ; as, gold is heavier than silver ; it is the most 
precious of the metals. Hence, those adjectives only can be 
compared whose signification admits the distinction of more 
and less, 

110. — ^The Superlative is often used to express a very high 
or a very low degree of a quality, without implying com- 
parison ; BSf vir doctissimus, " a very learned man 'y hortus 
amanissimus, ^^ a most delightful garden." Thus used, it is 
called the superlative of eminence, and is commonly translated 
with the article a, or an ; — when comparison is implied, the 
article the must be used. 

111. — The Comparative is always of the third dedension, 
and declined like mitior (99-4). The Superlative is always 
of the first and second, and declined like bdnus (98-1). 

112.— RULES OF COMPARISON. 

!• The comparative is formed from the root of 
the positive (56), by adding ior for the mas- 
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cnline and feminine, and vus for the neuter; 
as, 

Boot. Comparative. 



Positive. 

Durus, kard^ 
Brevis, shorty 
Audax, holdy^ 



Mate, Fern, " NetU, 

dtir-* dur-ior, dur-igr, dur-ius, harder. 

brev- brev-ior,, brev-ior, brev-ius, shorter^ 

aud£ic- audac-ior, audac-ior, audac-ius, holder. 



2. The superlative is formed from the root of 
the positive, by adding iesimus^ a, wm; as, 

Positive. Eoot. Superlative, 

Durus, hard^ dtir- dur-issimus, a, um, hardest 
Brdvis, shorty brev- brev-issimus, a, um, shortest 
Audax, bold^ audac- audac-issimus, a, um, boldest 

jEJxc. K the positive end in er^ the superlative 
is formed by adding rvrrms^ a^ v/m^ to the nomi- 
native masculine, i. e. to the root uncontracted; aa, 



Positive. 



Pulcher, fair^ 
Pauper, poor^ 



Superlative. 

pulchcr-rimus, a, um. 
pauper-rimus, a, um. 



Hence these adjectives are compared thus : 

DQtus, durior, durissiinuB; Hard, harder ^ hardett, 

Br6vis, brevior, brevissimus ; Short shorter^ shortest 

Audax, audacior, audacissuuus ; Bold^ boldert boldest 

Pulcher, pulchrior, pulchemmus ; Fair, fairer, fairest 

Pauper, pauperior, pauperrimus ; Poor, poorer, poorest 

In the same manner compare : 



AltuB, hiffh, 
OSpax, capetcious, 
Cneber, fregiient 
DigDUS, toorthy, 
Doctus, learned 
IPBhx, happy. 



Firmus, strong, 
Fortis, brave, 
Gr&vis, heavy. 
Integer, entire, 
LentuB) alow, 
L^vis, light 



llher,free, 
Kger, slow, 
FrQdenB, prudent. 
Sapiens, wise, 
Veh^mezis, vehemsnt 
Vebx, swift 
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113.— § 26. lEREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE COMPARI- 






SONS. 


POB. 


Comp. 


Sup. 


Bonus, 


melior, 


optimus ; Good^ better^ best 


'Magnus, 


major, 


maximus; Great^ greater^ greatest 


Malus, 


pejor, 


pessimus; Bad^ worse, worst 


Multus, 


plus, n. 


plurimus; Muck, more, most 


Parvus, 


minor, 


minimus; Little, less, least 



Obs, Plus has only the neuter in the singular, 
plural, it is regular, and is declined as 99-4. Exc. 



In the 



1. The following adjectives form the superlative in Umus , 



Facflis, easy, 


facilior, 


iaoilBnus. 


GraciliB, lean. 


gradHor, 


graciUimus. 


Humilis, low. 


humilior, 


humiUimus. 


Imbecillis, loeak. 


imbecillior, imbecilHmuB. 


Similis, like, 


Bimilior, 


simiUimns. 


2. The following adjectives have the comparative i^egular. 


but. the superlative irregular. 




Citer, Mar, 


citerior, 


oitiCzniiB. 


Dexter, right. 


dcxterior, 


dextimus. 


Exter, outward. 


exterior, 


extrfimus, or extianiia. 


lja&TUB,low, 


inferior, 


inf Imus, ot* imus. 


Intfirus, inward. 


interior. 


intimnft^ 


MatfiruB, ripe, 


maturior. 


maturrimus, or maturisaimus. 


PostfiruB, behind. 


posterior, 


postremns, or postttmus. 


Sinister, left. 


sinisterior, 


sinistiliaus. 


Sup^rus, high. 


superior. 


supremuB, or summus. 


V6tufl,o/d 


veterior. 


yeterrimus. 



SoU, — JHvea, rich, has oommonly ditior, dUissimus, for its comparative 
and saperlative ; contracted for dimtior and dimtiasimus, 

3. Compounds in dicus, ficus, Idquus, and vdlus, form the 
comparative in entior, and the superlative in eniissimus. 

Benef icuB, benefieeTit, beoeficentior, beneficentissunus. 

Benevdlus, benevolent, benevolentior, beneyolentisBimus. 

HagDiiaquuB, boasting, magniloquentior, magmloquentissImuB. 

Male<fieuB, railing, maledioentior, maledicentissimus. 

MirifieaB, wonderful, mirifieentior, mirificentisrfmua. 
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2fote.—livr\ficu8 has also miHficisdimus in the superlative. The oom- 
pounds of loguui are uot found in the superlative. 

4. The following adjectives want the positive : 

Deterior, %oorse, deterrimus. Propior, nearery , proxEmija 
Ocior, swifter f ocissmms. Ulterior, /ar^^^, ultimus. 

FnoTyformert primus. 

5. The following adjectives want the comparative : 
Incl^tus, renowned^ inclytissimus. Nup^rus, late^ nupenimus. 
Invictus, invincible, invictissimuB. Par, eqiud, parissimiis. 
Mentus, deserving, meritissunus. PersuSsus, permtaded, persuasis^Lmua. 
Kdyus, new, noyisaLmus. SScer, sacred, sacerrimus. 

6. The following adjectives want the superlative : 
Adoloscens, young, adolescentior. Opimus, rich, opimior. 
Diutumus, lasting, diutumior. Pronus, bending down, pronior. 
Ingens, huge, ingentior. Satur,/uZ/, saturior. 
Juvgnis, young, junior! SSnex, old, senior. 

Note.— -The superlative of Juvmis, or adolescens, is supplied by m^inms 
ndtu, the youngest ; sen^ takes maomims ndtu, the oldest. 

7. Almost all adjectives in ills (penult long), alls, and biliSy 
want the superlative ; as, civllis, civil, civilior; regalis^ regal, 
regcUior; Jlebtlis, lamentable, fiehilior, 

Note, — Some adjectives of these terminations have the superlative also ; 
as cBoudliSj/ritgdlis, hospUdlis, liberdlis, vocdlis — afabiliSy amahiUs^ habUiSj 
ignooilis, mirabilis, mobuis, mittabUis, nobUiSf stabuis. 

Some adjectives of other terminations also want the suj>erlative : as, arcd^ 
nusy ior, secret ; dedwds, tor, bending downwards ; longinquus^ rar off, ior; 
propinquusy near, ior; saVutdris, healthful j sahtiarior. 

Anterior y former, and sequior, worse, are found only in the comparative. 

Nequam, worthless (indeclinable), has nequior, ^lequissimus, 

8. Many adjectives have no degrees of comparison at all, 
because they denote invariable qualities. They are such as 
denote substance, origin, possession, or definite time; as, aureus, 
adamandnus ; — Grcecus, Bomanus, peregrlnus ; — paternus, equl^ 
4ius; — cestlvus, hibernus, vlvus, &c. 

9. Many adjectives which do not denote invariable qualities, 
are .yet without comparative and superlative forms. They are — 

1st Adjectives ending in tmus, inus, ems, and most adjectives in Ivim / 
v^, UgitKmus, matutlnus, can&ruSy fugitlvus : ei\AO adjectives in us after a 
vowel ; as, dnbius, idoneus, ardaus, <&c. ; except adjectives in qwis, in which, 
however, the first u does not form a syllable (8-2); and sometimes assiduu9, 
egregius, plus, strenvus and vacuus, which are also regularly compared. 
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2d. Gompoutid adjectiyes, one of whose component parts is a noun or a 
verb ; as, versicblorypegtifer, deginer, moffnantmuSy cowt&nu8,foedifr&gtu,AG^ 
and such as have the derivatiye terminations IctUf Idus, Uhis, alis^ lliSf 
fundus; as, modUnis, irepldus, gurrultu, mortdlisy hoMiSy furibunduSy ^ 

8d. DiminutiyeB, which in themselves imply a sort of comparison ; as, 
ienelltUj somewhat tender ; maJ-usculuSj somewhat big. 

4th. Many adjectives which cannot be classed imder distinct heads ; as, 
alhus, white ; almus, gracious ; egSntis, needy ; IdceVf torn ; tnSmor, mindful ; 
fnlrus, wonderful ; prceeoXj early ripe ; sospeSj safe ; and many others noted 
in the dictionaries. 

In most) or in all adjectives of these classes, and sometimes 
in others also, the comparative is made by prefixing magis, 
more ; and the superlative by prefixing valde or maxime, most, 
to the positive ; as, arduus, high ; magis arduus^ higher ; valdCy 
or maxime arduuSy highest, or very high. Siallust has maxime 
tutos, 

10. Comparison is sometimes made by means of the pre- 
positions prce, ante, prater, or supra, with the positive ; as, 
F'rce nobis 6ed^w«, happier than we, Cic; -4n^c alias insignis, 
most distinguished, Liv. A high degree of quality without 
comparison is expressed by prefixing valde, imprimis, apprime, 
admodum, &c., or by the preposition per or proe prefixed in 
composition. 

11. The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing 
etiam, even, yet, and of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longe or wmUo, far, much ; as, multo melior, much 
better ; longe nobilissimus, far the noblest. Quam with the 
superlative renders it emphatic; as, qvam doctissimus, extremely 
learned ; quam celerrim^, as speedily as possible. 



§ 27. DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

114. — Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, 
from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

1. Those derived from nouns are called Denominatives. 
They are such as aureus, golden ; capitalis, capital, relating to 
the life ; puerilis, boyish ; animosus, full of courage, &c., from 
aurum, c&put, puer, antmTis, 6cc. 

2. Those derived from adjectives are also called denomina- 
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tives ; they are chiefly diminutives ; as, duldc^lus, sweetish ; 
duriusculus, somewhat hard, &;c., from dulcis, durus, &c. 

3. Adjectives .derived from verbs are called Verbal adjec- 
tives. They commonly end in bundus, %diis, hiUs^ His, itius^ 
and ax; as errahundus^ given to wandering ; rapidus, rapid ; 
credibilis, credihle ; JUztbllis, easy to be bent ;^c/i/t2«, feigned ; 
c&pax, capacious, &c., from erro, rapio^ credo^ flecto, Jingo^ 
capio, &c. 

4. Participles divested of the idea of time, and expressing 
merely a quality, become adjectives, and are capable of com- 
parison ; as, &mans, fond of; amantior, amantiasimus ; doctus, 
learned; doctiory doctissimus. These are called Participial 
adjectives. 

Adjectives are also derived from adverbs and prepositions ; 
as, hqdiernus, contrarius, &c., from hodie^ contra, &c. 



§ 28. PKONOUNS. 

115. — ^A Peonoun is a word used instead of a 
noun. 

116. — In Latin, there are eighteen simple pronouns, namely, 
£!^o, tu, sui; ille^ ipse, iste, hie, is, quis, qui; meus, iuus, suus^ 
nosier, vesier; nostras, vestras and cujas. 

Of these, Ugo, tu, sui, are substantive or personal pronouns, 
the rest are adjectives. 

SUBSTANTIVE OR PERSONAL PRONOUNa 

117. — The Substantive or Personal pronouns have the same 
accidents as nouns (34) ; in construction, they take the gender 
and number of the nouns for which they stand, and are thus 
•decliued : 

Ego, /, First Person, Masc. or Fem. 





Singular. 






Plural. 


N. ego. 




/, 


N, nos. 


W, 


G, mei, 




of ine, 


G, nostrum 


, or nostri,* of «*, 


2>. mihi. 




to me, 


jD. nobis, 


to U8y 


Ac. me. 




me. 


Ac, nos. 


U9y 


F. 






V. 




Ab, me. 


with, 


&c., me. 


^ft. nobis. 


with, &L0., U8. 



* Nostrufih, i>eitrum, G. subjective ; nostri, vestri, G-. objective. 884. 
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Tit, thou, Second Persou, Masc. or Fem. 



Slngnlar. 
jr. tu, thou, or you, 

Q, tui, of thee, or of you, 

D. tabi, to thee, or to you, 

Ac. te, thee, or you, 

V, tu, O thou, or O you. 

Ah. te, with, &c., thee, or yow, 



Plural. 
N, vos, ^ ye, OP you, 

G, vestAm, or vestri, of you, 
D, v6bis, to you, 

Ac, vos, you, 

V, vos, ye, or yow, 

-46. vobis, with, &c., yo«. 



Sui, of himself, of herself, of itself. Third Person, 
Masc, Fem., Neut. Reflexive. 



K 



Singular. 



G. sui, 


of himself &c.. 


6^. sui. 


J), sibi. 


• to himself &c., 


i>. sibi, 


Ac. se. 


himself &c.. 


-4c. se. 


V. 




V. 



Ah. se, m^^, &c., himself, (S^c., 



iV. 



PluraL 



o/^ themselves^ 

to themselves, 

themselves. 



Ah. se, with, &c., themselves. 



1 18.— OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In all speech, three things are implied, the person speak- 
ing, the person spoken to, and the person or thing spoken of. 
These are called, in Grammar, the First, Second, and Third 
persons;* and the pronouns representing them are called Per- 
sonal Pronouns. 

2. The pronoun of the first person is Ego, I ; of the second, 
Tu, thou or you ; of the third, Sui, of himself, of herself, of 
Itself. Also the adjective pronouns, ipse, ille, iste, is, and hie, 
without a substantive, in the gender of the nouns represented 
by them, and with the general meaning of he, she, it, may be 
called Substantive or Personal Pronouns. 

IfoU 1. — The plural of the first peraon is often used for the sin^lar, i. e. 
no§ for «^o; so also noster for meus; and the verb, without the pronoun ex- 
}>re88ed, is sometimes used in the first person plural for the first person 
sinfirular ; but the plurai of the second person is not used for the singular, as 
in English. 

NoU 2. — "Thou " and "thee," are used as the rendering oitu and its cases 
In the singular, only in solemn addrenses, or to mark special emphasis or 
ooDtempt. In ordinary discourse, it Ih translated by "you.'' See Eng. 
Gram., 114. 4. An., and Pr. Gr., 244 and 245. 

8. The personal pronouns of the third person, though all 
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translated by one term in English,* differ from one another 
in meaning and use, as follows : 

let 8ui, the substaiitiYe pronoim of the third person, is without the 
nominative, as the third person (in English he, she, it, they) is not usuaUy 
expressed in Latin in the nominative, but is implied in the third person of 
the verb. But if it is to be expressed, a demonstrative pronoun, i^mmonlj 
ilUy is used The other cases of the EngHsh pronouns of the third person, 
not reflexive, are expressed by the oblique cases of is, ea, id, the nomina- 
tive of which belongs to the demonstrative pronouns. 8rui, stbi, se, are 
used in a reflexive sense referring, as a substitute, to the main subject of 
the sentencef in which they occur ; as, Laudai se, " He praises himsd/;** 
C&to se occldit, " Cato killed himself J* C&to dixit se esse Cces&re felieioreni, 
" Cato said that he (Cato) was happier than Caesar." Puer pUtai hoc sibi 
nocSre, " The boy thinks -that this hurts kim " (the boy). Proddus Jiditis 
dixisse fertur a se visum esse RomMum, ** Proculus Julius is reported to 
have said that Romulus was seen by A?*m"( Julius). But when the pro- 
noun refers to another word, and there is a transition from the principal 
to a subordinate subject, the oblique cases of is, ea, id, must be used. 
Thus, if the words that h£, him, by him, in the last three propositions, re- 
ferred to any other than Cato, or the boy, or Proculus Julius, they would 
have to be made, in the ^st sentence, by eum ; in the second, by ei ; and 
in the third, by ab eo, 

Exc. Sui, and its corresponding possessive pronoun sims, are sometimes 
used when the reference is not to be primary, but to a siibordinate sub- 
ject ; but this is never done by good writers when it would cause anbiguity. 
The most common cases of this usage are : — Ist When the primary sub- 
ject is in the first or second person, to which, of course, sui, being the third, 
cannot refer ; as, ilium occidi stto gladio, " I slew him with his own sword." 
2d After quisqiM or unusquisque ; as, suum culqtte tnbuunt, *' they give 
every man his own." 3d When the word to which suiu refers stands im- 
mediately or almost immediately before it ; as, hunc elves sui ex urbe eje- 

* The want of diflferent pronouns of the third person, in English, is 
frequently the cause of ambiguity, which never can occur in Latin or Greek. 
Thus, if we say ; *' Lysias promised his father never to abandon his Mends ;" 

it is impossible to tell, fr — '''^- ' —.^ « . i . ., 

those of Lysias or 
81108 ; if the latter, ' 

t The main subject is generally the nominative to the leading verb, as in 
the above examples. Sometimes, however, the construction reanires it to 
be in a different case ; as, Ab Antonio admoniius sum ut tndne ewi etde ss e n i^ 
here, the leading subject is Antonio in the Abhitive, and to this, of course, 
sibi refers ; so in the following : Ust libido homini suo animo obsequi^ the 
principal subjeot is Jumi4m, 
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eirmU, ** hii fellow eitizena baxuBhed him from the city." 4th> When the 
noon with which nau agrees is coupled with another hjeum; t^eum 
cum suit rebus dimUeruntf " they dismisfied him with his effects." 

Sd. Ipse is appticable to any of the three persons, and, in the nominative 
case, is used when either the primary or the subordinate subject is again 
introduced with emphasis in a subsequent or subordinate clause, or in the 
next sentence ; as, Lycurgus nihil idla lege in alios sanxit, cujtts non ipse 
ptfmus in se documenta d&ret, " Lycurgus bound nothing by any law upon 
others, of which he did not first give an instance in himself f here ipse 
refers to Lycurgus, the primary subject In the following sentence, ipti 
refers to the subordinate, and ipse to the principal subject: Casar ad 
proefectos — mittit qui nuncidrent ne hostes prcelio laeess^rent; et si ipsi 
(proifecti) laeess^entur, sustinerent quoad ipse (Coesar) accessisset Cffisar, 
B. G. IV, 11. 

In the .oblique cases, ipse hardly ever refers to the main subject (this 
being the proper office of sui), but to the subordinate, when that is to be 
expressed with emphasis, and distinguished from the primary or any 
other subject previously expressed ; as, Sen&tus dixit non sua negligentia, 
ged ipsius (Pompeji) subtto adventu factum^ " The senate said that it hap- 
pened not through any negligence on their part, but owiog to his (Pom 
pcy's) sudden arrival" Instances, however, occur in which the oblique 
cases refer to the principal subject ; but these are rare, and such as to 
create no ambiguity. 

Note, — When joined with the personal pronouns ^o, Pu^ Ac, used in a 
reflex!^ sense, and in an oblique case, ipse commonly agrees with the subject 
of the verb in the nominative or accusative, but is always to be translated 
with the oblique case, to which it adds the force of the word " self," or 
simply emphasis : thus (the subject bein^ in the nominative), se ipse (not 
ipsum) inter/ecU^ "he slew himself ;" mtU i^se (not ipsi) faveo, "I favor 
myself;" virtus est per se ipsa (not ipsam) lauaabjliSj — with the accusative as 
a subject ; cridis mihi if sum (not ipsi)/avire. Yet, when, for the word in 
the oblique case, special emphasis is required by antithesis or other cause, 
ipse is put in the case of the pronoun ; as, Alios amas^ te ipsum (not ipse) 
odistif " Others thou lovest, thyself thou hatest." 282. 

Sd. A, hie, iste, Ule, without a substantive, in all genders, are used as 
pronouns of the third person, and are all rendered he, she, or it, as the 
word which they represent may require. In the noq^ative, they are 
applicable equally to the main or to the subordinate subject ; but in the 
obUque cases, witii few exceptions, they refer to the subordinate only. 
It must be carefully noticed, however, that though often rendered by the 
name term in English, still each word has its own specific meaning and 
1U6, as follows : 

1$ filmply refers to some person or thmg mentioned befixre, and is lees 
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emphatic and distinctiye than any of the other terms. Before qui (is qtiif 
he who)» it refers to the person or thing described in the rdatxye chiuse, 
and, in this construction, is often understood. 

Sic is used in reference to objects which are nearest to the speaker 
Hence, as nothing is nearer to the speaker than himself hie /idmo, ** this 
man " is often the same as igo. Hie is therefore called the demonstrative 
pronoun of the^r«^ person. 

Isle refers to the person spoken to, or to the things pertaining to, or 
connected with him. Thus, iste Piber^ means ** that book of thine," or ** thy 
book." Hence it is called the demonstratiye of the second person. It is 
often used, like the English thouj as an expression of worthlessnesf or con- 
tempt An. and Pr. Or., 244. 

JUUf in opposition to Aic, refers to objects at a distance from the speaker, 
or to that about which he is speaking to another, and is called the demon- 
strative of the third person. As substantive pronouns, then, these three 
words may be thus distinguished : 

Eic means ** he,** namely, this man near me, or just spoken of 

Iste means ** he," namely, that man by you, or of whom you spoke. 

llle means " he," namely, that man at a distance, or formerly spoken o£ 

In the use of these pronouns, however, these distinctions are not always 
strictly observed ; ille and is especially, are often used indiscriminately, 
and in the same sentence, apparently for the sake of euphony or variety 
of expression. 

4. The personal pronouns are rendered emphatic by an- 
nexing the definite ipse^ or the syllable met or fe, separately or 
variously combined ; as, ego ipse, egdmet, iute, tutemet, nosmet- 
ipftiy &c. Se, the accusative and ablative of sui, is often 
doubled, as sese. When the preposition cum is used with the 
ablative of the personal pronouns, it is commonly annexed; 
as, mecum, tecum, secum, nobiscum, &c. 

6. In the accusative plural with inter^ or after a transitive active verb^ 
with invleem, se is used as a reciproccU yronovai ; as, Fratres inter se similes, 
*" Brothers like each other." BrUtus et Arttns se inificem occidSrunt, 
** Brutus and Ar^s slew each other." 



§ 29. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

119.: — Adjective Peonouits are words used 
eometimes like adjectives, to qualify a substantive ; 
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and sometimes like pronouns, to stand instead of 
nonns. They are declined with three genders, to 
agree with substantives in these accidents. 

120. — Adjective Pronouns may be divided 
into Possessi/oe^ Demonsi/ratwe^ Dejfmite^ Melativey 
Interrogati/oe^ Indejmite^ and PaPnal. 



% 30. I. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

121 — ^The PoapESSivE Pronouns denote posses- 
sion, and are derived from the substantive pro- 
nouns as follows : 

Meus, a, um, my^ my own, from me. 

Tuus, a, um, iky, thy own, " tu. 

Suus, a, um, his, her, its, his own, dec, " sui. 

Noster, tra, trum, our, our own, " nos, 

Vester, tra, trum, your, your own, " vos. 

Obs. 1. In signification, possessive pronouns correspond to 
the genitive of their primitives, for which they may be con- 
sidered as a substitute; thus, frater mei, "the brother of 
me," and meus frater, " my brother," mean the same thing, 
and hence they are often connected with, and may be rendered 
as, the genitive ; as, suo popullque Romani benejlcio, " by the 
kindness of himself, and of the Roman people." Caes. Hence, 
also, the genitive of the adjective is often put with the posses- 
sive pronoun in any case qualifying the substantive implied 
in it; as, tuo ipsius amlco, "with thine own friend." Mea 
unius opera, '* through the agency of me alone." Vestra ipso- 
rum causa hoc feci, &;c. ; — and hence, also, a substantive in 
apposition with the possessive pronoun is put in the genitive ; 
as, tuum homlnis simpHcis pectus vidimus, 

Obs, 2. In form, possessive pronouns are r^ular adjectives 
of the first and the second declension. Meus, tuus, and suus, 
are declined like bonus, 98-1 ; except that meus has mi, 
seldom meus, in the vocative singular masculine. Noster and 
vester are declined like ater, 98-3. 

Obs. a /Smw, like its primitive sui (118-S, Exc), is used in a r©fl«dT« 

4 
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iense, reterrizig to tiie main subjeot of the Bentence, and must be rendered 
into Engliflh in the gender and number of that subject, without regard to 
the noun with which it stands ; thus, «uam rem familiarem percUdSrunt, 
** they squandered their property f here suarrij though sin^ar, to agree 
with rem, must be rendered " their," because it refers to the plural subject 
oi perdiderunt. Jlla suos fratres dilexitf " she loved her brothers." 

When the reference is not to the main subject, but to some other person 
or thing, the possessive is expressed in Latin, not by suus, but by the 
genitives of ilUf ipse^ iste, is, and hie ; thus, e/ux rem familiarem rajmeruntt 
** they plundered his^property." Suos amlcos Umat, means " he loves his 
own friends ;" e/us amlcos ameU, is ** he loves his fiiends," meaning (not bis 
own, but) the friends of some other person to whom ejus refers. 

Obs, 4. The ablative singular of the possessive pronouns, especially suo 
and sua, frequently take the sufiSx pte, equivalent to the English word 
own ; as, suapte m^nu, ** with his own hand ;" and, in the same sense, all 
the cases of suus take the suffix met, usually followed by ipse ; as, Han- 
ntbal, su&met ipse fraude captus, abiit, " Hannibal, being foiled by his own 
device, departed." 



§ 31. JL DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

122. — Demonsteative Pronouns are sncli as 
point out with precision a person or thing already 
known. 

They are hie, this ; ille, iste, is, that. They are declined as 
follows : ^ 

1. Hic, UJEC, HOC, this; Plural, these. 
Singular. Plural. 



Masc, 


Fern, 


Neut 


Masc 


Fern, 


NeiU, 


N. hic. 


hsBC, 


hoc, 


N, hi. 


lifiB, 


hffic. 


G. hujus, 


hujus, 


hujus, 


0, horum. 


harum. 


horum, 


JD, huic, 


huic 


huic, 


D, his. 


his, 


his. 


Ac, hunc, 


hanc. 


hoc 


Ac, hos, 


has. 


hsec. 


F. hic, 


haec, 


hoc. 


V, hi. 


hsB, 


haec. 


Ah, hoc, 


hac. 


hoc. 


Ah, his. 


his. 


his. 



Note,— ^omQ suppose that the ori^nal form of this pronoun was Mce, hcsee^ 
hoce^ some caflcs of which still remain ; that the present form was attained by 
dropping final «, and that this, and not hicce, hcBcce, Ac., is the proper em- 
phatic form of the word. It is certain, however, that most writers and 
giammafiftn* pn^tst the dotible e^ m Mm^ Ac. Soe Obd; 8. 
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2. Ille, illa, illud, that; Plural, those. 

Plural. 

Ma9c, Fern, NeuL 

N, illi, illsB, ilia, 

G, illorum, illarum, illdnim, 

J), illis, illis, illis, 

Ac, illos,- illas, ilia, 

V, illi, ill8B, ilia, 

-46. illis, illis, illis. 

If&U, — ^Vii^ has oUiy as a dative singular, and nominative plural; and 
(loero, in an antique formula, has oUa and oltosy from an ancient form oUua. 

Iste^ " that," is declined like ille. 
3. Is, KA, ID, that; Plural, those. 





Singular. 




Mate 


Fern, 


Nmt, 


N. flle, 


ilia. 


illud. 


Q. illius, 


niius, 


illius,* 


D. illi, 


ilH, 


illi. 


Ae. ilium, 


illam,. 


illud. 


V. ille, 


ilia. 


mud. 


^ft.illo, 


iim. 


illo. 



Singular. 




Plural. 


Mate, Fern, Neut, Maae, 


Fern. NeiU, 


y. is, eS, id. 


y. ii, 


ese, eS, 


Qm ejus, ejus, ejus. 


G. eonim. 


earum, eonim. 


D. ei, ei, ei. 


D, iisoreia 


, iis or eis, iis or eis, 


Ac. eum, earn, id. 


Ac, eos. 


eas, e^ 


F. — — — 


V, — 


— — 


Ab. eo, ea, eo. 


Ab, iis or eis 


, iis or eis, iis or eis. 


4. Prom iff, and the syllable (fern, is formed idem^ e&dem^ 


tdeniy " the same," which is thus declined : 




Singular. 




Maac, Fern. 


Neat. 


If, idem, eSdem, 


idem. 


G, ejusdem, ejusdem, 


ejusdem:. 


2>, eidem,, eidem, 


eidem, 


Ac, eundem, eandem. 


idem, 


V, idem, eSdem, 


idem. 


Ab. eodem, eadem. 


eodem. 


Plurd. 




jr. iidem, eaedem. 


eSdem, 


G, eorundem, earundem. 


eorundem, 


D, eisdem, or iisdem, &o., 




Ac. eosdem, easdem. 


eadem. 


V, iidem, eaedem. 


eSdem, 


Ab, eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 




• See Of 


J. Mt« 8. 
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123.— OBSERVATIONa 

1. When two persons or things are spoken of, ille refers to 
the former, and hie to the latter. This order, however, is 
sometimes reversed. When three are spoken of, ille refers to 
the first ; iste, to the intermediate ; and kic, to the last. 

2. Hie means " this," referring to something near the speaker 
or just spoken of Ilky " that," refers to something at a dis- 
tance or before spoken of; sometimes to what is well known 
and celebrated, and therefore regarded as present; as, Medea 
ilia, " the well kAown Medea :" Alexander ille, " the illustrious 
Alexander." IsCe, " that," refers to something near, or belong- 
ing to, or some way connected with the person spoken to. 

a. Is, " that," is less precise in its reference than th© other 
demonstratives. It commonly refers simply to a person or 
thing as mentioned before. — Sometimes it points out that 
which is to be further described in a relative clause ; as, ea 
legione quam secum hdbehat, " with that legion which he had 
with him." — Sometimes after et, atque, que, and in a negative 
clause after nee, it^is used to show that the noun referred to 
receives an additional predicate ; as, in una domo, et ea quidem 
angusta, " in one house, and that, too, a small one :" AdoUs^ 
centee aliquot, nee ii tenui loco orti, " some young men, and 
these not of humble origin." The neuter {et id, idque) is 
used when the proposition itself receives an addition, and may 
be rendered " and that too," " especially," equivalent to the 
Greek xai tavta, 

b. Is (and sometimes hie and ille), before ut or qui, has the 
sense of talis, " such ;" as, neque tu is es qui (or ut)' quid m 
nescias, " neither art thou such a one as not to know what 
thou art." 

c. Idem, agreeing with the subject, but without a substan- 
tive, connects emphatically two predicates which belong to 
the same subject, and^ when the predicates are similar, may 
be rendered " also," " and also ;" as, Cicero orator ^rat idemque 
pkilosdphus, " Cicero was an orator and also a philosopher ;" 

Viros fortes eosdem bdnos esse volUmus, " we wish brave men 
to be also good." When the predicates are opposite, idem i3 
translated by " yet," " and yet ;" as, hoc dlcit, nigat idem illudy 
" he affirms this, yet (or, and yet) he denies that." 

3. Hie, and some cases of the other demonstratives, are 
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rendered emphatic by adding ce; as, hicce^ hujusce^ huncce^ &o. 
"When ne interrogative is also added, ce is changed into ci; as, 
Atccin^, hoscine, &c, 122. Note, ' 

4. From ille and isie with Ate, are formed the compounds 
illic and istkic or istic, used in some of the cases for ille and 
isie, but with greater emphasis. Those parts only are in use 
•which end in c, as follows : 



Istic is thus declined ; 



Mcuc 
jr. istic, 
Ac, istunc, 
Ab. istoc, 



Singular. 
Fern. 
istaec, 
istanc, 
istac, 



istoc, or istuc, 
istoc, or istuc, 
istoc, 



Ac. 



Plural. 



h 



istsec. 



Illic is declined in the same manner. 



§ 32. IIL THE DEFINITE PRONOUN. 

124. — ^The Definite Pronoun ipse is used to 
give a closer or more definite signification of a 
person or thing; as, ad ipsam portam dccessit^ 
"he came up to the gate itself;" or "to the very 
gate." It is thus declined : 

Plural. 



Mase, 
N, ipse, 
O, ipslus, 
J), ipsi, 
Ac, ipsum, 
V. 



Singular. 
Fern. 
ips&, 
ipsius, 
ipsi, 
ipsam. 



Neut. 

ipsum, 

ipsius, 

ipsi, 

ipsum, 



Ab, ipso, ipsa^ ipso. 



Masc, Fern. Neut, 

N, ipsi, ipsse, ipsS, 
O, ips6rum,ipsarum,ipsorum, 
D, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac, ipsos, ipsas, ipsa, 

V. 

Ab, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 



§ 33. IV. RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

126. — ^A Relative Pronoun is one that re- 
lates to, and connects its clause with, a noun or 
pronoun before it, called the antecedent. 
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The simple relative qui is thus declined : 


Qui, QUiE, QUOD, 


who, which, that 


BiDgular. 
Mate. Fern. Neut. 
N. qui, quae, quod, 
G. cujus, cujus, cujus, 
J), cui, cui, cui, 
Ac. quern, quam, quod, 
F. 


Plural. 
Maw. Fern. Ji^eut. 
N. qui, quae, quae, 
G. quorum, quarum, quonim, 
J), queis, or quibus, &c., 
Ac. quos, quas, quae. 



Ah. quo, qua, quo. 



Ab, queis, or quibus, &c. 



Note. — QuU aud qtieie are Bomet'imes used in the dative and ablative, instead 
of ptibus. Oui is commonly regarded aa one long syllable, but is sometimes 
used as two short ones (cui) ; so also the dative singular huic^ or huie. 122-rK 

(For Hie conBtruction of Hie relative, see § 99.) 

Obs, 1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular in 
all genders, seldom for the plural. To all forms of the abla- 
tive, cum is frequently annexed ; as, quocum, quibuscum, &c. 

Obs. 2. Quicunque, or quicumque, and qulvis, also used as 
relatives (293, Obs. 7), are declined like qui. 



§ 34. V, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

126. — ^The Inteerogative PitONouisr is used in 

asking a question; as, Qui^ fecit f "Who did it?" 

The interrogatives are : 

Quisnam?) , , . ,, Ecquis? ) 

Oui t ' ' ^ Eoquisnam I V m any one f 

^J% . . Numquis t ) 



Qui? 



Numquis t 

Jf"**^ 9 {• which f what f Cuius ? whose f 

^''"^' > Cujas? of whai ecuniryt 

The simple interrogative quis is thus declined : 

Qms, QUiE, QUOD, or quidI Who, which, what ^ 

Singular. 



Mate. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. quis or qui. 


quae, 


quid or quod. 


G. cujus. 


CUJUS, 


CUJUS, 


D. cui, 


cm, 


cm, 


Ac. quern, 


quam, 


quid or quod, 


F. 







Ab. quo, qua, quO, 
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Flaral. 

Mcue, Fern, Keut, 

N. qui, quae, quae, 

O. quorum, quSiiim, quorum, 

2>. quels or qulbus, &c., 

Ac. quos, quas, quae, 

Ab, quels or quibus, &c. 
(For the mflectioa of tlie oompound interrogatiyes, see 181-1 and 2.) 

127. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. AH Interrogative pronouns used in a dependent clause, 
and without a question, are indefinites (128) ; as, nescio quis 
sity " I know not who he is." In this sense, qui is often used 
for guis for the sake of euphony, when the following word 
begins with an s; as, qui sit aperit, " he shews who he is." 
So also such adjectives as qttantus, qualisy <Sz;c. 

2. The interrogative quis is commonly used as a substantive 
without a noun following it; qui, as an adjective before a 
noun. Quis means " what man f or " Who 1" and applies to 
both sexes ; — qui means " which man," and has its feminine 
qucB. This distinction, however, is often disregarded, especially 
as mentioned in Obs. 1. But, in the neuter gender, quid is 
always used as a substantive, and governs its noun in the 
genitive; as, Quid facindris commlsit? "What crime has he 
committed 1" Whereas, quod is always used as an adjective, 
and agrees with its noun; as. Quod /acinus commlsit? 

Mte.—Qmd is often used elliptically thus : Quid f ^^ why V^ is for prof>ter 
fuidt — A» an interrogative interjection at the beginning of a sentence, Quid? 
IS for Quid aiaf Quid censes F So also the expressions Quid verof Quid 
igitur t Quid enimf &c., are to be supplied. After Quidvostea t Quid turn t 
Bupply sequitvr. Quid qvod may be supplied thus : Quid dicam de to quad f 
"What shall I say about this, that, &c.?" "With Quid m/uUat Quid plur- 
ra f &c., supply dieaniy " Why should 1 say much ?" &c. 

3. Cujus, a, urn? "whose?" used instead of the genitive of 
quis, is defective. The parts in use are as follows : 



Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fern, Neut, Mase, Fern. 

N, cujus, cuja, cujum, 

Ac, cujum, cujam, 

Ah, cuja, 



N, cuji, cujffi, 

Ac, cujas. 
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4. Cvjas, " of what country," is declined like an adjective 
of one termination (99-1). Nom. cujas^ gen. cuj&tis, dec. 



§ 35. VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

128. — ^The Indefinite Pronouns are sucli as 
denote persons or things indefinitely. Besides tlie 
interrogatives used indefinitely (127-1), they are : 

Aliquis, some one. QuiBpiam, some one. 

Siquis, if any one. Unusquisque, eac/t one. 

NeqiuB, lest any, no one. Quidam, a certain one, 

Quisque, each one, every one. Quilibet, ) , 

^ . ' i' [anyone you please 

QaiBquam, any one. Quivis, ) ^ ^ "^ 

(For the iitflection of these, see 130-1, 2, 8.) 



§ 36. Vn. PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

129. — ^The Patrial Pronouns are those which have reference 
to one's country. They are nostrds, " of our country;" vestrctSy 
" of your country." They are both adjectives of one termina- 
tion. Nom. nostras, gen. nostratis, &c. (99-1.) 



§ 37. COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

130. — ^The Compound Pronoims all belong to some of the 
classes enumerated above. 

131. — In the compounds of qui and quis, qui is always the 
first part of the word compounded; quis is sometimes the fii*st 
part, and sometimes the last. 

1. The compounds of qui are quicumque, "whoever," "who- 
soever ;" quldam, " some ;" quilibet, quivis, " any one " **whom 
you please." They are declined by adding the termination 
to the different cases and numbers of qui. 
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Hr, quicunque, 
G, cujuscunque, 






quicunque, 
quorumcunque, 



Neut. 
quodcunque, 
cujuscunque, dec. 



qusecunque, 
quorumcunque, &c» 



Quicunque, whoever^ whosoever^ whatsoever. 
Singular. 
Fern. 
quaecunque, 
cujuscunque, 

Plural, 
quaecunque, 
quarumcunque. 

So, 

Quidam, queedam, quiddam, 'or quoddam. 

Quilibet, quselibet, quidlibet,* or quodlibet. 

Quivis, quaevis, quidvis, or quodvis. 

Jfbte. — Before dam, m is changed into n; as, quondam, qvorundam, <&c. 

2. The compounds of qtds, when guis is put first, are qui9' 
nam? " who?" quispiam, quisquam^ "any one ;" quisquCy "every 
one ;" and quisquis, " whoever, whosoever." 



Jfaae, 
iV. quisnam, 
G, cujusnam, 
D, cuinam, 
Ac, quemnam, 
V. 



Quisnam, who, which, what? 

Singular. 

Fern, 

quaenam, 

cujusnam, 

cuinam, 

quamnam, 



ITeut. 
quidnam, or quodnam, 
cujusnam, 
cuinam, 
quidnam, or quodnam, 



A5, quonam, 

N, quinam, 
G. quorumnam, 
£>. quibusnam, 
Ac, quosnam, 

F. 

Ab, quibusnam, 



quanam, 
Plural. 

quaenam, 
quarumnam, 
quibusnam, 
quasnam, 

quibusnam, 
So decline : 



quonam. 



quaenam, 
quorumnam, 
quibusnam, 
quaenam. 



quibusnam. 



Quispiam, 
Quisquam 
Quisque, 
Quisquis, 

068.1 



quaepiam, quidpiam, or quodpiam. 
quaequam, quidquam, or quodquam. 
quaeque, quidque, or quodque. 

quidquid, or quicquid. 



Quisqimm has qtienquam in the accusative, without 
4* 
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the feminine. The plural is scarcely used ; quicque is also 
used for quidgue. Quisquis^ " whoever," has no feminine ter- 
mination except in the ablative ; and the neuter, only in the 
nominative and accusative. It is used as an indefinite adjec- 
tive pronoun ; and also instead of qulqui, not in use, as a 
double relative of the same meaning as quicunque, 131-1* 
The following are the parts in use : 



Maae, 
N. quisquis, 
Ac, quemquem, 
Ab, qu6quo, . 



Singular. 
Jpctn, 



quSqua, 



NetiL 
quidquid, or quicquid, 
quidquid, or quicquid, 
quoquo. 



The plural has the nominative masculine qulqui^ and the 
dative quibusqulbtis. Quisquis is sometimes used for the femi- 
nine. 

3. The compounds of quis, when quis is put last, have qtta 
in the nominative singular ' feminine, and in the nominative 
and accusative plural neuter. These are : 

Aliquis, some, Kumquis, whether any f 

Eequis, whether any f Slquifi, if any, 

Nequis, lett any. 

The last three are often written separately; as, ne quis, num 
quis^ si quis. These pronouns are thus declined : 

Singular. 
• Muse, Fern, 

iV. aliquis, aliquS, 

G. alicujus, alicujus, 

D, alioui, alicui, 

Ac. aliquem, aliquam, 

V. aliquis, aliqua, 

Ab. aliqud, aliqua, 

PluraL 



Mut, 
aliquid, or aliquod, 
alicujus, 
alicui, 

allquid, or aliquod, 
aliquid, or aliquod, 
aliquo. 



iV. aliqui, 
G. aliquOrum, 
D. aliquibus, 
Ac. aliquos, 
V. aliqui, 
Ab. aliquibus, 



aliquse, 

aliquarum, 

aliquibus, 

aliquas, 

aliquse, 

aliquibus, 



aliqua, 

aliqu6rum, 

aliquibus, 

aliqua, 

aliqua, 

aliquibus. 



Jfote, — Eeguie and eiquit have aometimes quoi in the nominative ungnlar 
fcminine. 
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Obs. 2. Some of these are twice oompounded ; as, ecquis- 
naniy ecqwefnam^ ecquidnam^ or ecquodnam^ " who ?" unusquis* 
gue, unaquceqtte, unumquidque^ or unumquodque^ " every one ;" 
genitive uniuscujusquey &c. The former is scarcely declined 
beyond the nominative singular, and the latter wants the 
plural. 

Obt, 3. All these compoimds want the vocative, except quu- 
gtte, atiquis, quitibet, and quicunque. They have seldom, if 
ever, queis^ but qvUbus in the dative and the ablative plural 



§ 38. THE VERB. 

132. — A Verb is a word used to express the 
actj bemg^ or etate^ of its subject. 

Obs. 1. The use of the verb, in simple propositions, is to 
affirm. That of which it affirms, is called its subject, and, if a 
noun or pronoun, it is usually in the nominative case. But 
when the verb is in the infinitive, its subject is put in the 
accusative. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds, Trarmtwe, and Jrir 
transitive. 

NaU. — ^These two classes comprehend all the verbs in any lanffuage. Ao- 
cordin^ to this division, TrannUw verbs include those only which denote 
transitive action ; i. e. action passing over from, or done by, one person or 
thing to another ; and Intransitive verbs, those which have nothing transitive 
in their meaning^ bat which represent their subject in a certain state or con- 
dition, and nothing more. For this purpose, not only are the terms Transir 
Uve and Intransitive more expressive and appropriate than Active and Muter f 
bat their use relieves the term ** Active/' to be employed solely as the name 
of the tbrm culled the AcU/oe Voice f and tiie term *'xTeuter," to be appro- 
priated to the gender of nouns. 

2. A Transitive verb expresses an act done 
by one pereon ^ or thing to another. It lias 
two forms,' called the Active^ and the Passive 
voice. 135. 

3. An iNTBANsinvE verb expresses heing^ or a 
state of being J or action conjmed to the actor. It 
is commonly without the passive form. 
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Obs. 2. The verbs that express being simply, in Latin, are 
*Mm, Jid, exisfo, signifying, in general, "to be," or "exist." 
The state of being expressed by intransitive verbs may be a 
state of rest, as dormiOy " I sleep ;" or of motion, as cadoy " I 
fall ;" or of action, as curro, " I run." 

Obs, 3. The action expressed by an intransitive verb does 
not, like the action expressed by a transitive verb, puss over 
from the agent or actor to an object. It has no immediate 
relation to any thing beyond its subject, which it represents in 
a certain state or condition, and nothing more ; and hence 
they may always be distinguished thus : — A transitive verb 
always requires an object to complete the sense ; as, dmo tb, 
" I love thee;^^ — the intransitive verb does not, but the sense is 
complete without such an object ; as, sedeo, " I sit ;" curro, "I run." 

Obs, 4. Many verbs considered intransitive in Latin, are 
translated by verbs considered transitive in English; &s,pl(iceOy 
" I please ;" obedio, " I obey ;" crSdo, " I believe ;" <fec. 

Obs, 5. Many verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, and 
S')metimes in an intransitive sense. Such aTefUgio^ inchno^ 
timeo, &c. ; as, fuge dextrum littus (tr.), " avoid the right hand 
shore ;" tempus fugit (intr.), " time flies ;" timeo Danms (tr.), 
" I dread the Greeks ;" timeo (intr.), " I am afraid." — In some, 
tne transitive and intransitive are distinguished by a difference 
in form and conjugation ; thus, ^octo, jaceo; pendo, pendeo; albo^ 
albeo; Jugo, fugio; pldco, placeo; sedo, sedeo; &c. 

Obs, 6. Verbs usually intransitive assume a transitive sense, 
when a word of signification similar to that of the verb itself 
is introduced as its object ; as, vivere vltam, " to live a life ;" 
jurare jusjuranduniy " to swear an oath." 

Obs, 7. When we wish to direct the attention, not so much 
to any particular act of the subject of discourse, as to the em- 
ployment or state of that subject, the object of the act — not 
being important — is omitted, and the transitive verb assumes 
the character of an intransitive ; thus, in the sentence, puer 
legit, "the boy reads," nothing more is indicated than the 
present state or employment of puer, " the boy," and the verb 
has obviously an intransitive sense : still, an object is neces- 
sarily implied, as he who reads must read something. But 
when we say puer Ugit Homerum, " the boy reads Homer," 
the attention is directed to a particular act, terminating on a 
certain object, " ^OTwen^Tw," and the verb has its proper 
transitive sense. 
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§ 89. DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 

133. — ^Though the division of verbs into Transitive and 
Intransitive comprehends all the verbs in any language, yet, 
from something peculiar in their form or signification, they 
are characterized by different names, expressive of this pecu 
liarity. The most common of these are the following, viz : 
lUgular^ Irregular^ Deponent^ Common^ Defective^ Impersonal^ 
Redundant^ Frequentative^ Inceptive, and Desiderative. 

1. Regular Verbs are those in wldcli the se- 
condary parts are formed from the primary, 
accordmg to certain rules. 184. 

Note. — Under these are included TranHtive^ IntrannUw, Dqwnentf and 
Common verba belonging to the four conjugations. 

2. Irregular Verbs are those in which some 
of the secondary parts are not formed from the 
primary, according to rule. 221. 

3. Deponent Verbs under a passive form have 
an active signification. 207-1. 

4. Common Verbs under a passive form have 
an active or passive signification. 207-2. 

5. Defective Verbs are those in which some 
of the parts are wanting. 222. 

6. Impersonal Verbs are used 'only in the 
third person singular, 223. 

7. Kedundant Verbs have more than one form 
of the same part. 225. 

8. Frequentative Verbs express repeated ac- 
tion. 227-1. 

9. Inceptive Verbs mark the beginning or 
continued increase of an action. 227-2. 

10. Desiderative Verbs denote desire or in- 
tention of doing. 227-3. The three last are al- 
ways derivatives. 226. 
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§ 40. INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

134. — ^To the inflection of Verbs belong Voices^ 
Moods^ Tenses^ Nwmhers^ and Persons. 

1. The Voices, in Latin, are two, Active and 
Pdsswe. 

2. The Moods are four, the Indicative^ Syhymvo- 
tive^ Imperative^ and Infinitive. 

3. The Tenses are six, the Present^ Imperfect^ 
Perfect^ Pluperfects Futv/re^ and Future-Perfect. 

4. The Numbers are two, Singvla/r and PVwral. 

5. The Persons are three, First^ Second^ and 
Third. 

6. Besides these, to the Verb belong, Pa/rtid- 
pleSy Gerunds^ and Swpines. 

Y. The Conjugation of a verb is the arrange- 
ment of its different moods, tenses, &c., according 
to a certain order. Of these, in Latin, there are 
four, called the Firsts Second^ Third^ and Fourth 
Oonjugations. 184-1 — 3. 

Obs, A few verbs in Latin are of more than one conjuga- 
tion, and a few have some of their parts belonging to one 
conjugation, and others to another. 



§ 41. VOICE, 

135,— Voice is a particular form of the verb 
which shows the relation of the sviject^ or thing 
spoken of, to the action expressed by the verb. 

The transitive verb, in Latin, has two voices, 
called the Active and the Passive. 

1. The Active Voice represents the subject of 
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the verb, as acting on some object ; as, dmo fe, " I 
love tbee." 

2. ^e Passive Voice represents the subject of 
the verb 6s acted upon ; as, amaimr^ " he is loved." 

, 136.— observations. 

1. In both voices, the act expressed by the verb is the same, 
but differently related to the subject of the verb. In the 
active voice, the subject is the actor; in the^xw«v«, it is acted 
upon, as in the above examples. Hence, the same idea may 
be expressed with equal propriety in either voice, by simply 
chanfi^ing the object of the active voice into the subject of the 
passive : thus, by the active voice, C<B%ar vlcit Galliam, " Cdesar 
conquered Gaul ;" by the passive, Gallia victa est a Cces&rey 
" Gaul was conquered by Ceesar." 

This property of the transitive verb, enables the speaker or 
writer not only to vary his form of expression at pleasure, 
but also, by means of the passive form, to direct the attention 
to the act and the ob^'ect acted upon, when the actor either is 
unknown, or, it may be, unimportant or improper to be men- 
tioned : thus, " America was discovered and inhabited before 
the days of Columbus." So also the attention may be directed 
by means of the active voice to the act and the actor, without 
regard to the object. See 132, Obs. 7. 

2. Intransitive verb&, from their nature, do not admit a dis- 
tinction of voice. They are generally in the form of the ac- 
tive voice, but are frequently used in the third person singular, 
passive form, as impersonal verbs. 223-3. Deponent in- 
transitives, however, have the form of the passive. 

3. The passive voice, in Latin, is often used in a sense simi- 
lar to the middle voice in Greek, to express actively what its 
subject does to, or for itself; as, donee pauci, qui prcelio super^ 
fuh'ant, paludibits abderesttur, ''till the few who had sur- 
vived the battle, concealed themselves in the marshes." Tao. 
The following are examples of the same kind : Columba — fer- 
TUR in arva vdlans, Viro. — I^unc spicula vertunt infensi ; factA 
paHter nunc pace feruntur. Id. — E scopulo muUd vix arte 
BEvuLsus — r&tem Sergestus agebat. Id. — Quis ignorat, ii, qui 
tnathemafici vocantur, in quantd obscuritate rerum — versentur. 
CJio. — Cum igitur velumentius invkherbtur in causam princi- 
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^m consul Philippus, Id. — Cum omnes in omni genere 8cel9* 

rum VOLUTBNTUR. Id. 

% 

CircTimdat nequidquain hum^ris, et inutile femun 
CiNGiTUK) ac'densoB fe&tub moriturus in hostes. Yma. 

In all such constructions, the words " a se " may be under- 
stood after the verb. 



§ 42. MOODS. 

137. — ^MooD is the mode or mcm/fber of express- 
ing the signification of the verb. 

138. — ^The moods, in Latin, are four; namety, 
the Indicative^ Svhjunctwe^ Imperatvoe^ and Irir 



139. — ^I. The Indicative Mood asserts the ac- 
tion or state expressed by the verb, simply as a 
fact, and generally in an independent clause ; as, 
sanho^ "I wHte;" tempaa fugit^ "time flies." > 

140. — Ohs, 1. The indicative mood is sometimes used in 
dependent clauses with 5t, ri^si^ els% tametsi, etiam^i, to assert 
a feet as a condition or supposition ; as, si quid melius habes^ 
arcesse. Or with ut or quum, " when," signifying time past ; 
as, Tempus fait quum homines vagahantur, Ut inquinavii cere 
tempus aureum. Hor. 

141. — Ohs, 2. The indicative followed by si non, n% nisi, is 
sometimes used potentially, to express, not what did take 
place, but what would have taken place if something else had 
not happened ; as, Temis jEgyptum penetravii, nisi exercltus 
sequi recusdsset, " He would have penetrated as far as iEgypt, 
if the army had not reflised to follow him." 624. 

142. — ^11. The SuBjuKCTivE Mood represents 
the action or state expressed by the verb, not as 
a fact, but only as a conception formed by the 
mind. It is generally used in dependent clauses 
in various ways, as follows : 
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1st. It represents the axjtion or state expressed 
by it as conditional or contingent 

Thus used, it corresponds to the English subjunctive, or to 
the indicative used subjunctively (An. and Pr. Gr., 386) ; as, 
9% redeat, videlAmits, " if he return, we shall see him." 

2d. It represents an action or state, as what 
may^ can^ will,' mighty could^ would^ or should^ 
take place in certain circumstances. 

Thus used, it colresponds to the English potential (An. and 
Pr. Gr., 380) ; as, edimus ut viv&mus, non vivimus ut edamuSj 
" we eat that we may live — not live that we may eat ;" siy- 
num datum crederes^ " you would suppose that the signal had 
been given." 

3d. It is used to express a fact in a dependent 
proposition, connected with the leading verb by 
an adverb, conjunction, relative, or indefinite 
term. 

Thus used, it is eommonly rendered by the indicative in 
£nglish ; as, nescit qui sim, " he knows not who I am." 

143. — Obs, 3. The subjunctive mood is sometimes used in 
an independent proposition, in order to soften the assertion 
made ; as, Nemo istud fibi concedat, " nobody probably would 
concede that to you." (025), 

144. — Obs, 4. The subjunctive is used also in independent 
propositions, to express a wish, desire, or command ; as, uti- 
nam saperes, " O that thou wert wise ;" quod b^ne veriat, " may 
it turn out well ;" sic eat, " thus let her go ;" facuis, " do it. 
See Obs. 5. 

145. — Obs. 6. When this mood is used in independent propositions, in 
a potential, optative, or imperative sense, still it ought to be regarded as 
strictly subjunctiTe, having the primary or leading clause evidentiy un- 
derstood, on which the meaning of the mood in each case depends. Thus, 

* I may write," licet mihi ut^ or est ut scrlbam; " I shall, or -will write." 
futHrum est, or ^it ut scrlbam; ** I should write," oportet, aguum est ut, or 
€st CUT seribirem; « I should have written," oportBbat, <&&, ut scripsissem; 

• that they were wise," perapto ufinam sapirent; " may it turn out well,* 
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priear quod bSne vertat; ''do it," foe ut faeia$; "let me do it»" iXne ut 
faeiam^ Ac, 

Hence, it foUows that the particular English auxiliary by which this 
mood should be translated, depends, not upon the form of the Latin yerb^ 
seeing scrib^rem for example, means equally^*' I might, could, would, or 
should write," but upon the ellipsis to be supplied What this is, must 
always be gathered from the connection and sense of the passage. 

146. — Obs. 6. From these observations, it will be manifest that the 
Latin subjunctiye is in much more extensiye use than either the subjunctive 
and potential mood in English, or the subjunctive and optative mood in 
Greek. Indeed, the proper use and management o& this mood, constitute 
one of the greatest difficulties in this language. For the construction of . 
this mood, see § 139. 

147. — Obs. 7. When the ideas of liberty, power, will, obligation^ 
duty, &;c., involved in the auxiliaries may, can, will, shally 
might, could, would, should, 6zc,, are to be expressed in an 
absolute, independent, and emphatic manner, the subjunctive 
mood is not used, but separate verbs expressing these ideas in 
the indicative mood. These are such as Ucet, v6lo, nolOy 
possum, debeo, <Sz;c., thus : 

We will go, Ire yolumus. 

They will not go, Ire nSlunt 

I may come, Mihi venire licet. 

lean read, Legire possum, 

r Leggre debet. 
Thou shouldst read, \ TVn legendum eist 

wTe legSre aportet. 
It might have been done, \ 

{absolutely and sometimes > Fihi potuit, 

contingently,) ) 

148. — Obs, 8. The future indicative is frequently used in 
dependent and hypothetical clauses, and cqnsequently in a 
subjunctive sense ; as, si jubebis faciam, " if you order me, I 
will do it;" equivalent to sijubeas, &c. 

149. — ^m. The Imperative Mood commands, 
exhorts, entreats, or permits; as, ,9mJ<9, "write 
thou ;" ito^ " let him go." 

1^0,-^ Obs, 9. The present subjunctive is very ofVen used 
instead of the imperative, especially in forbidding, after ne. 
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nemoy nuUus, &c.; as, valeas, "farewell;" ne noceas pwhrOy 
" hurt not thd boy." Obs. 4 and 5. Besides this, the future 
and future perfect indicative, and the perfect subjunctive, are 
also used imperatively. See 167-1, 169-3, and 173-4. 

151. — Ohs, 10. The imperative mood has two forms in the 
second person, both singular and plural, distinguished in their 
meaning as present and future. The first, or shorter form 
commands to do presently ; as, scrihe^ " write now ;" — the se- 
cond, or longer form commands to do afterwards, or when 
something else shall have been done ; as, scribUo^ " write here- 
after." This distinction, however, is not always observed. 

152. — ^IV, The Infinitive Mood expresses the 
meaning of the verb in a general manner, without 
any distinction of person or number ; as, soriberey 
" to write ;" scri^sisse^ " to have written ;" sorUd^ 
" to be written." 



§ 43. TENSES. 

153. — Tekses are certain forms of the verb 
which serve to point out the distinctions of time. 

154. — Time is naturally divided into the Present, Past, and 
Future; and an action may be represented either as incom- 
plete and continuing, or as completed at the time spoken of. 
This gives rise to six tenses, which are expressed in Latin by 
distinct forms of the verb ; thus, 

PvMSKST i -^^^^^^"^ continuincf ; as, scrihOj, " I write, I am writing." Present. 
*"*• \ Action completed ; as, scripn, "I have written." Perfect, 

p { Action continuing ; as, aerib^hamy " I was writing," Imperfect, 

rAST. ^ Action completed; as, scripseram, " I had written." Plwperfect. 
m^^^ i Action continuing ; as, ecribam, " I shall or will write." Future, 
ctixujd. ^ ^o^Qn completed J as, ecrifsero, ** I shall have written." Fat,- Per/, 

155. — ^In order better to express the time and the state 
of the action by one designation, these tenses, arranged in this 
order, might properly be denominated the Present, the Present- 
perfect; the Past, the Past-perfect; the Future, and the Future- 
perfect. An. and Pr. Gr. 400. 
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§ 44. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. ' 

156. — ^The tenses of the indicative, mood, in 
Latin, are six: the Present^ the Imperfect^ the 
Perfect^ the Plwperfect^ the Fubwre^ and the Fur 
turerperfect. 

157. — I. The Present tense expresses what is 
going on at the present time ; as^scnio^ " I write,^ 
or " I am writing ;" d&mus cedifical/wr^ " the house 
is building." 

This tense is rendered with all the variety of the present 
tense in English; as, I write, do vrrite, am writing; — ^interro- 
gatively, do I write ? am I writing ? like the English present 
also it is used : 

1. To express what is habitual or always true; as, qui <^Uo 
dat, bis daty " he who gives promptly, gives twice." 

2. To express a general custom, if still existing ; as, Hpud 
Partkos signum d&iur tymj)&no, "among the Parthians, the 
signal is given by the drum." 

3. In historical narration, it is used with great effect for the 
past tense, to represent a past event as if it were present be- 
fore us ; thus (Livy), dicto paruere, desiliuni ex eguis^ provdlant 
in primum, &c., " they obeyed, they dismount, they fly for- 
ward to the front," &c. 

4. To denote an acticMi which has continued for some time, 
and which still exists ; as, tot annoa bella gero, " for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war." Also after 
dum it is used to express a past event which had some con- 
tinuance ; as, dum in Sicilia sum^ nulla statua dejecta est, " so 
long as I was in Sicily," &c. 

5. With certain adverbs of time, it is sometimes used, as 
in English, to denote what is yet future; as, q?/am max navigo 
Ephesum, " as soon as I sail, or shall sail, for Ephesus." 

6. In the passive voice, the present tense represents its 
subject as at present acted upon, or as the object of an action 
present and continuing, and is usually rendered into English 
by the verb to he, and the perfect participle, as amatur^ " he is 
loved," and this rendering will always be correct when the 
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Snglish verb in the present passive expresses continuance; as, 
he his loved, feared^ hated, respected, &c. 

158. — Obs. But there are many verbs in which this rendering of the 
present would be incorrect, as it does not express the present receiying of 
an action, but rather the present and continuing effect of an act, which act 
itaelf is now past In all such cases, it is more properly the rendering of 
Uie perfect than of the presenty and it is often so used. Thus, domtta axU/kaia 
e9t ; iipu9 peractum est ; epistdla acripta eat, may be properly rendered, 
« th« house is built ;" " the work is finished ;" *the letter is written ;" be- 
cause in the English, as well as in Latin, the building of the house, the 
finishing of the work, and the writing of the letter, are represented as 
aets now past, and which are present only in their effects. The proper 
rendering of such verbs in the present passive, in Euglish, is by the verb 
to be^ and the present participle in ing in the passive sense ; thus, ddmvs 
tecUficatur, " the house is building ;" dpus peragXtur, " the work is finishing f 
eputSla scribltuTf ** the letter isr writing." When this mode of expression 
is not authorized, and when the other would be improper, it will be 
necessary to express the precise idea of the present by some other form 
of expression. See An. and Pr. Eng. Gr., App. V, I and 11, p 236. — ^Prin- 
ciples of Eng. Gr., App. XIX, p. 211. 

159. — ^11. The Imperfect tense represents an 
action or event as passing and still unfinished at 
a certain time past, expressed or implied ; as, 
domum CBdificahat^ "he was (then) building a 
house ;" ibam forte vid sacrd^ " I was accidentally 
(viz. at the time spoken of,) going along the via 
sdcraP 

160. — ^This tense, strictly speaking, corresponds to the past- 
progressive in English (An. and Pr. Eng. Gr., 474-2.;— Prin- 
ciples of Eng. Gr., 199-2). It is often rendered, however, by 
the past tense in its ordinary form, and should always be so, 
when the verb expresses a continued act or state ; as, amahat, 
" he loved ;" timebat, " he feared," It is used in a variety of 
ways, as follows : 

1. It is used to denote what was usual or customary at 
some past time ; as, scribebam, " I was accustomed to write." 

2. It is used to denote an action which had existed for some 
lime^ and was still existing at a certain past tiitie; as, tot an- 
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no8 heUa ger^bam^ " for so many years I had been, and then 
still was wagiii^ war." 

3. Sometimes it denotes an action desired, intended, or at- 
tempted, but not accomplished; as, Porsi^fut eum terrebat^ 
"Porsena attempted to frighten him." 

4. It is sometimes used hypothetically, instead of the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive ; as, anceps certamen erat, nisi 
equiies supervenissent, " the battle would have been doubtful^ 
unless, &c." 141, and 624-5. 

5. The same observations made in 158, in reference to the 
present passive, are applicable in all their extent to the im- 
perfect ; as, amctbdtur, " he was loved ;" d5mu8 cediJlcabcUur^ 
" the house was building," not " was built," nor " was being 
built ;" opus peragebdtur,, " the work was finishing," &c. 

161. — ^in. The Peefect tense is used in two 
different senses, Dejmite and Indejmite. 

162. — The JPevfeclrdejmite represents an action 
or event as completed at the present time, or in 
a period of time of which the present forms a 
part ; as, scripsi^ " I have written f hujue ad me- 
rrumcmi Tiostram monwnenta manserurU duo^ " two 
monuments of him have remained to our time," 

163. — ^The Perfectrmdejmite represents an ac- 
tion or event simply as past; as, scripsi^ "I 
wrote." 

164. — The firsts or Perfeet-definiie, oorresponds to the English present- 
perfect (An. and Pr. Gr., 407) ; — ^the second, or Perfect-indefinite^ corres- 
ponds tathe English past tense (An. and Pr. Or., 416). In this sense, it 
is commonly nsed in historical narratiyes like the Greek aorist; thus, Caaar 
exercXtum Jinilms Italia adniOvit, Huilicon tranHit, Rdmam occupOvit, 
" CflBsar marched his army," <&& 

1. This tense, used indefiiiitely, is sometimes coupled with 
the imperfect, the former denoting a transitory, the latter a 
continued action ; thus, Conticicere omnes, intendque dra tens- 
bant, " All were silent, and with eager attention kept their 
tyea fixed upon him." Viro. 

2. It is sometimes used like the present, to express what is 
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true at any time ; thus, Felix qui poiuit r^rum coffnosch-e 
eatiscuy " Happy that man who was able to investigate the 
causes of things !" Vma. 

3. It is sometimes used in the sense of the pluperfect, viz . 
in narratives after such conjunctions as postquam^ ubi, ubi 
primnm, ut (when), ut prlmum, quum, quum prlmum^ slmul 
«/, ^mul ac, &c., having the general meaning of the English 
" as soon as," when followed by a verb denoting past time ; 
as, Qu€B postquam evolvit — ligavit^ "After he had separated 
these things, — he bound them," &c. Ovid. 

4. It is also used poetically for the imperfect and the plu 
perfect of the subjunctive ; as, nee veni, nisiy &c., " nor would 
t have come, unless," &c. (141, and 624-5.) 

5. In the passive form, this tense is compound, consisting 
of the perfect participle of the verb, and the present or perfect 
tense of sum as an auxiliary ; as, amatus sum, or amdtus fui^ 
" I have been loved." 

I/ots.— In all componnd tenses, the participle ninfit be in the same gender 
•nd number with the nominative to the verb^ 

166. — IV. The Pluperfect tense represents an 
action as completed at, or before, a certain past 
time eicpressed or implied ; as, scripseram^ " I had 
written." 

166. — ^This tense corresponds to the past-perfect in English, 
and is rendered by it. It bears the same relation to the per 
feet, that the imperfect does to the present. 

1. The pluperfect is sometimes used, especially by the 
poets, for the perfect indicative, and also for the pluperfect 
subjunctive ; as, dixeram a jmndpio, ut de republtcA sileretur, 
Cic, ^^ I have said from the beginning," &c. ; Si mens non Iceva 
Juissety ijfPULERAT, &;c., ViRG., *' he would have impelled,^"*, (^'^^t 
& 624-5.) The. same idiom is found in English, '^ he had im- 
pelled^'* for " he would have impelled." 

2. In the passive form, this tense, like the perfect, is com- 
pound, consisting of the perfect participle, and the imperfect 
or pluperfect of sum used as an auxiliary ; as, amdtus iram, or 
amdtus Juh-am, " I had been loved." 

Jjht€. — ^In these compound forms, the participle Beems to be oonBidered 
Mmetimes as little different from an adjective, in sach cases, 8vm becomea 
the verb, and is rendered by its own tense': as, dptuperactum mt, *' the work 
I* flnlflhed \'lJUiUu»Jam litor ibat, " thd ttbor was now ilniahcd/* 
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161. — ^V. The Future tense expresses what will 
take place in futwre tkne; as, scrihamfi^ "I shall, 
or will write." 

1. This tense is sometimes used in the sense of the impe- 
rative ; as, Uques vlna, " filtrate the wine." Hor. 

2. The participle in rus, with the verb sum^ is frequently- 
used instead of the fiiture, especially if purpose or intention is 
signified ; as, scripturus mm^ " I am going to write.'' (214-8,) 

3. In the passive voice, the future tense expresses the future 
enduring of an act that will be going on hereafter; as, domua 
cedificabiUur^ " the house will be building." 

168. — ^VI. The Future-perfect intimates that 
an action or event will be completed at, or before, 
a certain time yet future ; as, acripeero^ " I shall 
have wiitten ;" viz, at, or before, some future time 
or event. 

1. This tense, sometimes called the future subjunctive, 
properly belongs to the indicative mood, both in significatioa 
and construction. For the future subjunctive, see 170-1. 

2. Though the proper rendering of this tense be ^hxdl have, 
yet, generally, the have, or the shall, and frequently both, are 
omitted ;>s, qui Antonium oppresserit, is helium corifecerit, "he 
who shall cut off Antony, shall put an end to the war." 

3. This tense is also used imperatively ; as, memineris tu^ 
" remember thou ;" ille viderit, "let him see to it." 

4. The future perfect, in the passive voice, has two forms, 
made up of the perfect participle, and ero, or fuero. The first 
denotes the enduring of an act that will be completed in future 
time indefinitely ; as, d6mus mdificdta hit, " the house will bo 
built;" the second denotes the enduring of an act to be com- 
pleted at, or before, a certain future time; sjA^'di^nus (xdificdta 
JuSrit, " the house will have been built." 



§ 45. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

169. — The tenses of the subjunctive mood are the Present^ 
the Imperfect^ the Perfect, and the Pluperfect. 
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170. — 1. There is no distinct form of a future in the sub- 
junctive ; all the tenses of this mood sometimes incline to a 
. future signification. But, .when a future isutjunctive is required, 
the future participle in rwi, with the verb sum in the subjunc- 
tive present, is used; as, haud dubito quin facturtis sit^ "I 
doubt not that he will do it." /, ,. . 

2. The tenses of the subjunctive mOod, in Latin, like those 
of the potential, in English^ are much less definite, in respect 
of time, than the tenses of the indicative, being modified by 
the time and meaning of the verbs, with which they stand 
connected. 

3. All the tenses of the subjunctive mood, are often render- 
ed like the corresponding tenses of the indicative, 142, 1st. 
and 3d. 

171.— I. The Present subjunctive is generally 
rendered by may . or can^ expressing present 
liberty, or ability; as, ecribamj "I may write." 
But, 

1. This tense is often used in the sense of the imperative 
mood, to express a command, entreaty, or exhortation; as, 
omcm, " let me love." This use is commonly elliptical, 144, 
and 145. 

2. Atlevqudsi^ tanquqm^ and the like, it is sometimes ren- 
dered as the imperfect, or perfect indefinite of the indicative ; 
as, quad intelUgant^ "as if they understood." 

3. When a question is asked, it is frequently rendered as 
the indicative ; as, Eloquar an sileam? " sMU I speak, or be 
silent ?" Sometimes by should; as, singula qmd referam^ 
" why should I relate every thing 1" Sometimes by woulS; as, 
j&i fcx^nus jurcksse putes, " you woiild think they had sworn to 
commit wickedness." 

172. — ^11. The Imperfect subjunctive is com- 
monly rendered by the signs mi^ht, could^ would^ 
or should^ expressing past liherty^ power ^ wUL^ or 
obligation; as, scriberem^ "I might, could, would, 
or should write." 

1. This tense may relate either to what is past, or present, 
or future ; as, si fata fuissent ut cadirem, " if my destiny had 
been that I should fall ^" si possem^ sanior essem^ ^^ If I could, 1 

5 
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would be "Wiser ;" post kcee prcBcipitem ddrem, " afterwards, I 
would throw him down headlong." 

2. Sometimes, the imperfect is rendered as the pluperfect ; 
as, si quis dic^et, nunqitam ptttdrern, &c., " if any one had 
said it, I never would have thought," &c. 

3. After a verb or clause denoting hindrance, the subjuno 
tive imperfect, and sometimes the present, with guomJinus, ne, 
may often be rendered hj from with the present participle; 
as. 



8% te tua infirmXtcLS valettidinia tenuity quo minus ad lodos ysNiBsa, " If 
your weak state of health has prevented you from cotning to the games." 
So, Ne quis impedlrStur quo minus ejus rlbus F£U£B£TUK,'*That no one might 
be hindered from enjoying," Ac Nkp. — Impedltus ne portdret, "Being 
hindered from carrying." Sall. Jug., 39. — Me impediet quo minus — vestrum 
jus defendam, " Shall hinder me from defending your right" Ci& 

4. In historical narration, after ut or quum {cum)^ " when," or 
other words denoting time, the imperfect subjunctive is trans- 
lated like the perfect indefinite or aorist ; or, when it expresses 
a continued action, like the perfect indicative ; as, cum ab his 
qucereret, " when he inquired of these ;" cum id ultro poUi- 
cereiur, " since of his own accord he promised that ;" cum 
summus mons teneretur, " when the top of the mountain was 
occupied." 

173. — ^in. The Pebfect subjunctive is used to 
denote an act or event spoken of as already past, 
or which will be past at some future time, but 
about which there is at present some contingency 
or uncertainty, in the mind of the speaker. 

This tense is commonly rendered by the signs may have; 
as, fortasse scripserim, " perhaps I may Ijave written," imply- 
ing, " if so, I have at present forgotten it." 

This general idea is expressed with much variety in English, 
according as the tense stands connected with other words in 
the sentence. This will be best explained by a few examples. 

1. It is sometimes rendered like the present; as, ut sie 
diisirim^ " that I may so speak." Sometimes like the imper 
feet ; as, iibi ego audiverim ? " where should I have heard it 1" 
fortasse erraverim, " perhaps I might be in an error." 

8. This tense sometimes inclines very muoh to a future 
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signification, and is rendered by should^ would, could, can, vnUj 
shall; as, Citius crediderim, "I should sooner believe," Juv, — 
Libenter audierim, "I would gladly hear." Cic. — CicerOnem 
cuicunque eorum facile opposuerim, " I could easily match Cicero 
with any of them ;" — non facile dixerim, " I cannot well tell ;" 
— n^c tdmen excluserim alios, "and yet I will not exclude 
others." — Sipaululum modo quid te fitg^it, ego periirim, " If 
any thing however trifling escape you, I shall be undone." 
Tbr. 

3. After quasi, tanquam, and the like, it is sometimes 
rendered by had; as, quasi affuerim, " as if I had been present ;" 
perinde ac si jam vic^rint, "just as if they had already con- 
quered." 

4. It is sometimes used in concessions ; SLS,parta sitpecunia, 
"suppose the money were gotten." Sometimes as the im- 
perative, with the idea of urgency ; as, hcec dicta sint patribus, 
" let these things be told quickly to the fathers." 

174. — ^IV. The Pluperfect subjunctive denotes 
an action or event contingent at some past time, 
but regarded as to be perfected before another 
action or time subsequent to it, and connected 
with it ; as, 

Quodcunque jussisset me facturum esse dixi, " I said (then) 
that I would do whatever he should order." Here his order- 
ing was contingent at the time referred to, (then) ; but it was 
to take place before the doing connected with it. So, Id re- 
spond&runt se faciUros esse, cum ille vento Aquilme Lemnum 
venisset, " They replied that they would do that, when he should 
return to Lemnos with a north wind." In such constructions, 
the leading verb is usually in the past tense, or in the present 
used for the past. It is variously rendered by would, could, 
might, had, might have, could have, woUld Iiave, should have, or 
ottght to have; as, si jussisset, paruissem, " if he had commanded, 
I would have obeyed." Hence, observe : 

1. That though the action or state is often ftiture in respect 
to the time of the leading verb, yet it is past with regard to 
the action or state dependent on it. 

2. After quum, it is used in the sense of the pluperfect, to 
express an action antecedent to another past action connected 
wHh it; as, Ccesar quum hcBc dixisset, profectus est^ "when 
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Ceesar had said these things, he departed." Thus used, quum^ 
with the pluperfect, may. be el^antly. rendered by the perfect 
participle in English; thus the a^ve example may be rendered, 
" CsBsar, havinff said these things,, departed." 



§ 46. TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

175. — The Imperative mood, in Latin, has only one tense, 
namely, the present. Still the act from the nature of this 
mood is necessarily future ; as, scrlSe^ " write thou." The 
command is present; the act commanded, future. Still the 
two forms of the second person mark a distinction of time. 
See 151, Obs. 10. 

The other tenses used imperatively, are the future and 
future-perfect indicative, and the present and perfect subjunc- 
tive ; which see. 



§ 47. TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. . 

11 Q. — ^The tenses of the Infinitive are four, 
the Present^ the Perfect^ and the Future^ and, in 
the active voice, the FvMre-^erfect. • 

In Latin, the tenses of the infinitive express its action as 
past, present, or future, not with regard to the present time, 
as in the other moods, but with regard to the time of the lead- 
ing verb, on which it is dependent. - , 

177. — ^The infinitive is used in two different ways; viz : 
without a subject, or with it. 

178. — I. The infinitive without a subject, follows a verb, or 
adjective, and is always translated in the same way, whetiier 
the preceding verb be present, past, or future ; thus : 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
' Present. 
DieUur serib^e. He is said to write, or to be writing (now). 
** acripsisse, " to have writtien (now). 

" acriptUrits esse, * to be about to write (now). 
^ 8criptUrutfuU8e, " to have been about to write (before |iow)i 
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Past. 
JHcebatur tcrlbh'e, He was said to write, or to be writing (then). 

*• acripsiase, "to bave wiitten, <fcc. 

' ' - PASSIVE VOICE. 

Peesent. 
D&mtu cKcUur cedificari. The house is said to be building (now). 
** eedifieOiaesse, « toAe built (now). 

* adifieatafutMe^ ** to have beien built (before now). 

' * cedificatumlri. ** to be about to be built (now). 

Past. 
DUnuu £cebMuradifiearif The house was said to be building (then), Ac 

Note, — "When the participle in »n^, of the English verb, has not a passive 
sense,* the present infinitive passive must be translated differently; as, 
amdri^ *'*' to be loved." 

• 179. — II.. The infinitive, with a subject, is usually translated 
by a distinct proposition, dependent on the preceding verb ; 
and the translation of the same tense of the infinitive must 
differ according to the tense of the verb on which it depends, 
as follows : 

1. The Present Infinitive represents the action, or state, 
expressed by the verb, as present and going on at the time of 
the leading verb, and, consequently, must be rendered into 
English, in the time of the leading verb ; as, dldt se scrib^e^ 
" he says that he is writing;" — Pass., domum cedificari, " that 
the house 19. building ;" — dixit se scribire, " he said that he was 
writing;" — Pass., ddmum cedijicdri, "that the house was build- 
ing." As an exception, see No. 5 below. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive represents the action, or state, 
expressed by the verb, as past at the time of the leading verb, 
and must be rendered accordingly ; i. e., after the present, by* 
the English present-perfect, or past ; as, dlcit se scripsisse, " he 
says that he has written," or, " that he wrote;" — Pass,, ddmum 
csdijicdtam esse, " that the house is built ; — cedificAtam Juisse, 
" has' been built:" — After a past tense (or the present used for 
the past, 14378), by the English pluperfect; as, dixit se 
scripsisse, " he said that he had written." — Pass., by the im- 
perfect, or pluperfect; as, ddmum cedijicdtam esse, "that the 
house was built;" txdijlcdtam fuisse, " had been built." 

8. The Future Infinitive represents the action, or state, 
expressed by the verfe as fiiture at the time of the leading 
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verb, and must be rendered accordingly ; as, dlcit se scripHirum 
esse, " he says that he will write ;"-7-Pass., domum cediftcatam 
Ire, "-that the house will be built ;" — dixit se scripiurum esse, 
"he said that he would write ;" — Pass., domum adific&tum fri, 
" that the house would be built." For All these, see 180. 

4. The future infinitive active is compound, being^ made up 
of €886^ OT/uissCy and the participle in rus^ agreeing in gender, 
number, and case, with the accusative before it, or with the 
nominative of the leading verb. With esse^ it corresponds to 
the future indicative; with. fuisse, to the future-perfect; as, 

Dicit eo8 acriptUros esse. He says that they wiH write. 

Dixit se scripiurum esse, He said that he would write. 

Dlcit se scripiurum fuisse, He says that he would have written. 

Dixit earn scripturam fuisse. He said that she would have written. 

Dicitur scripiurus esse^ He is said to be about to write. 

I^ote 1. — Mse and fuisse, in the future infinitive, are generally understood ; 
thus, dixU se scripturwn ; and so of others. 

5. When the leading verb is in the future tense, the infini- 
tive mood will be properly translated in its own tense, not in 
that of the leading verb ; as, dlcet se scribere' " he will say that 
he is writing," dlcet se scripsisse, "he will say that he has 
written ;" dlcet se scripiurum esse^ " he will say that he will 
write ;" se scripiurum fuisse, " that he will have written." So 
also in the passive voice. 

6. The perfect infinitive passive is made up of esse or fuisse, 
and the perfect participle in us, agreeing in gender, number 
and case with the accusative before it, or with the nominative 
of the leading verb, when that is in the passive voice ; as, dtcii 
literas scripias esse, " he says that letters were written ;" litercB 
dicuntur scripice esse, " letters are said to have been writ- 
ten," dec. £sse and fuisse are sometimes understood. See 
Note 1 above. 

7. The future infinitive passive is also a compound tense, 
consisting of the former supine, and Iri, the present infinitive 
passive ofeo; as, scriptum iri, "to be about to be written." 

8. The future infinitive of deponent verbs (207) is made 
with esse or fuisse, and the participle in rus, as in the active 
voice (No. 4 above), and not like the future infinitive passive. 

9. When the verb in the active voice has no supine, and 
consequently no participle in ru8, there can, of course, be no 
future infinitive. In tlus case, the want of it is supplied by 
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the future infinitive of 8um; viz. JutUrtim esse, or jf6re fol* 
lowed by ut^ and the subjunctive in the present or imperfect, 
as the leading verb may require. Thus, dixit fdre ut tugeret^ 
" he said that he would mourn j." dlcitfdre ut lugeaty " he says 
that he will mourn." 678. 

NoU 2. — This form of expression is often used ii^ both the active and 
the passive voice, even when the verb has the regular form of the future 
infimtive. 

10. F6re^ the infinitive of sum, is used with all participleg 
in us; as, Commissum cum equitatu 'prodio f&re vid^t. C^s. — 
J)einde addis, te fore venturum, Cic. — Mittendos f&re legatos. 
Liv. 

11. The infinitive mood with a subject, i. e. with an accusa- 
tive before it, is usually rendered as the indicative, the par- 
ticle thxit being commonly placed before it. The following 
examples will illustrate the method of translating the different 
tenses of the infinitive, when preceded by the leading verb in 
present, past, or future time. 

180.— INFINITIVE ACTIVE. 

1 JHeit me icribire. He says that I 'write, or am writing. 

2 Disnt me scribire. He said that I wrote, or was writing. 
8 Dicet me acrihire^ He will say that I am writing. 

4 Dldt me seripsisse. He says that I wrote, or did write. 

5 Dixit me scripaisse, He said that I had written. 

6 JHcet me scripsiaae, He will say that I have written, or did write. 

7 Dleit me tertptHrum ease. He says that I will write. 

8 Dixit me ecriptHrum ease, He said that I would write. 

9 Dieet me aeripturum ease. He will say that I will write. 

10 Didt me acriptUrum/uiase, He says that I would have written. 

11 Dixit m£ aeripturum fuiaae,llQ said that I would have writtea 

12 Dlcet me aeripturum fuiaae, He will say that I would have written. 

INFINITIVE PASSIVE. 

18 Dleit litiraa acrlbi, He says that letters' are written, or writing. 

14 Dixit Uthraa acrlbi. He said that letters were written, or writing; 

15 Dlcet litiraa acrlbi, He wUI say that letters are written, or w^ting. 

16 Dleit litiraa acriptaa eaae. He says that letters are, or were written. 

17 Dixit litiraa aeriptna eaae. He said that letters were, or had been written. 

18 IHeet litiraa acriptaa eaae. He will say that letters are, or were written, 

m 
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19 JH^tfitiriUBeripiiu/uute, He Bays that letten have been written. 

20 Dixit litiroM acriptoM/uisaei He said that letters had been written 

21 JHcetlitirasMeriptMfuiMe^'&Q will say that letters have been written. - 

22Dleit liUras seriptvm Iriy He says that letters will be written. 

28 Dixit litiraa tcriptwt. Iri, He said that letters would be written. 

24 Dueit litiras aeriptum Iri, He will say that letters would be written. . 

Note 8.— When the preocdinjr verb is of the imperfect, or .pluperfect tense, 
the Eoglifth of the iiifiuitive is the same as when it is of the perfect indefinite, 
i. e. is the same as the infinitive after dixit, in the preceding table. 

Mote 4.— As the perfect fdefinite (162) connects the action completed with 
the present, time, '.the ' infinitKe after it, in this r sense, ywil If generally he 
translated as it is after the present ; an, dixit me scriberey^cripsisse^—scrijuti^ 
rum esse, ^^ he has said that 1 am writing, — ^was writing, — will write.'' i.e. as 
it is in Examples Nos. 1, 4, and 7. TVith dixit used tndejlnitelyj tne infini- 
tive would be rendered as in Examples Nos. 2, 5, and 8. 

Ifote 5.— 'Because memory alwavs refers to something past, the infinitive 
present after memini, " 1 remember," is translated by the past tense ; as^ . 
memini i^ dicere, *^ I remember that I suid," (not *< that I say "). Mem4m 
me dixisse is also a proper formula to express the same thing. 

£Ixc. 1. When the present infinitive expresses that which is always tme, 
it must be translated in the present, after any tense (157-1) ; as, doetu» 
irctt Deum guherndre mundum,'** he had been taught that Ood goverm 
the world." 

Hxe, 2. When the present infinitive expresses an aet subsequent to the 
time of the governing verb, it is translated, after any tense, by the poten- 
tial, with skoiddy would; as, neeesse est {fuit, fuirat) te Ire, ''it is (web, 
had been) necessary that you should go." 



181.— § 48. NUMBER AND PERSON. 

1. Every tense of the verb has two numbers, the singular, 
and the plural, corresponding to the singular, and the plural 
of nouns and pronouns. '' ■ ' 

2. In each number, the verb has three persons, called ^r«<!, 
second, and third. The first asserts of the person speaking ; 
the second, of the person spoken to ; and the third, of the per- 
son or thing spoken of. , In the Imperative, there are only 
two persons, the second, and the third, 

TABLE OF PERSONAL ENDINGa 

. The following table shows the personal endings, both sin- 
gular and plural, of all regular verbs, in all conjugations, in 
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all the tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, except 
the perfect indicative active, and the compound tenses in the 
passive voice : 



Active Voice. 


Passwe Voice. 


SingtUar. Plural, 


Singular, Plural, 


1. — , m, mus, 


1. r, mur, 


2. s, tis, 

3. t, nt. 


2. ris, or re, mini, 

3. tur, • ntur. 



3. The subject or nominative of the verb in the first person 
singular, is always ego; in the plural, wos; — in the second per- 
son singular, tu; in the plural,* vos. These are seldom ex- 
pressed, being sufficiently indicated by the termination of the 
verb; as, scribo, "I write;" scribimus, "we write;" scrtbis^ 
" thou writest;" scribHtis, " you write." 

Obs, Verbs in the first person plural, or in the second per- 
son singular, are sometimes used instead of the third person 
with an indefinite' subject; as, quam multa facimus caiisd ami- 
cGrum, "how many tWngs we do (i. e. men do) for the sake 
of friends !" — cerneres^ " you would see," i. e. " one, a person, 
or any person, would see." Sall. 

The subject of the verb in the third person, is any person 
or thing spoken of, whether it be expressed by a noun, pro- 
noun, infinitive, gerund, or clause of a sentence ; as, vir scrlbit, 
•* the man writes ;" illi legunt, " they read ;" ludere jucundum 
est, " to play is pleasant ;" incertum est quam longa vltafutura 
sit, " how long our life will be, is uncertain." 

4. Two or more nouns or pronouns together may be the 
subject of one verb. If these happen to be of different per- 
sons, the verb takes the first person, rather than the second or 
third, and the second rather than the third ; as, ego, et tu, et 
ills scribimus, " I, and thou, and he write." 

5. Pronouns, participles, or adjectives used substantively, 
or having nouns understood to them, are of the third person. 
Qui takes the person of the antecedent. Ipse may be joined 
to any person, according to the sense. 

6. To verbs also belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines. 

5* 
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182.— § 49. PARTICIPLES. 

1. Partioiplks are parts of the verb which contam no 
affirmation, but express the meaning of the verb considered as 
a general quality or condition o( an object ; as, dmans, " lov- 
ing ;" doctus, " learned." 

2. Participles belong /partly to the verb, and partly to the 
adjective. From the former, they have signification, voice, 
and tense; from the latter, declension; those in ns are of the 
third declension, and declined like pr^ulens (99-2) : all others 
are of the first and second, and declined like bdnus (98-1). In 
construction, they have the government of the verb, and the 
concord, or agreement of the adjective (§ 98). 

3. When the idea of time is separated fi*om the participle, 
it becomes a participial or verbal adjective, and is capable of 
comparison; as, doctus, doctiar, doctissimus, "learned, more 
learned, most learned." 

4. To the same class, also, belong participles whose mean- 
ing is reversed or modified by composition with words, or 
participles never combined with other parts of the same verb ; 
as, iiindcens, indoctus, impransus, nefandus, &c. The perfect 
participle with the negative prefix tn, frequently denotes a pas- 
sive impossibility, usually expressed in Latin by adjectives in 
\lis or Mis; as, invictus miles, " an invincible soldier ;" incor- 
rupttLS civis, " an incorruptible citizen." 

5. The time of the participle, like that of the infinitive, is 
estimated from the time of the leading verb ; i. e. the accom- 
panying action or state expressed by the participle is present, 
past, or future, at the time indicated by the leading verb, 
with which it is connected ; thus, vldi eum venisntem, " I saw 
him coming ;" Numa, Curibus ndtus, rex credtus est, '* Numa, 
born at Cures, was made king ;" elephantes amnem transituri 
minimos prcemittunt, " elephants, about to cross a river, send 
the smallest first." 

iVofe 1.— The perfect participle, both of deponent and common verbs, often 
expreftses an action nearly, or entirely, contemporaneoas with that of the 
leading verb. In Buch cusea, it is better rendered, into English, by the pres- 
ent participle in inff. than by its ordinary rendering; a«<, Hoc faeinvi rex 
miratua Juvenem dimisU, "The king, admiring this act, dismissed the 
youtn." Liv. — Arbitratus id bellum celerUer con/iH posse. e6 exereitvn^ 
^dduxit CaB. — Baearte Pollux— enisuSy arces aUtgit igneat. lAGR,~-OoULtnha 
Jiaoamqut rtftri delapta sagUtam, \iRo,-^Pu&n bis sini qwmgve teeati, 

rine partUo, falgeni. So also the perfect participle of the active verb, see 
S,NoU$, 
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6. The future passive participle in dus, sometimes expresses 
bare futurity; as, his (sell. ventis\ quoque habendum aera 
permlsit, " to these also, he gave the region of the air to be 
possessed." But, in conjunction with the verb stem, and fre- 
quently also in other constructions, it denotes necessity, jpro- 
priety, or obligation, and hence, by inference, futurity ; as, 
Delenda est Carthago, " Carthage must be destroyed." Facta 
narrabas dissimulanda tibi, " you were relating facts which you 
should have concealed." 

7. The participle in dus, of transitive verbs, is often used in 
the oblique cases, in the sense of the gerund. Thus used, it is 
called a Gerundive participle, and agrees with its substantive 
in gender and number, and both take the case which the 
gerund would have in the same place ; thus, tempus petendce 
pads, by the gerund, is petendi pdcem, "time of seeking 
peace ;" rerum repetundarum causd, " for the sake of demand- 
ing redress ;" by the gerund, repetundi res. 

I^ote 2. — Gerunds and gerundives of the third and fourth ooniugationB, 
often have ufuhis, Ac, instead of endits, as in the preceding examples. 

8. The Latin language has no perfect participle in the ac- 
tive voice, nor present participle in the passive. The want of 
the former is made up in two ways : First, by the perfect 
participle passive, in the case absolute ; as, Ccesar, his dictis, 
pro/ectus est, " Caesar (these things being said, i. e.), having 
said these things, departed ;" and 'Secondly, by quum, with the 
pluperfect subjunctive ; as, Ccesar, quum hcec dixisset, profectus 
est, " Ctesar (when he had said, i. e.), having said these things, 
departed." 

Note 8.— -The want of the present participle j)a8Biye, is made uj) either hy 
the perfect participle, or by the future participle in </««, both of which appear 
to be .sometimes used in a present sense ; as, Adtus ev5lat viced tectve cahgvM, 
" Notus flies forth (bein^) covered with pitchy darkness.^' Ovii). — Volvenda 
dies en attulit ultro, *' Lo ! rcvolmng time (lit. time being roUed on) hath of 
itaelf brought about." Virg. — Or by the gerundive form of expression, as in 
No. 7 ; bee also No. 5, Mtel, 

9. Transitive verbs have four participles, of which the pres- 
ent in ns, and the future in rus, belong to the active voice ; 
the perfect in tus, sus, or xus, and the future in dus, to the 
passive. 

10. Intransitive verbs have two participles, namely, the 
present in ns, and the future in rus; frequently also the futuro 
passive in dus, and also the perfect passive. 
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11. Neuter passive verbs have commonly thi-ee participles j 
namely, the present, perfect, and fiiture in rus. 213. 

12, . Deponent verbs of a transitive signification, have 
generally four .participles ; those of an. intransitive significa- 
tion commonly want the future in c?w«, except that the neuter 
in dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

13. Common verbs have generally four participles, of which 
the perfect only is used both in an active and passive sense ; 
as, adeptu8 victoriam^ "having obtained the victory;" victorid 
adeptd^ " the victory being obtained." The rest are active, 
207, Obs. 2. 

14, Some intransitive verbs, though they have no passive, 
yet have participles of the perfect passive form, but still with 
an intransitive signification; such are, ccendtus, "having saj^ 
ped ;" pra/i5w«, " having dined ;"^wrdft^«, "having sworn." 



183.— § 50. GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 

1. The Gbrund is a kind of verbal noun, used only in the 
singular number, t It represents the action or state expressed 
by the verb as a thing now going on, and at the same time, if 
in the nominative,* or in the accusative before the infinitive, as 
the subject of di&course ; and if in the oblique cases, as the 
• object of some action or relation. They are construed in all 
respects as nouns, and also govern the case of their verbs. 
§ 147. 

In meaning and use, the gerund resembles the English pres- 
ent participle, used as a noun (see Eng. Gr., 195; An. and 
Pr. Eng. Gr., 462), and the Greek infinitive with the article 
prefixed. See Gr. Gr., § 173. 

8. Supines are defective verbal nouns of the fourth declen 
sion, having only the accusative and the ablative singular. 

The supine in um has an active signification, and governs 
the case of the verb. 682, 

The supine in u has usually a passive signification, and 
governs no case. 



§51 
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184.^§ 51. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Regular Verbs are those in which the secondary parts 
are formed from the primary, according to* certain rules, 185. 

2. The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several voices^ moods^ tenses^ numbers^ 
and persons. 

3. Of regular verbs, in Latin, there are four conjugations, 
called the First^ Second^ Third, and Fourth. These are dis- 
tinguished from each other, by the vowel before re, in the 
present infinitive active ; thus, 

The First Conjugation has & long before re of the infinitive. 

The Second " has e long before re of the* infinitive. 

The Third " has e short before re of the infinitive. 

The Fourth " has I long before re of the infinitive. 

• Fxc. D&re, and its compounds of the first conjugation, have 
d short. 

4. The primary tenses, or parts of the verb in the active 
voice, from which all the other parts are formed, are four ; 
namely, o of the present indicative, re of the present infinitive, 
i of the perfect indicative, and um of the supine. The giving 
of these parts, in the order just mentioned, is called conjugat- 
ing the verb; thus. 







Pre8.Ind. 


JPres. Inf. 


Per/. Ind. 


Ist. Supine. 


1st 


Conj. 


Amo, 


amare. 


amavi. 


amfitum. 


2d 


«- 


Moneo, 


monere, 


monui, 


moi^tum. 


M 


(( 


Rggo, 


regere, 


rexi, 


rectum. 


4th 


u 


Audio, 


audire, 


audivi. 


auditum. 



The manner of conjugating each verb being accurately as- 
certained from the Dictionary, the other tenses may be formed 
with certainty by the rules laid down in the next section.* 

♦ Though general rules may be, and have been, laid down, to form the 
primary lenses from the general root, or stem of the verb, yet there is such 
a multitude of exceptions in the third conjugation, (and some iu the others 
mIso,) which it is impossible to bring under any rule, that it will be found in- 
dispensable, after all, to learn the conjugation of each verb from the diction- 
ary, or from the table of irregular conjugations (8 81). For this reason, they 
are here omitted in the text as useless tor any practical purpose. The prm- 
eipal methods proposed are in substance the two following : 
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185.— § 52. rOEMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

I. Indicatme Mood. 

1. The Present is a primary tense. 

2. The Imperfect is formed from the present by changing : 

In the 1st Conjugation, o into dbam; as, dm^, am-abam^ 
" 2d " eo into ebam; as, mon-eo^ tMrn-^m^ 

« 3d and 4th " o into eftam; as, i '"^^;?' regjbam, 

3. The Perfect is a primary tense. 

4. The Pluperfect^ in all conjugations, is formed from the 

First. The general root or stem that runs through the whole verb, coiisistB 
of the letters preceding the infinitive tenninations, -are, -h'e^ -ere^ -ire. 

To form the primary tenses, there is added to the general root as follows : 
Pr. Ind, Pr. Inf. Per/, Jnd. UL Stains. 

-fire, -avi, -fitum. 

-6re, -ui, -itura. 

-ere, -i, dh -si, -turn, d: -«am. 

-Ire, -Ivi, -Itum. 

In the perfect tense of the third conjugation, observe : 

1. If the root of the verb ends with a vowel, the termination added is «/ 
as, acuo^ root ac**, perfect acuL 

2. If the root of the verb ends with a consonant, the usual termination is 
», which, in uniting with the rout, causes the following changes, viz : 

1st. If the letter preceding si be <;, g^ A, or qu, it unites with the «, and forxns 
xj as, duco (duo-si) f duxij Jingo {Jing-si), finxi ^ trdho {prah-si\ traaci; 
ooqva (cogu-si), coxi. 

2d. The letter h before si is changed into|>; as, scriho, scripsi. 

8d. "When d precedes «i, either the d or the s is rejected ; as, d^/endo, d^sndi, 
elattdoy clausi. 

4th. The 8 is dropped in many verbs which cannot bo brought under any de- 
finite rule ; as, lego, Ugi; emo, emi. 

In the supiiie of the third conjugation, observe : 

1. 'When the root of the verb ends in a vowel, the supine adds turn, and 
lengthens the vowel preceding it ; si», acvo, acutvm, 

2. When the root ends with a consonant, the supine adds Ivm, sometimes 
Si4'm. In uniting with the root, the following changes for the sake of euphony 
take pltice, viz : 

Ist. The letter b before turn is changed into p; as, scribo, scriptttm. 

2d. The letters g, A, and qti, before turn, are changed into e; as, rego^ rectum; 
trahOf tr actum; odgvOf ooctum. 



In the Ist Conj. 


-0| 


" 2d " 


-eo. 


« 8d " 


-o, <fe -io, 


" 4th " 


-10, 
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perfect, by changing i into h-am; as, amdv-i^ amav-eram; mo- 
nu-i, nwntA-hxLm, dec. 

5. The Future is formed from the present by changing — 

In the 1st Conjugation, o into abo ; as, £m-o, am-abo. 
" 2d " eo into e6o; as, mon-eo^ monrebo, 

« 3dand4th « o into ««.; as,| J^„^ f^^l 

6. The Future-perfect^ in all conjugations, is formed from 
the perfect, by changing i into ero; as, amdv-i^ amav-ero', mo- 
nw-t, monu-erOj &c. 

n. ^%6 Subjwnctwe Mood. 

7. The Present Subjunctive is formed from the present in- 

8d. The letter g before «vm, when a vowel precedes, uniteB with the 9, and 
forms X ; as, /igo {^fig-swmi)^jvxnmh; when r precedes, the g is rejected ; 
as, tergoy tersum, 

4th. The letter d before swn is rejected ; as, de/endOf defensum. 

Secondly. The general root being found as before^ then, to form the second 
root, in the fin^t, second, and fourth conjugations, (i. e. the root of the perfect 
tense,) add €uo for the first, u for the second, and ii; for the fourth ; as, am, 
amav ; mon^ monu; aiid, audiv. 

To form the third rootf (i. e. the root of the supine,) in the same conjuga- 
tions, add to the general root the syllables dtu, UUf And Uu; as, af», amdtu; 
many monUu; atcdj audUu, 

The three roots being thus found, the primary tenses are formed as fol- 
lows, viz : 

1. From the first root, the present indicative is formed, 

In the 1st Conjugation, by adding -o, as, am, am-o, 

" 2d " " -eoy as, mtm, mon-eo. 

" 8d " " -0, or -«?, as, reg. reg-o, 

" 4th " ** -io, as, ova, ctudr^o. 

S. From the same root, the present infinitive is formed. 

In the 1st Conjugation, by adding -are, as, am, am-wre, 

" 2d " " -§r«, . as, «MWt, mon^e, 

" 8d " " -ere, as, reg, reg-ere, 

" 4th " " -ire, as, mid, audr-ire. 

8. From the second root, in all conjugations, the perfect is formed by add- 
ing i / as, amdv-i^ momt-i, audi/v-i. 

4. From the third root in all conjugations, the first supine is formed by 
adding m; as, amdttt-m, monitu-m, <&o. 

The third conjugation is so irregular in the formation of its roots, that Ho 
rules are attempted. 

The first of these methods is substantially that offered in the Grammar of 
2umpt. The second is the plan of Andrews and Stoddard, which thoy carry 
out by applying it to all the tenses, secondary aa well as primary. 
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dicative, — in the first conjugation, by changing o into em; as, 
&m-o, am-em; — in the second, third, and fourth, by changing o 
into am; as, monS-o, moni-am; reg^^ rSg-am; audi-Q, audi-am, 

8. The Imperfect Subjunctive^ in all conjugations, is formed 
from the present infinitive, by adding m; as, amdre, amdrem; 
monere, m^n^rem; regSre, regerem, &c. 

9. The Perfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect indic- 
ative, by changing i into irim; as, amdv-i, amav-irim; fMmu-i^ 
momi4rim, dec. 

10. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing t into issem; as, amdv-i, amav-issem; 
moHU-i, monu-iasem, &c. - ~ 

m. The Imperative Mood. 

11. lih^ Present Imperative is formed from the present in- 
finitive, by taking away re; as, amdre, dmd; monSre, mdni; 
regere, rege; audlre, awh, -.^ 

IV. The Injmitwe Mood. 

. 12. The Present Infinitive is a primary tense. 

13. The Perfect Infinitive is formed from the perfect indic- 
ative, by changing t into isse; as, amdv-i, amdv-isse; monu-i; 
monu-isse, &c 

14. The Future Infinitive is a compound tense, made up of 
esse orfuisse, and the fiiture participle in rus;^ as, esse orfiisse 
am^turus, -a, -urn; esse .or fuisse mx>niturus, -a, -«m, &c. 

V. Participles^ Gerunds^ and Sv^nee. 

15. The Present Participle is formed from the present in- 
dicative by changing, 

o, in the 1st Conjugation, into an«; as, am-o, dm^ns. 
eo, "2d " into ens; as, mon-eo, mon-ens. 

0, " 3dand4dx« into ^; as. | ^^^ ^^^ 

16. The Future Participle is formed from the former supine 
by changinjg um into Urus; as, amat-um, amcU-Urus; monlt-um^ 
m<mit-4irus^ dec. 
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17- The Gerund is formed from the present indicative by 
changing, 

o, in the 1st Conjugation, into andum; as, dm-o, am-andum. 
eOy '* 2d " into endum; as, moiv-eo, mon-endum. 

0, " 3dand4th" mU> endum; f^A'^'^p reg^ndum. 

18. The Former Supine is a primary part of the verb. 

19. The Latter Supine is formed from the former by drop, 
ping m; as,' amdtumy dmdtu; monitum, moniiu. 



186.— § 53. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. In the Indicative mood, the present passive is formed 
from the present active by adding r; as, dmo, dmor; moneo, 
moneor, (fee. ; — the imperfect and the future passive, from the 
same tenses in the active voice, by changing m into r; as, 
amabam, amdbar; — or adding r to bo; as, mon^o, monebor, dec. 

' 2. In the Subjunctive mood, the present and the imperfect 
passive are formed from the same tenses in the active voice, 
by changing m into r; as, dmem^ dmer; moneam^ monear^ &c. 

3. The perfect^ pluperfect^ and future-perfect indicative^ and 
the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive^ are compound tenses, 
made up of the perfect participle passive, and the verb sum 
as an auxiliary, as exhibited in the paradigm of these tenses. 

4. The Imperative passive, in all verbs, is formed by adding 
re to the imperative active ; as, fimfi, amdre; moni, monere^ &c. 
Hence, the imperative passive is like the present infinitive 
active. 

5. The Present Infinitive passive is formed from the present 
infinitive active, by changing re in the first, second, and fourth 
conjugations, into ri ; as, amdL-re^ am^ri ; moni-re, mone-'*'i; 
audl-re, auc^rri ; and by changing ere in the third conjugation 
into i ; as, reg-ere^ reg-i. But arcesso has arcesslri. 

The Perfect Infinitive is a compound tense, made up of the 
perfect participle, and esse oi^fuisse prefixed; as, esse or Jviase 
aniatus^ a,'ww, dec. 
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The Future Infinitive is also a oompound tense, made up 
of the former supine and Iri, the present infinitive passive of 
eo ; as, amdtum Iri, monltum iri, &c. 

6. The Perfect Participle is formed from the former supine, 
by changing um into v>s; as, umaUum, amdt-us; numXt^um^ 
monit-us, &c. 

The Future Participle is formed as the active gerund (185-17), 
oy putting dus instead of dvm; as, gerund, amxindum, participle, 
amandus; gerund, manendum, participle, monendus, dec. 



187.— § 54. THE IKREGULAR VERB SUM.* 

The irregular verb sum is sometimes called a substantive 
verb, as it denotes being, or simple existence ; as, sum, " I 
am," " I exist." Sometimes it is called auxiliary, because it 
is used as an auxiliary verb in the inflection of the passive 
voice. It is conjugated thus : 



Pres. Ind. 

Sum, 


Pres, Inf. Perf Ind. 
esse, fui. 




[NDIOATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense, am. 


3ing. 1. Ego Sum,f 

2. Tu Es, 

3. IIU Est, 
Plur, 1. Nos Siimus, 

2. Vos Estis, 

3. nil Sunt, 


lam, 

Thou\ art, or you are, 

He is; 

We are, 

Ye, or you are. 

They are. 



* This verb beinsr irregular, properly belongs to § 88, but is inserted here, 
because, as an auxiliary, it is much used in the inflection of regular verbe. 

t In the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative moods, every part of the 
verb must have its nominative expressed or uuderHtood. See 181-3. The 
nominatives e^o, tu^ iUe^ of the singular, and ium, w*, iU\ of the plunJ, are 



v%> ■, \>i kiic Intuitu, C»I V 

nd their use : but in 

w . o — -j..,^-. s, they are omitted. 

btill they are to be regarded as understood, and may be supplied at pleasure. 



here prefixed in the present t^nse, to show their place and their 

the following tenses, and in the following conjugations, they are 6n»itted. 



% See 118, Note% In the plural, " you " is much more commofi than " ye,'* 
which is now Beldoin used. 
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Imperfect, was. 

Sing. 1. Eram, Iwas^ 

2. Eras, Thou wasty or you were^ 

3. Erat, He was; 

JPlur. 1. Eramus, We were^ 

2. Eratis, Ye^ or you were, 

3. Erant, They were. 

Perfect Definite, have been; Indefinite, was. 

Sing. 1, Fui, I have been^ 

2. Fuisti, HHiou hast been, 

3. Euit. ♦ J3e has been; 

Plur. 1. Fuimus, Wehavebeen, 

2. Fuistis, Ye have been, 

3, Fuerunt, or fiiere, They have been. 

Pluperfect, had been. 

Sing. 1. Fugram, I had been, 

2. Fu6ras, Thou hadst been, 

3. Fugrat, He had been; 

Plur. 1. Fueramtts, We had been, 

2. Fueratis, Ye had been, 

3. FuSrant, They had been. 

Future, shall, or will. 

Sing. 1. Ero, I shall, or will be, 

2. Eris, Thou shalt, or wilt be, 

.3. Erit, He shall, or will be; 

Plur, 1. Erimus, We shall, or i(;t7Z be, 

2. Eritis, Fc jt^Z/, or will be, 

3. Erunt, They shall, or wt// 6e. 

Future-Perfect, shall, or wi7Z Aave been. 

Sing. 1. Fugro, I shall, or wi7Z Aave ie^?*, 

2. FuSris, Thou shalt, or wiZ< have been, 

3. Fu§rit, JJc shall, or wtVZ Aavc 6tfe»; 

Plur. 1. Fuerimus, TTe «AaW, or will have been, 

2. Fueritis, Ye shall, or mZZ have been, 

3. FuSrint, jTA^y shall, or wt« Aav« 6cen. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tenbe, may^ or can. ' 

Sing, 1. Sim, - I may ^ or can he ^ 

2. Sis, Thou mayst, or canst be 

3. Sit, ITe may, or can be; 

Plur, 1. Simus, We may, or caw 6e, 

2. Sitis, Jc wiay, or can be, 

3. Sint, They mm/, or ca» ft«, - 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, 1. Essem, J might, ^a,, be, 

2. Esses, TAcm mightst, &c., 5e, 

3. Esset, JETg might, &c., 5^; 

P/wr. 1. Ess^mus, TFc might, &c., 5e, 

2. Essetis, Ye might, &c., 5e, 

3. Essent, They might, &c., ^. 

Perfect, may Aave. 

^'n^. 1. FuSrim, /may Aat;^ 5ee», 

2. Fueris, Thou m/jyst have been^ 

3. FuSrit, JSe may have been; 

Plur. 1. Fuenmus, We may have been, 

2. Fueritis, Ye may have been, 

3, Fu^rint, They may have been* 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have 

Sing, 1. Fuissem, I might, ^c, have been, 

2. Fuisses, Thou mightst, &c., have hten^ 

3. Fuisset, He might, &c., have been; 

Plur, 1. Fuissemus, We might, &c., have been, 

2. Fuissetis, Ye might, &c., Aave ^ce», 

3. Fuissent, They might, &c., have bem. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, 2. Es, or Esto, ^c thou, 

3. Esto, Xe/ Aim be; 

Plur, 2. Este, or estOte, Be ye, 

3. Sunto, Let them be. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Prks, Esse, To be {177). 

Perf. Fuisse, To have been. 

FuT. Esse fiiturus, a, um, To be about to be. 

P. PsRF. Fuisse futurus, a, um, To have been about to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
?UTURE. Futurus, a, um, About to be. 

Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses, 

Imperative, Infinitive. Participle 
esi or esto. 





Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 


Pms. 


'sum, ' 




Imp. 


gram. 


essem, 


Peef. 


fui, 


fugrim 


Plup. 


fugram, 


fuissem. 


FtT. 


gro, 




F.-Peef. 


fu«ra 





fuiBse, 

esse futanis, 
fuisse futOrua. 



futtlrus. • 



Obs.A. The compounds of sum; namely, admm^ absum^ 
desiiniy insum, inter sum, obsum, prcesum, subsum, super sum, are 
conjugated like the simple verb; hyit insum, and subsiim, want 
the perfect, and the tenses formed from it. Prosum, and 
possum ^om potts and sum, are very irregular. 221-1, 2. 

Obs. 2. Instead of Essem, forem is sometimes used, and also 
f6re, instead of fuisse. 

Obs. 3. The participle ens is not in use, but appears in two 
compounds, ahsens, and prasens. Also, the supine and gerund 
are wanting, but the inflection in the persons and numbers is 
regular. 

J^ote, — ^The ereat irreifularity of this verb arises from the different j;>art8 
being fonned n'om different themes or roots, viz : the parts beginning with e 
from to, the root. of. the G-reek ei>i^ and those beginning withXfrom /mo, the 
same as the- Greek 0v&). In ancient times, this verb was conjugated /uo, 
fuere, fui (fwvi ), fuium, Fuere was contracted fdre, and fuerem, fdrem / 
and rrom jutum, was formed futurus. Hence, also, the ancient forms 
fwdenrim, fuvkro, &o. 



. 188.— § 55. EXERCISES ON THE VERB SUM. 

1. Qive the designation of the verbr—eonjttgate it ;-^ve the tenae^ mood, 
person, number ^ and translation of thefollovnng words, always observing 
the same order; thus, — Bum, verb intransitiyey irregular, found in the 
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present iDdicatiye, active, first person singular, " I am f — Fnit, verb in- 
transitive, irregular, found in the perfect indicative, active, tliird person 
singular : definite, ** he has been ;'' indefinite, "• he was."* 

Est, erat, erit, fueram, fuerim, fu6ro, sit, esset, fiiisti, fm- 
mus, fuferunt, fuere, grunt, sint, siimus, erant, essent, fuisseut, 
esse, esto, sunto, fuisse, es, dras, fueras, fuistis, futurus esse, 
fiiturus, sint, &c., ad libitum. 

2. Trandate the following English vtords into Jjctin, naming the part of 
the verb used; thus, — ** I will be," iro, in the future indicative, active, first 
person singular. The Latin word for I, t}wu, ?ie, toe, you, they^ to be omitted 
or inserted at pleasure.! 

We are, they were, you have been, thou hast been, they 
will be, he may be, I shall have been, to be, be thou; let them 
be, about to be, to be about to be, we should be, we should 
have been, I may have been, they will have been, they may 
have been, they have been, you were, thou wast, he is, they 
are, &c., ad libitum, 

8. The verb turn forms the copula connecting tlie subject and the pre- 
dicate in a simple proposition, the predicate of which is not a verb. Thus 
in the proposition : " Man is mortal" man is the subject • mmtal, the pre- 
dicate ; and t«, the copula. With the verb sum as a copula in different 
tenses, and the exercises § 23-1, form simple sentences ; thus, c&sa est {irat, 
fuit, Ac.) parvoy ** the cottage is, (was, has been, Ac) small ;" plural, eUsa 
WfU parvce, ** the cottages are smalL" 

In this way, translate into English the follomng propositions (see p. 66): 

Poeta grat clarus, — 5pus magnum ^t, — nubes densse sunt, 
— aestas callida fuit, — urbs antiqua fuit, — &;c. 
Translate the following English sentences into Latin : 

Isife is short, — the day was clear. — the boys are docile, — 
the shepherd will be faithful, — the apples are sweet, — &c. 

♦ In these and all following exercises on the verb, it will be of prreat im- 
portance,- in order to form habits of ac6araoy, and as a preparation for future 
exercises in translating and parsing, to require the pupil, m this manner, to 
state every thing belonging to a verb, in the order nere indicated, or in any 
other the teacher may direct, always, however, obf^ervine the same ; and 
also, for the saving of time and unnecessary labor, to state them in the fewest 
words possible, and without waiting to have every word drawn from him by 
questions. Let it be observed, also, that the term active here has no reference 
to the dsBS of the verb, but only to its form, being that of the active voice. 186-2. 

t ^. B, It will be a profitable exercise to require each pupil to write out 
the Latin for these and other English words that may be dictated, — carefully 
to mark the quantity of long and short vowels, and to pronounce them oo> 
rectly aft«r they are written. 
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189.— § 56. FIRST CONJUGATION, 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind, Pres. Inf, Perf, Ind. Svpine. 

Amo, amare, amavi, amatum, To lave. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, hve, do love, am loving, 157. 

Sing, 1. Am-o, Ilove,do love^ am loving^ 

2. Am-as, Thou lovest, dost love^ art loving, 

3. Am-at, Me loves^ does love, is loving; 

Phtr. 1. Am-amus, We love, do love, are loving, 

2. Am-atis, Ye, or you love, do love, are loving, 

8. Am-ant, They love, do love, are loving 

Imperfect, loved, did love, was loving. 159. 

Sing. 1. Am-abam, I loved, did love, was loving, 

2. Am-abas, Thou lovedst, didst love, wast loving, 

3. Am-abat, He loved, did love, was loving; 

Plur, 1. Am-abamus, We loved, did love, were loving, 

2. Am-abatis, Ye loved, did love, were loving, 

3. Am-abant, They loved, did love, were loving. 

PERrECT Def., have loved; Indef., loved, did love, 161. 

Sing. 1. Am-avi, I have loved, loved, did love, 

2. Am-avisti, Thou hast hved, lovedst, didst hve, 

3. Am-avit, He has hved, loved, did hve; 

Plur. 1. Am-avimus, . We have hved, loved, did love, 
2. Am-avistis, Ye have loved, loved, did love, 

' - ' > Tkey have hved, loved, did hve. 
Pluperfect, had loved. 165. 

Sing. 1. Am-ay^ram, I had hved, 

2. Am-avSras, Thou hadst hved, 

3. Am-av^rat, He had hved; 

Plur. 1. Am^veramus, We had loved,' • 

2. Am-averatis, Ye had hved, 

3. Am^iverant, They had hved. 
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FuTUBB, shall, or will love. 167. ^ . 

Bing. 1. Am-abo, I shall, or will love, 

2. Am-SLbis, ' Tkoii shall, or wilt love^ 

3. Am-lkbit, ^ He shall,' or will love; 

Plur. 1. Am-abimus, We shall, or will love, 

2, Am-abitis, Ye shall, or will love, 

3. Am-lkbunt, They shall, or wiU love, 

FuTUBB-PKRFKCT, shoU, OT will hdvc loved, 168. 

Sing. 1. Am-avgro, I shall, or tvill.have loved, 

2. Am-av^ris, Thou shall, or iwill have loved, 

3. Am-ay§rit, He shall, or will have loved; 

Plur. 1, Am-averimus, We shall, or mil have loved, 

2. Am-averitis, Ye shall, or will have hved, 

3. Am-ay^rint, • They shall, or will have loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pbssent Tbnse, may, or can love. 171. 

Sing. 1. Am-em, I may, or can love, 

2. Am-es, Thou maysl, or cansl love^ 

3. Am-et, ZTc may, or can love; 

Plur. 1. Am-Smiis, We may, or ca;i /ow, 

2. Am-6tis, Je may, or can love, 

3. Am-ent, T'Atfy may, or can /ov«. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should love. 172* 

&*n^. 1. Am-&rem, I might love, 

2. Am-ares, TAcm mightst love, 

3. Am-aret, J^i? mi^A^ love; 

Plur. 1. Am^r^mus, We might love, 

2. Am-aretis, Ye might love, 

3. Am-arent, They might love. 

Perfect, may have loved. 173. 

Sing. 1. Am-averim, I may have. loved, 

2. Am-av^ris, Thou m^yst have lovedf 

3. Am-averit, He may have loved; 

Plur. I. *A.m-averinius, We may have loved, 

2. Am-averitis, Ye may have loved, 

3. Am-aTermt, They may have loved. 
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Love thouy 149, 
Let him love; . 

Love ye, 
Let them love. 



Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 174. 

Sing* 1. Am-avissem, I might have loved, 

2. Am-avisses, Thou migktst have hvedy 

3. Am-avisset, ' He might have loved; 

Plur. 1. Am-a;vfesenius, We might have hved^ 

2. Am-avissetis, Ye might have loved, 

3. Am-avissent, They might have hved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 2. Am-a, or am-ato, 
3. Am-ato, 

Plur. 2. Am-ate, or am-atote, 
3. Am-anto, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pees. Am-are, To love 178 and 180. 

Perf. ,Am-avisse, To have loved, 

FuT. Esse am-aturus, a, um, To be about to love, 

' F.-Pebf. Fuisse am-aturus, a, um, To have been about to love» 

PARTIOIPLE& 

Prss. Am-ans, Loving. 

FuT. Am-aturus, a, um, About to love. 

GERUNDa 

JVbn?. Am-andum, 
Oen. Am-andi, 
Dat. Am-ando, 
Ace. Am-andum, 
Abl. Am-ando, 

SUPINES. 



Former, Am-atum, 
Latter, Am-atu, 



Loving, 

Of loving, 

To loving. 

Loving, 

With, from, &c., loving. 

To love. 

To be hved, to love. 



Stnopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 



Imp. . 

Perp. 

Plop. 

Pot. 

F.-Pttur. 



Indicative. 
Amo, 
Amabam, 
AmSvi, 
Amav^ram, 
Amfibo, 
AmiiTdrdb 



Subpmctive, 

Axnem, 

Am&rem, 

AmavSrim, 

Amavissem. 



Imp, 
AmO. 



Infinitive, 
Am&re, 

AmaviBse, 

Esse amatOms, 
Fuisse amatonis. 



Pariidplei. 



AmatOnifl 
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Alter the same maimer, infie(^ : 

Cre-o, cre-are, cre-Svi, cre-atum, 'to create. 

Rdg-o, rog-ftre, rog-avi, rog-atum, To ask, 

V6c-o, voc-are, voc-avi, voc-atum, To call, 

D6m-o, dom-are, dom-ui, dom-itum, To tame. 



190.— § 57. EXERaSES ON THE FIRST CONJUGA 
TION; ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give ike designcUion of the verb, conjugate it; give the tense, — mood^-^ 
voice, — -person., — number, and translation of the following toords, always observ- 
ing the same order ; thus, — Amo, a yerb transitive, first conjugation, tf«wo, 
amare, am&vi, atndtum. It is found in the present indicative active, first 
person singular, " I love," " I do love," " I am loving." 

Amabat, amaverat, amet, amaveritis, amabunt, creavimus, 
creaverat, domuerat, domuisset, amav^ro, domuero, vocaverim, 
voca, vocare, doma, creavisse, domuisse, amatunis, domiturus, 
amans, amanduia, amatu, doimtum, domabam, domabo, — 
creat, crearet, amaret, amavisti, amavere, domuistis, amato, 
amando, amaverunt, creare, vocaverunt, vocaverint, yocabunt, 
vocaretis, domabitis, &c., &c., ad libitum, 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, giving the part of 
the verb used; thus, — " I was loving," amObam, in the imperfect indicative 
active, first person singular. 

He will love, I might love, I had loved, I might have loved, 
he shall love, I may love, he created, I called, I may have 
called, he will tame, he has tamed, he would have tamed, love 
thou, let them love, to love, about to love, of loving, to have 
loved, they were loving, they have loved, thou hast created, 
thou hast tamed, &;c., ad likitum, 

8. The Infinitive with a subject. The infinitive, after another verb, and 
with an accusative before it as its subject, is translated, into "Rngliah, in 
the indicative or potential mood ; and the accusative in Latin is made the 
nominative in English; as, ducit me amare, "he says that I love." The 
accusatives are thus translated : 

Me, that I ; nos, that we ; homXnem, that the man. 

Te, that thou : vos, that you ; homines, that the mea 

i//um|ihftthd; t^oi; that &6y; /imlmu, fhat tite women 
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InfimtiTes, after verbs of the present, past^ and fature tenses, are 
rendered as in the examples, 180, or according to the following 
rules ; yvl : 

Rule I. When the preceding verb is of the present or future 
tense^ the present injinitive is translated as the present indicative ; 
the perfect infinitive^ as the perfect indicaiive ; and the future in- 
finitive^ as the future indicative. 180, Nos. 1, 4, 7; also 3, 6, 9. 

Rule. II. When the preceding verb is in pa^st time (t. e, in 
ike imperfect^ perfect^ or pluperfect tense) ^ the present infimtive 
is translated as the imperfect^ or perfect indicative; the perfect 
infinitive^ as the pluperfect indicative ; and the future infinitive, 
as the imperfect subjunctive, 180, Nbs, 2, 5, 8. 

Rule III, The future perfect of the infinitive with a suhjecty 
is always translated as the pluperfect subjunctive, whatever be the 
tense of the preceding verb, 180, Nos, 10, 11, 12. 

4. According to the preceding niles^ and tlie examples referred to, trana- 
late the follotcing sentences into Englisli^-observing that dicit, "he says,* 
ft present time; dixit, "he said," past; and dlcet, "he will say,* 
future, 

Ihcit me vocare, — te amare, — rios amavisse, — vos amattiros 
esse, — nos amaturos fuisse, — illos domare, — te amaturum 
esse, — illos rogaturos esse, — homines rogaturos fuisse. 

IHxit me vocare, — te amare, — ^nos amavisse, — nos amaturos 
esse, — nos amaturos fuisse, — vos domare, — te amaturum 
esse, — ilium rogavisse, — vos rogare, — illam rogattiram esse. 

IXxit nos vocare ; — dlcet ilium creare ; — dlcit te creatunrm 
esse; — dixit se amaturum (179, Note 1); dldt illos creatu- 
ros, — ilium vocaturum, — vos domittiros esse, — domitGros 
fuisse, — me rogare, — te rogavisse, — vos rogaturos, &c. 

5. Translate the following English into Latin^ taking care to put the 
participle of the future injinitive in the same gender^ number, and case, as 
the accusative preceding it. 

He said that I loved, — that I was calling. He says that 
they will tame — that I ' would have created, — that they will 
call, — that he loves. He will say that I love, — that I have 
loved, — that I will love. He said that I had called, — that 
they would have called, — that they tamed, — that they would 
tame, — ^that he would have tamed. He says that I am asking, 
— that they are asking, — that they are calling, — that we did 
calls'—that they do ask, — ^that we will ask, &c. 
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191.— § 58. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Fres. Ind. Fres. Inf. Ferf, Fart. 
Amor, am&ri, amStus, To be loved 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am loved. 157-6. 

S. 1. Am-or, lam loved, 

2. Am-aris, or -are, Thou art loved, 

3. Am-atur, Me is loved; 

F. 1. Am-amur, We are loved, 

2, Am-amuii, Ye are loved, 

3. Am-antur, They are loved. 

Imperfect, was loved, 160-5. 

S. 1. Am-abar, I was loved, 

2. Am-abaris, or -abare, TTiou wast loved, 

3. Am-abatur, Me was loved; 

F. 1. Am-abamur, We were loved, 

2. Am-abamini, Ye were loved, 

3. Am-abantur, ' They were loved. 

, Perfect, have been loved, was loved, am loved. 164-5. 

S. 1. Am-atus*sum, or fiii, I have been loved, &c., 

2. Am-atus es, or fuisti. Thou hast been loved, 

* 3. Am-atus est, or fiiit, He has been loved; 

F. 1. Am-ati siimus, or fuimus, We have been loved, 

2. Am-ati estis, or fuistis, Ye have been hved, 

3. Am-ati sunt, fuerunt, or fuere,2%cy have been loved. 

Pj,uperfeCt, had been hved. 166-2 

8. 1. Am-atus gram, or fiieram, I had been loved, 

2. Am-atus gras, or fueras, TTiou hadst been loved. 

3. Am-atus erat, or fuerat. Me had been loved; 

P. 1. Am-ati eram\is, or fueramus, We had been loved, 

2. Am-ati eratis, or fueratis. Ye had been loved, 

3. Am-ati grant, or fiierant. They had been loved. 

* Sec 164-5. Mte. — Fui and/uisti, are very seldom found with Ibe perftot 
larticiple. is>o, as well OB/uero, is used in the fature-peri<sot. 168-4. 
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Future, ikall^ or will he loved, 167-3. 

S. 1. Am-ftbor, I shall, or will be loved, 

2. Am-aberis, or -abere, Thou shall, or wilt be loved, 

3. Am-abitur, Me shall, or toiU be loved/ 

P. 1. Am-abimur, We shall, or will be loved, 

2. Am-abimini, Ye shall, or will be loved, 

3. Am-abuntur, They shall, or toill be loved, 

FuTURK-PBRFKCT, shall, OT wHl have been loved, 168-4. 

S. 1. Am-atus fuero, I shall have been loved, 

2. Am-atus fueris, Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. Am-atus fuerit, He will have been loved; 

P. 1* Am-ati fuerimus, We shall have been loved, 

2. Am-ati fueritis, Ye will have been loved, 

3. Am-ati fuerint, They will have been loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can be loved, 

8. 1. Am-er, I may, or can be loved, 

2. Am-eris, or -ere, Thou mayst, or canst be loved^ 

3. Am-etur, JSe may, or can be loved; 

P, 1. Am-6mur, We may, or can be loved, 

2. Am-emini, Ye may, or can be loved, 

3. Am-entur, They may, or can be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be loved, 

S.\. Am-arer, I might be loved, 

2. Am-areris, or -arere. Thou mightst be loved, 

3. Am-aretur, He might be loved; 

P. 1. Am-aremur, We might be loved, 

2. Am-areimui, Ye might be loved, 

3. Am-arentur, They might be loved. 

Perfect, may have been loved, 

S. I. Am-atus sim, or fuMm, I may have been loved, 

2. Am-atus sis, or fueris. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. Am-atus sit, or fuerit. He may have been loved; 
P, 1. Am-ati simus, or fuerimus, TFe may have been loved, 

2. Am-ati sitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been loved, 

3. Am-ati sint, or fuerint, They mxxy have been laved. 
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Pluperfect, mighty couid, would^ or should have.heen loved. 

, 1. Am-&tus essem, or fuissem, I might have been loved, 

2. Am-atus esses, or foisses, Thou mightst have been loved^ 

3. Am-atus esset, or fuisset, He might have been loved; 

, 1. Am-ati essemus, or fuissemus. We might have been hvedy 

2. Am-ati essetis, or fuissetis. Ye might have been loved^ 

3. Am-ati essent, or ftiissent, They might have been loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, 2. Am-arp, or-ator, 
3. Am-ator, 

Plur, 2. Am-amini, 
3. Am-antor, 



Be thou loved. 
Let him be loved; 

Be ye loved, 

Let them be loved. 



Pres. 
Perf. 

FUT, 



Perf. 

FUT. 



Pres. 

IlCP. 

Pebjt. 

Plup. 

For. 

F.-Pkrf. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Am-ari, To be loved. 178, and 180. 

Esse, or fuisse am-atus, To have been loved. 
Am-atum iri, To be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Am-atus, a, um, 
Am-andus, a, um, 



j Loved,being loved, having been 
{ loved. 

S To be loved, proper, or neces- 
\ sary to be loved. 



Synopsis op the Moods and Tenses. 

Indicative, Subjunctive. Jmper. Infinitive. Participles, 



Amor, 
Amftbar, 

Am&tus sum, 

Amatus €ram, 
Am&bor, 
Am&tus fudro. 



Amer, 
AmILrer, 

AmatuB sim, 

Am&tUB essem. 



Amare. 



Amari, 

( Espie, or 

\ Fuisse amatus, 

Amatum iri. 



I* Am&tufli 



Amandos. 



After the same manner, inflect : 



Creor, 
Rogor, 
Vocor, 
Domor, 



creari, 
rogari, 
vocari, 
domari. 



creatus, 
rogatus, 
vocatus, 
domitus, 



To be created* 
To be asked. 
To be called. 
To be tamed. 
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192.— § 69. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give tJie designation of tlu verb^ — conjugate it ; — give the tense^ mood, 
voice, persoihy number y and trandation, of the following wordSy always follow- 
ing the same order; thus, — Amor, verb transitive, first conjugatioD ; &mo, 
anidre, amdvi, amstum, — found in the present indicative passive, first per^ 
•on singular, ** I am loved." 

Amabatur, amantur,- amatus est, amabitur, amabar; amare- 
tur, amentur, amatus sim, amatus fu^ro, amati fuerunt, amati 
essemus, amabamini, amaris, amatus esset, amati fuissent, 
amabuntur, amantor, amare, amatus esse, amatus, amatum iri, 
amandus, amemini, amaremini, amantur, creatur, crearetur, 
vocabitur, domantur, vocatus sum ; &c. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, giving the part cf 
the verb used; thus, " -I am loved," Hmor, in the present indicative passive, 
first person singular. 

He is loved, they are loved, I have been loved, they were 
created, he had been called, they will be tamed, I might be 
loved, they may have been loved, to be loved, to have been 
called, I had been called, being called, they are tamed, they 
have been tamed, he will be loved, they will have been loved, 
they may be called, I may be called, he might have been 
created, they will be loved, dec. 

3. Translaie the following sentences into English, according to the 
rules 190. 

Dldt eum amari, — illos vocatos esse, — me vocatum iri, — te 
amatum iri, — me creari, — eos domari, — ilium amatum fiiisse, 
— nos donutos esse, — ^nos domitum iri, — illos amari, — ^illos 
vocatum iri. 

Dixit eum amari, — ^illos vocatos esse, — me vocatum iri, — te 
amatum iri, — ^me creari, — eos domari, — ilium amatum fuisse, 
— nos domitos esse, — nos domitum iri, — illos amari, — ^illos 
vocatum iri, — te amari. 

Dlcet eum amari, &c., as in the preceding. 

4. TVanslate the following English into Latin, taking care that the par- 
tteiple of the perfect infinitive be put in the same gender, number, and ca^t 
as the accusative before it. 

He gays that I am loved, — that he was loved, — that he will 
De called, — ^that they were created, — that we were tamed. He 
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mid that I was called, — that we were created, — that they had 
been (fifcated. He will say that I was loved, — that I will be 
loved, — that they will be called, — that, yoit are called,-rthat 
he will be called. Me said that they had been tamed, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Active and the Passivx 

Voice. 

5. Give the designation^ &c., as directed '^o, 1. Amabo, 
amarem, amaretur, amatus sim, amant, vocatur, crearentur, 
domantur, domitum Iri, creari, amaht, aihabuntur, amarent, 
amavissent, amaverat, ametis, amatis, amabatis, amaveris, 
Sma, amavisse, amandum, amatur, vocatum iri, vocajtus es, 
vocati erant, vocatus esset (dlcit se, " he says that he "), amar 
turum esse, {diant se, "he said that he,") amare, amari, {noSy 
" that we,") vocatosr esse, amanto, amabunt, amavistis, "aitia- 
vere, amaretis, (vo«, ." that you,") rogare,- fogavisse, Tog&tOd 
esse, rogaturos fuisse, rogabunt. 

Conjugate and inflect the following verbs like Amo; viz : 

. . Aec^ao, I accuse. Oetto, I strive. SLepSro, I rqtmr. 

; MbIGxdd, I value. CogitOf J think. HQ^Iask. 

Amb^Qf I voalk. ¥eBiSjat}, I hasten. Servo, /ibeep. 

GOro,Jeare. Navigo, /<at7. Yito, /«/<«». 



193.— § 60. SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Svpine. 
Moneo, n^onere, monui, moidtum. To advise^ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, I advise^ do advise^ am advising. 157. 

8. 1. Mon-eo, I advise^ 

2. Mdn-es, Thou advisest^ 

3. Mdn-et, Mie advises; 

P. 1. Mon-emus, We advise^ 

2. Mon-etis, Ye advise, 

3. Mon-ent, They advise. 
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Imperfect, advised^ did advke^ was advising. 159. 

S, 1. Mon-Sbam, I advised, 

2. Mon-ebas, Thou advisedst, 

3. Mon-€bat, Jle advised; 

P. 1. Mon-ebamus, We advised, 

2. Mon-ebatis, Ye advised, 

3.' Mon-Sbant, Thet/ advised. 

Perfect Def., have advised; Indef., advised, did advise. 161 

S. 1. Monu-i, / Tiave advised, . 

2. Monu-isti, Thou ha^t advised, 

3. Monu-it, He has advised; 

F. 1. Monu-imus, We have advised, 

2. Monu-istis, Ye have advised, 

3. Monu-Srunt, or -ere, They have advised. 

Pluperfect, had advised. 165. 

S. 1. Monu-^ram, I had advised. 

2. Monu-^ras, Thou hadst advised, 

3. Monu-erat, Jle had advised; 

P. 1. Monu-eramus, We had advised, 

2. Monu-eratis, Ye had advised, 

3. Monu-erant, They had advised. 

Future, shall, or will advise. 167. 

S. 1. Mon-Sbo, I shall, or will advise, 

2. Mon-ebis, TIwu shall, or wilt advise 

3. Mon-ebit, He shall, or will advise;, 

P. 1. Mon-ebimus, We shall, or will advise, 

2. Mon-ebitis, Ye shall, or will advise, 

3. Mon-ebunt, They shall, or wi7Z advise 

Future-Perfect, shall, or wi7/ have advised. 168. 

5. 1. Monu-^ro, I shall, or m7Z ^avc advibsd, 

2. Monu-eris, 7%om «Aa/^, or wilt have advised^ 

3. Monu-6rit, He shall, or tci/Z have advised ; 

P. 1. Monu-erimus, We shall, or wt7/ have advised, 

2. Monu-eritis, Ftf shall, or m// Aove advised, 

3. Monu-erint, They shall, or will have advised. 

7* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, way, or can advise. 171. 

S. 1. Mon-eam, I may, or can advise^ 

2. Mon-eas, Thau mayst, or canst advise, 

3. Mon-eat, jHc may, or can advise; 

P, 1. Mon-e&mus, We may, or can advise^ 

2. Mon-eatis, Ye may, or can advise^ 

3. Mon-eant, 7%^y wiay, or can advise. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should advise. 172. 

S. 1. Mon-erem, I might advise, 

2. Mon-fires, ^Aow mightst advise, 

3. Mon-eret, He might advise ; 

P. 1. Mon-er6mus, TFc w/^A^ advise, 

2. Mon-eretis, Jc mi^A/ advise, 

3. Mon-erent, 77iey wit^A^ advise. 

Perfect, may have advised. 173. 

iS 1. Monu-erim, I may have advised, 

2. Monu-^ris, ^em mayst have advised, 

3. Monu-erit, He mxiy have advised ; 

P. 1. Monu-erimus, We may have advised, 

2. Monu-eritis, Ye may have advised, 

3. Monu-erint, They may have advised. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have advised. 174. 

S. 1. Monu-issem, I might have advised, 

2. Monu-isses, Thou mightst have advised, 

3. Monu-isset, He might have advised ; 

P. 1. Monu-issemus, We might have advised, 

2. Monu-issetis, Ye might have advised, 

3. Monu-issent, They might have advised. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

8. 2, M5n-e, or -eto, Advise thou (149), 

3. Mon-eto, Let him advise ; 

P. 2. Mon-ete, or eWte, Advise ye or you, 

3. Mon-ento, Let them advise. 
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INFINrnVE MOOD. 



PRES. 

Pkbf. 

FUT. 

F.-Pkrf. 



Mon-ere, 
Monu-isse, 
Esse moniturus, 
Fuisse moniturus, 



To advise (178 and 180), 

To have advised. 

To be about to advise, 

To have been about to advise. 



PARTICIPLES, 



Preb. 
FuT. 



M6n-ens, 
Mon-ittirus, 



Advising, 
About to advise. 



GERUNDS. 



Norn. 

Gen, 

Bat, 

Ace, 

Abl. 



Former, 
Latter, 



Mon-endum, 

Mon-endi, 

Mon-endo, 

Mon-endum, 

Mon-endo, 



Mon-itum, 
Mon-itu, 



Advising, 
Of advising. 
To advising, 
Advising, 
With, &c., advising. 



SUPINES. 



To advise, 

To be advised, or to advise. 



Synopsis of the Moods xsd Tenses. 
Indicative. Bulijunctive, Jmper, Infinitive, 



Preb. 


Moneo, 


Imp. 


Monebam, 


Pebf. 


Monui, 


Plup. 


Mona^ram, 


Put. 


MoD^bo, 


F.-Pkef. 


Monudro. 



Moneam, 
Monerem, 
MoDuSrim, 
MonuiBsem. 



Mdne. 



Monere, 

Moamsse, 

Esse monitdrus, 
Fuisse monittlnis. 



PartidpUs, 
MdaeD8» 



MomtOruBi 



After the same manner, inflect : 



Doc-eo, 
Jub-eo, 
Vid-eo, 



doc-ere, 
jub-ere, 
vid-ere, 



docu-i, 

juss-i, 

vid-i, 



doc-tum, 
jus-sum, 
vi-sum, 



To teach. 
To order. 
To see. 



194.— § 61. EXERaSES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, &c., as directed 190-1. — Monebo, 
monuit, monfiret, monuSrit, mCne, monuisse, m5nens, mo. 
nendum, monebat, monent, monento, monuisti, 'monuere, 
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monuer&tis, monuissent. — Ddcent, jub^bat, jussSrat, vidSret, 
yideat, videbit, docueris, d6ce, docturus, jussurus, visum, jussu, 
ddcens, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, &c., cm directed 190-2. 
— I have advised^ I will advise, he may advise, I might advise, 
he will have ^vised, they advise, they had advised, xthey 
might have advised, thou hast advised, ye have advised, I did 
advise, he was advising. — He teaches, they taught, we had 
ordered, we would have ordered, I saw, I have seen, thou wilt 
see, he may see, they would have ordered, dec. 

3. Translate according to the rules 190-3, 4. — iHcit (he says) 
me monere, — nos monuisse, — illos monere,— vos monitOros 
esse, — me moniturum fuisse. — Dixit (he said) se monere, — nos 
videre, — eum vidisse, — nos visuros esse, — ^me vistirum esse, — 
me visurum fuisse, — vos vidisse, — se docere, — nos docuisse, — 
vos docturos esse, — ^illam {thai she) visuram esse, — ilium 
docturum esse, &c 

4. As directed 190-3 and 5. He says that I advised ; he 
said that I advised, — that I had advised, — that I would advise. 
Me says that T will advise, — that I would have advised, ffe 
said that he {se) saw, — had seen, — would see, — woul^have 
seen. / advise that you should order. He says that I am 
advising,--^that we will order, &c. 



195.— § 62. PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part, 
Moneor, • moneri, monitus. To be advised. 

Presbnt Tense, am advised. 157-6. 

8. 1. Mon-eor, Jam advised, 

2. Mon-eris, or -ere, Thou art advised, 

3. Mon-etur, m is advised; 

P. 1. Mon-emur, We are advised, 

2. Mon-emini, Te are advised, 

3. Mon-entur, They are advised. 
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Imperfect, was advised. 160-5. 

S. 1, Mon-ebar, I was advised^ 

2. Mon-ebaris, or -ebare, Thou wast advised^ 

3. Mon-eb|tur, He wa^ advised; 

F. 1. Mon-ebamur, We were advised^ 

2, Mon-ebamini, Te foere advised, 

3. Mon-ebantur, They were advised. 

Perfect, have heen^ was, am advised, 164-5. 

S, I. Mon-itus sum, or fili, I have been advised, 

2. Mon-itus es, or fuisti. Thou hast been advised, 

3. Mon-itus est, or fuit, He has been advised; 

P. 1. Mon-iti sumus, or fufmus, We have been advised, 

2. Mon-iti estis, or iuistis, Ye have been advised, 

3. Mon-iti sunt, fuerunt, &e., They have been advised. 

Pluperfect, had been advised, 166-2. 

S. 1. Mon-itus eram, or fueram, I had been advised, 

2. Mon-itus ^ras, or fueras,% Thou hadst been advised, 

3. Mon-itus erat, or fuerat. He had been advised; 

P, 1. Mon-iti eramus, or fueramus, TFi? Aflfl? 5ee« otfveVc?, 

2. Mon-iti eratis, (yr fueratis, Ye Jiad been advised, 

3. Mon-iti grant, or fuerant. They had been advised, 

Puturb, shall^ or will be advised. JMl-^, 

S, 1. Mon-Sbor, I shall, or will be advised, 

2. Mon-eberis, or -ebere, Thou shali, or wilt be advised, 

3. Mon-ebitur, He shall, or will be advised, 

P, 1. Mon-ebimur, We shall,, or will be advised 

2. Mon-ebimini, Ye shall, or will bet advised, 

3. Mon-ebuntur, They shall, or will be advised 

Puture-Perfbct, shall, or will have been advised. 168-4. 

S. 1. Mon-itus fuero, I shall have been advised^ 

2. Mon-itus fu^ris, Thou wilt have been advised, 

3. Mon-itus fuerit. He will have been advised; 

P. 1. Mon-iti fuerimus, We shall have been advised, 

2. Mon-iti fuerltis. Ye will have been advised, 

8. Mon4ti fudrint, They will have been advised. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Prxsent Tensb, may^ or can he advised. 



S. 1. Mon-ear, 

2. Mon-earis, or -eare, 
8. Mon-e&tur, 

P. 1. Mon-eamur, 

2. Mon-eamini, 

3. Mon-eantur, 



Imaj/ be advised^ 
Thou mayst be^vised^ 
He may be advised; 

We may be advised^ 
Ye may be advised^ 
They mxiy be advised. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be advised. 

I might be advised, 
Thou mightst be advised^ 
He might be advised; 

We might be advised. 
Ye might be advised, . 
They might be advised. 



8. 1. Mon-erer, 

2. Mon-ereris, or -erere, . 

3. Mon-eretur, 

P. 1. Mon-ergmur, 
2. Mon-ereminl, 



3. Mon-erentur, 

Perfect, may have been advised. 



S, Monitus sim, or fugrim, 
Monitus sis, or fu^ris, 
Monitus sit, or fu^rit, 

P. Moniti simus, or fuerimus, 
Moniti sitis, or fueritis, 
Moniti sint, or fudrint, 



I may have been advised. 
Thou mayst have been advised^ 
He mmj have been advised; 

We may have been advised. 
Ye may have been advised. 
They may have been advised. 



Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been advised, 

S. Monitus essem, or fiiissem, I might have been advised, 
Monitus esses, or fuisses, Thou mightst have been advised^ 
Monitus esset, or fuisset. He might have been advised; 

P. Moniti essemus, or fuiss^mus. We might have been advised, 
Moniti essetis, or fuissetis. Ye might have been advised, 
Moniti essent, or fuissent. They might have been advised. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



S. 2. Mon-ere, or -5tor, 
3. Mon-etor, 

P. 2. Mon-emini, 
3. Mon-entor, 



Be thou advised. 
Let him be advised; 

Be ye advised. 

Let them be advised. 
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INFINinVE MOOD. 

Prks. Mon-eri, To be advised (178-180), 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse monitus, To have been advised^ 
FuT. Mon-itum iri, To be about to be advised. 

PABTICIPLEa 
.Pkrf. Mon-itus, a, um, 
FuT. Mon-endus, a,'um, 



Advised, being advised, or hav» 

ing been advised. 
To be advised, proper, or neces* 

sary to be advised. 



Imp. 

Pesf. 

Plup. 

For. 

P.-Pew. 



Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, Itnper. Infinitive, 
Monear, Monere. Moneri, 

MonSrer, 

MoDitos sim, 
MoD^tus essem. 



Moneor, 
Monebar, 

MooituB sum, 

Monitus gram, 
Mondbor, 
Monitus fuSro. 



Participles. 



( Esse, or 

( Fuisse momtus, 



Moz^tum ii'i. 



(■ModttuB^ 
Monendua. 



After the same manner, inflect : 



Doceor, 
Jubeor, 
Videor, 



docSri, 
jubfiri, 
* videri, 



doctus, 
jussus, 

l^ttS, 



To be taught. 
To be ordered. 
To be seen. 



196.— § 63. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, &;c., as directed 192-1. Moneor, 
mon^tur, moneblitur, monebitur, monitus est, moniti estis, 
moneamur, moneretur, monitus fuero, monere, moneri, mo- 
nitus, monitus esse, monendus. Videretur, visus, visum Iri, 
docerentur, doceantur, docemini, doceamini, jubebitur, jussi 
fufirunt, juberentur, jubetor, dec. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 192-2 : I 
was advised, he has been advised ; — he may be advised, we 
will be advised, we were advised, I am advised, they might 
have been advised. Be ye advised, to be about to be advised, 
to be advised, he may have been seen ; — ^they should be ordered, 
we will be seen, they will be taught, having been taught, ne* 
oeasary to be taught, let them 1^ taught; they have been 
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ordered, we might have been ordered, to be about to be 
ordered, being ordered, they may have been ordered, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Second Conjugation. 

* 3. Give the designation, &;c., as directed 190-1, 192-1. Mo- 
nSbam, monuerat, monu^rit, monebunt, moneam, mone, mo- 
n§bar, monitus es, monuit, moneri, doctus sum, docear, 
docerer, docebitur, docento, docentor, docentur, jubet, jus- 
serunt, jusserint, jubebo, juberentur, jussus esse, jiibe, video, 
vident, videretur, vide, vidistis, videratis, viderent, videro, 
videndum, videns, visurus, vidisse, visum iri, videri, mone- 
buntur, moneantur, viderentur, juss^rim, jubebam, juberer, 
videntur, doeuerunt, d5ce, docens. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 190-2^ 
192-2 : I am advised, he advises, they will advise, ye have 
advised, they will have advised, he will be advised, he is 
taught, he has taught, they will teach, I will see, they may 
see, they are seen, he has been seen, to order, to have been 
ordered, ordering, about to order, to have seen, I might see, 
I might have been seen, they will not {non) see, he will not 
see, I do not advise, he is teaching, he is not teaching, he will 

'^^^ot order, I will order, &c. 

5. -4* directed 190-3, 192-4. I>lcit se mongre, — ^nos monu- 
isse, — eum moniturum esse, — vos videre,' — eum visum iri. 
I>ixit se monere, — nos monuisse, — eum moniturum esse, — 
vos videre, — eum visum iri. Dlcet se monere, &c., — -vos mo- 
nuisse, — homines monitures esse, — feminam monitfiram esse, 
vos jubere^ ^ 

6. As directed 190-5. He says that he advises, — that he will 
advise, — ^that we have advised. He said that I advised, — that 
he had advised, — that they would have advised, — that I would 
order, — ^would have ordered, — would have been ordered, — was 
taught, — had been taught, — would have been taught, <Sec. 



197.— § 64. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Fres. Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf Ind. Supine. 
B^g-o, re^-^re, rex*i, rect-um, ToruU^ 
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INDKJATIVE MOOD. 
Prbsbnt Tense, rule, do rule, am ruling. 167. 

jSL 1. E5g-o, / rule, do rule, am ruling, » 

2. R^^-is,* Thou rulest, dost rule, art nUif^, 

3. B^g-it, lie rules^ does rule, is ruling; 
P. 1. Rey-imus, We rule, do rule, are ruling, 

2. Re^-itis, Ye rule, do rule, are ruling, 

3. Reg-unt, TJiey rule^ do rule, are ruling. 

Imperfect, ruled, did rule, tdfLS ruling. 159. 

S. 1. Re^-ebafti, I ruled, did rule, was ruling, 

2. Re^-Sbas, Thou ruledst, didst rule, u^ast ruling^ 

3. Re^-ebat, He ruled, did rule, was ruling; 
P. 1. Re^-ebamus, We ruled, did rule, were ruling, 

2. Re^-eblitis, Ye ruled, did rule, were ruling, 

3. Re^-ebant, 27iey ruled, did rule, were ruling. 

Perfect Def., have ruled; Indef., ruled, did rule, 161. 

S. 1. Rex-i, - I have ruled, ruled, did rule, 

2. Rex-isti, . Thou hast ruled, ruledst, didst rule . 

3. Rex-it) Se has ruled, ruled, did rule; 
P. 1. Rex-imus, We have ruled, ruled, did rule, 

2. Rex-istis, Ye have ruled, ruled, did rule, 

3. Rex-Srunt, or -ere, They have ruled, ruled, did rule. ^ 

Pluperfect, had ruled. 165. 

S. 1. Rex-^ram, \ I had ruled, 

2f Rex-^ras, Thou hadst ruled, 

3. Rex-^rat, He had ruled; 

P. 1. Rex-eramus, We had ruled, 

2. Rex-eratis, Ye had ruled, 

3. Rex-^rant, They had ruled. 

Future, shall, or will rule. 167. 

S. 1. R^g-am, I shall, or will rule, 

2. R^^-es, Thou shalt, or wilt rule, 

3. Rd^-et, He shall, or will rule; 
P. 1. Re^-Smus, We shall, or roiU rule, 

2. R^-dtis, Ye shall, or unll rule, 

3. Re^;«nti, Hiey shall, or vnll rule. 

* (7 and g are hard before a. o, «, and soft like 8 and J before « and i, 17-8. 
Soft ^ ia here marked in Itauoa, and sounds like J. 
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Future -PERFECT, shall, or toill have ruled. 168. 

S, 1. Rex-ero, I shall, or will have ruled, 

2. Rex-eris, Thou shall, or wilt have ruled^ 

3. Rex-erit, J^* shall, or will have ruled; 
P. 1. Rex-erimus, We shall, or will have ruled, 

2. Rex-eritis, Te shall, or t«^// Aavc ruled, 

S. Rex-eriut, Thei/ shall, or mil have ruled. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, wiay, or can rule. J171. 

S. I. R^g-am, I may, or can rule, 

2. R6g-as, Thou mayst, or canst rule, 

S. Reg-at, Ife may, or can rule; 

P. 1. Reg-amus, We may, or can rule, 

2. Reg-atis, Te may, or ca» rwfe, 

3. Reg-ant, They may, or can rule. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should rule. 172, 

5. 1. Re^-erem, I might rule, 

2. Re^-eres, Thou mightst rule, 

3. Re^-gret, He might rule; 
P. 1. Re^-eremus, We might rule, 

2. Re^-eretis, Ye might rule, 

3. Re^-erent, ^ey wi>A< rw?^. 

Perfect, Tnay have ruled. 173. 

iS^. 1. Rex-erim, I may have ruled, 

2. Rex-eris, ^ow wiays/ have ruled 

3. Rex-erit, -ffe may have ruled; 
P. 1. Rex-erimus, We rnay have ruled, 

2. Rex-eritis, Ye may have ruled, 

3. Rex-erint, They may have ruled. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have ruled. 174* 

S. I. Rex-issem, I might have ruled, 

2. Rex-isses, Thou mightst have ruled, 

3. Rex-ibset, He might have ruled; 
P. 1. Rex-iss6mus, We might have ruled, 

2. Rex-issetis, Ye might have ruled, 

3. Rex-issent, They might have ruled. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



S» 2. R€^-e, or -ito, 

3. Re^-ito, 

P. 2. Re^-ite, or itote, 

3. Reg-unto, 



Bule thou, (149,) 
Let him rule; 

Rule ye^ 
Let them rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Prss. Re^-^re, 
Pebf. Rex-isse, 
FuT. Esse recturus, 
F.-Peef. Fuisse recturus, 



To ruk (178-180), 

To have ruled, 

To be about to rule^ 

To have been about to rule, ^ 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. 

FuT. 



R6^-ens, 
Rect-urus, a, um, 



Ruling. 
About to rule. 



GERUNDS. 



Nom . Re^- endum. 
Gen. Re^-endi, 
Bat. Re^-endo, 
Ace. Re^-endum, 
Abl. Re^-endo, 



Ruling, 

Of ruling^ 

To ruling, 

Ruling, 

With, &c., ruling. 



SUPINES. 



Former, Rect-um, 
Latter, Rect-u, 



To rule. 

To be ruled, or to rule. 



Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 

Infinitive. PartieipleK 
Re^rSre, Re^ena, 

Rexisse, 

Esse rectums, RectOruB. 
Fuisse rectOrus. 

After the same manner, inflect : 

I^g^j l^g^re, l6gi, leotum, To read. 

Sciibo, scrib^re, scripsi, scriptum, To vfrite. 
Ceedo, caedgre, ceoidi, csesum, To slay. 





Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 


Imp. 


Pexs. 


R«go, 


R^gam, 


mgo. 


Imp. 




Re^Srem, 




Peef. 


Rexi, 


Rexgrim, 




Plup. 


Rex^ram, 


Rexissem. 




Fur. 


R6gam, 






F.-PXftF. 


RexSro. 
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198.— EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN -10, ACTIVE VOICR 



Fres. Ind. 
Capio, 



Fres. Inf. 
Capere, 



Ferf. Lid. 
cepi, 



Supine. 
captum, 



To take 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular, Plural. 

Pres. Cap-io, -is, -it; -imus, -itis, -iunt. 
Imp. Capi-^bam, -ebas, -ebat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -gbaut. 

Perf. Cep-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, j"^*]!!!*^ 

Plup. Cep-^rain, -eras, -erat; -eramus, -eratis, ^rant. 
FuT. Capi-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 
F. P. Cep-^ro, -dris, -drit ; -erimus, -eritis, -^rint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Capi-am, -as, -at; -amus, -atis, -ant. 

Imp. Cap-6rem, -eres, -eret; -erfimus, -eretis, -^rent. 

Perf. Cep-^rim, -ens, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, ^rint. 

Plup. Cep-issem, -isses, -isset; -issemus, -issetis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. C&pe, or -ito, -ito; -ite, or 
INFTNITIVR 



-itOte, -iunto. 



Pres. Cap-^re, Fut. Esse capturus, 

Perf. Cep-isse, F. Perf. Fuisse capturus. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. Capiens, 

GERUNDS. 

Norn. Capi-endum, 
Gen. Capi-endi,'&c. 



Fut. Capturus, a, um. 
SUPINES. 

Former, Captum, 
Latter, Captu. 



Rapio, 
Fugio, 



rap^re, 
fug6re, 



So also : 
rapui, 



raptum, 
^^tum. 



To sttMe. 

ToJUe. 
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ld9.— § 65. EXEROSES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the destination, &c., as directed 190-l.-^Reg6bain, 
rexisti, rexeram, regain, regerem, rex^ro, rexisset, rege, 
rexisse, regens. Scribit, scribebat, scripsit, scribemus, scriba- 
mus, iSgunt, legeret, leget, lege, legerunt, legSrant. Capiunt, 
capiebat, capiunto, caperem, cepit, cep^rim, ceperam, cepissem, 
cApit, capere, capiendum, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 190-2. — 
He rules, we are ruling, he has ruled, we will rule, they will 
have ruled, ye might rule, they may rule, we will rule, they 
were ruling, he had ruled, they might have i-uled. He has 
read, they will read, we shall read, to have read, to have 
written, to write, writing, write thou, let them write. 

3. Translate according to the Rules 190-3, 4. (IXcit, "he 
says,") me regSre, — me scribere, — se rexisse,— nos recttiros 
esse, — ilium scripsisse, — me scripturum fuisse, — vos leeturos 
esse, — me capere, — vos cepisse, — vos capturos esse, — vos 
capttiros fuisse. (Dixit, "he said,") me regere, — me rexisse, 
— me recturum esse, &c. 

4. As directed 190-5, — He says that I rule, — that he ruled, 
— that we write, — that they will write, — that he is about to 
write. He writes that he rules, — that you are reading, — that 
you will write, JSe said that he was writing, — that you had 
written, — that we would write, — would have written. He will 
say that I am ruling, — was ruling, — will rule, &c. • 



200.— § 66. PASSIVE VOICE. 

JPm. Ind. Fres. Inf. Perf Part. 
Rgg-or, r^^-i, rectus, Tohervled. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, am ruled. 157-6. 

S. 1. R^g-or,' I am ruled, 

2. Re^-Sris, or -€re, Thou art ruled, 

3. Re^-itur, ITe is ruled; 
P. 1. Re^-imur, We are ruled, 

2. Re^-imini, Ye are ruled, 

8. Beg-untur, They are rukd. 
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hfPEBFECT, teas ruled. 160-5. 

S» 1. Re^-€bar, I was ruled, 

2. Re^-ebaris, or -ebfire, Thou wast ruled, 

3. Re^-ebatur, He was ruled; 

P. 1. Re^-ebamur, We were ruled, 

2. Re^-ebamini, Ye were ruled, 

3. Re^-ebantur, They were ruled. 

Perfect, have been ruled, was ruled, am ruled. 164-5 

8. 1. Rectus sum, or fui, I have been ruled, 

2. Rectus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been ruled, 

3. Rectus est, or fuit, He has been ruled; 

P, 1. Recti sumus, or fuimus, We have been ruled, 

2. Recti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been ruled, 

3. Recti sunt, fuerunt, or fuere,7%cy have been ruled. 

Pluperfect, had been ruled, 166-2, 

S. 1. Rectus gram, or fiiSram, I had been ruled, 

2. Rectus gras, or fuSras, Thou hadst been ruled^ 

3. Rectus erat, or fu^rat. He had been ruled; 

P. 1. Recti erftmus, or fueramus, We had been ruled, 

2. Recti eratis, or fueratis. Ye had been ruled, 

3. Recti erant, or fucSrant, They had been ruled. 

Future, shaM, or will be ruled. 167-3. 

S. 1. Rog-ar, I shall, ov will be ruled, 

2. Re^-eris, or -ere, TJiou shalt, or wilt be ruled^ 

3. Re^-etur, He shall, or will be ruled; 

P. 1. Re^-6mur, We shall, or will be ruled, 

2. Re^-emini, Ye shall, or will be ruled, 

3. Re^-entur, 27iey shall, or will be ruled. 

Future-Perfect, shaU, or will have been ruled, 168-4. 

S. 1. Rectus fuero, I shall, or will have been ruled, 

2. Rectus fuSris, Thou shalt, or wilt have been ruled^ 

3. Rectus fuerit, He shall, or will have been ruled; 

P. 1. Recti fuerimus, We shall, or will have been ruled^ 

2. Recti fueritis, Ye shall, or will have been ruled, 

3. Recti fiidrint) They shall^ or will havBbem ruled. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may^ or can he ruled, 

& 1. Reg-ar, I may, or can be ruled, 

2. Reg-aris, or -ire, Thou mayst, or canst be ruled, 

3. Reg-atur, He may, or can be ruled; 

P. 1. Reg-amur, We may, or can be ruled, 

2. Reg-amini, Ye may, or can be ruled, 

3. Reg-antur, They may, or can he ruled. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be ruled, 

8, 1. Re^-€rer, I might, be ruled, 

2. Re^-ereris, or erere. Thou mights t be ruled, 

3. Re^-eretur, He might be ruled; 

P, 1 . Re^-erfimur, We might be rul{d, 

2. Re^-eremini, Ye might be ruled, 

3. Re^-erentur, - TTiey might be ruled. 

Perfect, may have been ruled, 

8, 1. Rectus sim, or fuerim, I may have been ruled, 

2. Rectus bis, or fueris. Thou mayst have been ruled^ 

3. Rectus sit, or fuerit, JSe may have been ruled; 

P. 1. Recti simus, or fuerimus. We may have been ruled, 

2. Recti sitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been ruled, 

3. Recti sint, or fu6rint. They may have been ruled. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been ruled, 

8, 1. Rectus essem, or fuissem, I might have been ruled, 
2. Rectus esses, or fuisses. Thou mightst have been ruled^ 
8. Rectus esset, or fuisset, He might have been ruled ; 

P. 1. Recti essemus, or fuissemus. We might have been ruled, 

2. Recti essetis, or fuissetis. Ye might have been ruled, 

3. Recti essent, or fuissent. They might have been ruled 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

8, 2. Re^-ere, or -itor. Be thou ruled, 

3. Re^-itor, Zet him be ruled ; 

P. 2. Re^-imini, Be ye ruled, 

8. R^untor, Let them be tuUd* 
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INFINITIVB HOOD. 

Prks. Rg^-i, To be ruled (178 and 180), 

Pebf. Esse, or fuisse rectus, To have been ruled, 

FuT. Rectum iri, To be about to be ruled, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Buled, being ruled, having 
been ruled. 

To be ruled, proper, or ne- 
cessary to be ruled. 



Pebf. Rectus, a, um, 
For. Re^endus, a, um, 



I 



( 



Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, Imper, Infinitive, 



Puss. 


R^gor, 


Imp. 


Regrebar, 


Perf. 


Rectus sum. 


Plup. 


RectAiB gram, 


For. 


R^gar, 


F-Pmup. 


Rectus fudro. 



Rggar, 
Rearer, 
Rectus pirn, 
Rectus essem. 



Re^re. RS^ 

Esse, or fuisse rectus, 
Rectum in. 



Part, 

Rectos, 
Re^enduSb 



After the same mamier, inflect : 



Lggor, 

Scribor, 

Ceedor, 



ISgi, 

scribi, 

csedi. 



lectus, 
scriptus, 

C8&SUS, 



To be read. 
To be written. 
To be slain. 



201.— EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN -70.— PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres, Inf. Perf, Part, 

cILpi, captus, To be taken. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
2. 8. 1. 2. & 

|>-Itur; -Smur, -imloi, -inntor. 

Imp. Capi-ebar, I ^^^' ^i-ebatur; -ebtonur, -ebamlni, -ebantur 

PEEF. Captus sum, or fui ; captus es, <w fuisti, Ac. * 
Plup. Captus ^ram, or fuSram ; captus Sras, or fuSras, &c 

Fur. Cap-iar, < j^J^' ^ i -etur ; -fimur, -emmi, -€ntar 

F.-P. Oaptos faSro, captus fu^ris, oaptus ftt8rit» <&& 



Pres, Ind, 
Capior, 

1. 
Pb«. Captor, | J™' ^ 
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SITBJUKCTIVE MOob. 
1. 2. 8. 1. 2. 8< 

Pus. Cap-iar, j ^^ ^ \ -fttur, -fimur, -amki, -aator. 

Imp. Cap^rer, \ ^ g"** ^ \ -^retor ; -eremur, -eremXni, -erentur. 

PxKF. Captus sim, or fuSrim ; caj^us sis, or fuSris, <&c. 
Pluf. CaptuB essem, or fuusein ; captus esseB, or fuisses, (fee. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2. 3. 2. 3. 

P&BS. Cap-€re, or -itor, -itor; -imini, -iuntor. 

INFINrnVEL PARTICIPLES. 

Prxs. G&p-i, Pkrp. Captus, a, um. 

Pkrf. Esse, or fiiisse captus, Fut. Capiendus, a, um. 
FuT. Captum iri. 

So also : Rapior, r&pi, raptus, To be seized. 



202.— § 67. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, &c., as directed 192-1. — Regitur, 
regetur, regimini, rectus est, rectus fuSrit^' reg^rer, regar, 
rSgor, reggre, reguntor, rectus, rectum iri, rectus esse, rSgi, 
regebktur, reguntur, regentur, rectus sim, rectus esset. Capiar, 
capiuDtur, capiuntor, capieb3.tur, captus sum, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 192-2. — 
He is ruled, I was ruled, they will be ruled, they have been 
ruled, we might be ruled, he might have been ruled, they 
were ruled, ye had been ruled, to have been ruled, being 
ruled, to be ruled, let them be ruled. They are taken, they 
will be taken, let them, be taken, they have been taken, he MriU. 
be taken, they might be taken, be thou taken, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Third Conjuoatiok. 

8. Give the designation, &c., as directed 190-1 and^ 192-1, 
— B^ebat, rexSrunt, rex^rat, rfiget, rexit, rexerint, Ifigit, Ifigl*, 

7 
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l^get, ISgat, legSrit, scripserit, scripsisse, scribitur, scriptus est, 
scriptum iri, legi, legere, legisse, rexisse, lectus esse, legitor, 
rectus, regens, scripturus, scribendus, lectu, scribere, soripsere, 
legere, legere, legimini, capiunt, capiuntor, captus sum, capitur, 
capitor, ceperunt, ceperint, scriptum esse, rexi, regi, regam, 
regeret, &c* 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 190-2, 
192-2. — I rule, I am ruled, he rules, they are ruled, they have 
ruled, they have been ruled, they will rule, he might rule, 
they might be ruled, we will read, he may have been taken, 
they will have been ruled, he might have written, to be ruled, 
rule thou, let him be ruled, they were writing, they might 
write, to have written, to have read, to have ruled, to have 
taken, they had written, had ruled, had read, had taken. 



203.— § 68. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres, Ind, Pres^ Inf. Perf Ind. Supiiie. 
Audio, audire, audivi, auditum, To hear 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, hear, do hear, am hearing, 157. 

S. 1. Aud-io, I hear ^ do hear, am hearing, 

2. Aud-is, Thou hearest, dost hear, art hearing^ 

3. Aud-it, He hears, does hear, is hearing; 

P. 1. Aud-imus, We hear, do hear, are hearing, 

2. Aud-itis, Ye hear, do hear, are hearing, 

3. Aud-iunt, Tlieg hear, do hear, are hearing. 

•Imperfect, heard, did hear, was hearing, 159. 

S, 1. Audi-ebam, I heard, did hear, was hearing, 

2. Audi-ebas, 77tou heardst, didst hear, wast hearing^ 

3. Audi-gbat, He heard, did hear, was hearing; 

P, 1. Audi-ebamus, We heard, did hear, were hearing, 

2. Audi-ebatis, Ye heard, did hear, were hearing, 

, 3» Audi-ebant, Theg heard^ did heat^ were hearing. 
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Perfxct Def., have heard; Indef., heard, did hear, 161. 

S» 1. Audiv-i, / have heard^ heard^ did hear^ 

2. Audiv-isti, nou hast heard^ heardst, didat hear, 

'3. Audiv-it, He has heard, heard, did hear; 

P. 1. Audiv-imus, We have heard, heard, did hear, 

2. Audiv-istis, Ye have heard, heard, did hear, 

' ' >• They have heard, heard, did hear, 
-ere, ) 

Pluperfect, had heard. 165. 

S. I, Audiv-eram, I had heard, 

2. Audiv-eras, Thou hadst heard, 

3. Audiv-erat, He had heard; 

P, 1. Audiv-eramus, We had heard, 

2. Audiv-eratis, Ye had heard, 

' 3. Audiv-Srant, They had heard. 

Future, shall, or will hear, 167. 

S, 1. Audi-am, I shall, or will hear, 

2. Audi-es, TTiou shalt, or wilt hear, 

3. Audi-et, He shall, or will liear; 

P, 1, Audi-emus, We shall, or will hear, 

2. Audi-etis, Ye shall, or will hear, 

3. Audi-ent, They shall, or will hear. 

Future-perfect, shall, or will have heard, 168. 

S, 1. Audiv-€ro, I shall or will have heard, 

2. Audiv-^ris, Thou shalt, or wilt have heard, 

3. Audiv-6rit, He shall, or will have heard ; 

P. 1. Audiv-erimus, We shall, or will have heard, 

2. Audiv-eritis, Ye shall, or will have heard, 

3. Audiv-^rint, They shall, or will have heard, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can hear, 171. 

S. 1. Audi-am, I may, or can hear, 

2. Audi-as, Thou mayst, or canst hear^ 

3. Audi-at, He may, or can hear; 

P, 1. Audi-amus, We may, or can hear, 

2. Audi-atis, Ye may, or can hear, 

3. Audi-ant, They may^ or can hxar. 
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IiiPERFXCT, mighty eould^ wouldy or should hear. 172 

S. 1. Aud-irem, ImightheaVy 

2. Aud-ires, Thou mighUi hear^ 

3. Aud-iret, He might hear; 

P. 1. Aud-ir6mus, We might hear, 

2. Aud-iretis, Ye might hear, 

3. Aud-irent, Theg might hear, . 

Perfect, may have heard. 173. 

8. 1. Audiv-Srim, Imxiy have heard, 

2. Audiv-eris, Thou mm/st have heard^ 

3. Audiv-erit, He mjay have heard; 

P, 1. Audiv-erimus, We mxiy have heard, 

2. Audivs-eritis, Ye may have heard, 

3. Audiv-erint, They may have heard. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should hear, 174. 

S. 1. Audiv-issem, I might have heard, 

2. A^udiv-isses, Thou mights t have heard^ 

3. Audiv-isset, He might have heard; 

P, 1. Audiv-issemus, We might have heard, 

2. Audiv-issetis, Ye might have heard, 

3. Audiv-issent, They might have heard, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



S. 2. Aud-i, or -ito, 
3. Aud-ito, 


Hear thou (149), 
Let him hear; ~ 


P, 2. Aud-ite, or -itote, 
3. Aud-iunto, 


Hear ye, or you, 
Let them hear. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. Aud-ire, 
Perf. Audiv-isse, 
FuT. Esse auditurus, 
F.-Pbrf. Fuisse auditurus, 


To hear (178-180), 

To have heard. 

To be about to hear. 

To have been about to hear. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. Audiens, 

i UT. Aud-itfirus, a, um. 


Hearing, 
About to hear. 
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GERUNDS. V 



Nom, Aud-iendum, 
Oen, Aud4endi, 
Dot, Aud-iendo, 
Ace, Aud-iendum, 
Abl. Aud-iendo, 



Former, Audit-um, 
Latter, Audit-u, 



Hearing^ 
Of hearing^ 
To hearing^ 
Hearing^ 
Withy &c., hearing. 



SUPINES. 



To hear. 

To he heardy or to hear. 



Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 



F&xs. 
Imp. 

Pi3lF 

Plup. 

Fot. 

F.-Pehf. 



Munio, 
Venio, 
Vindo, 



Indicative, 

Audio, 

Audiebam, 

Auc&yiy 

AudivSram, 

Audiam, 

AudivSro. 



Subjunctive, Imper. 
Audiam, Audi. 
Audirem, 
Audivgrim, 
AudiyisseixL 



Injinitive. 
Audire, 

Audiyisse, 

Es&e auditQrus, 
Fuiflse auditQruB. 



Participles 
Audiens, 



AuditQros. 



After the same manner, inflect : 



munire, 

venire, 

vincire. 



mumvi, 

v6ni,, 

vinxi. 



munitum, 

ventum, 

vinctum. 



To fortify. 
To come. 
To bind. 



204.— § 69. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation^ &c., as directed 190-1. — Audio, 
audiunt, audivit, audiet, audirent, audi, audivisse, audiverant, 
audiverunt, muniant, munient, muniyerunt, muniverint, mu- 
niunto, muniunt, vengrat, venisset, vinxisti, vinxisse, vinciet, 
viiwarent, vinciebam, veniens, ventum, venttirus, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, &c., as directed 190-2. 
—I have heard, he heard, they were hearing, we will hear, 
vou might hear, they could have heard, hear thou, let them 
hear, to have heard, hearing, to be about to hear, he shall have 
come, they will bind, let them bind, to have bound, binding, 
of binding, with binding, he had come, he had bound, they 
will fortify, I was hearing, they would have heard, the men 
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{homines) may have heard, about to hear, of hearing, they 
had bound — may have bound — will have bound ; bind ye, I 
have bound, to bind, to have bound, about to bind, binding, 
to have been about to fortify, to have fortified, &c. 

3. Translate a4xording to the rule 190-3, 4. — Dlcit (he says) 
me audire, — vos audire,— eos audivisse, — hominem auditurum 
esse, — hominem audit&rum fuisse, — homines audituros esse, 
— feminam, f., (that the woman) venttiram esse, — venturam 
fuisse. Dixit (he said) se (that he himself) venturum esse 
— eum (that he^ viz. some other person, not himself) ventu- 
rum fuisse, — ^nos venturos esse, — &c. 

4. As directed 190-5. — He says that I hear, — that we hear, 
— that they have heard. — that they will hear, — that he (him^ 
self) will come, — that he (some other) will come, — that the 
men will come, — that the women will come. He said that 
he (himself) came, — that he (another) came, — that they had 
come, — that they would come, — that they would have come, 
— that the women would come, — would have come, &Ci He 
toill say that I hear, — that I heard, — that I will hear. 



205.— § 70. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Fres. Inf. Perf Part. 
Audior, audiri, auditus, To be heard. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am heard. 157-6. 

S. 1. Aud-ior, lam heard, 

2. Aud-iris, or -ire. Thou art heard, 

3. Aud-itur, He is heard; 
P. 1. Aud-imur, We are heard, 

2. Aud-imini, Ye are heard, 

3, Aud-iuntur, They are heard., 

Imperfect, was heard, 160-5. 

S. 1. Audi-ebar, J was heard, 

2. Audi-ebaris, or -ebdre. Thou wast heard, 

3. Audi-ebatur, He was heard; 
P. 1. Audi-ebamur, We were heard, 

2. Audi-ebamini, Ye were heard, 

3. Audi-ebantur, They were heard. 
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Perfect, have been heard, was heard, am heard, 164-5. 



S. 



1. Auditus* sum, or fui, 

2. Auditus es, or fuisti, 

3. Auditus est, or fuit, 

1. Auditi sumus, or iuimus, 

2. Auditi estis, or fuistis, 

3. Auditi sunt, fiierunt, or fuere. 



S. 



s. 



s. 



I have been heard, 
Thou hast been heard, 
lie has been heard; 
We have been heard. 
Ye have been heard. 
They have been heard. 

Pluperfect, had been heard. 166-2. 



1. Auditus* gram, or fuSram, 

2. Auditus eras, or fiieras, 

3. Auditus erat, or fuSrat, 
P. 1. Auditi eramus, or fueramus, 

2. Auditi eratis, or fueratis, 

3. Auditi erant, or fuerant, 

Future, shall, or will be heard. 167-3. 

I shall, or will be heard, 
Thou shall, or wilt be heard, 



J had been heard. 
Thou hadst been heard, 
He had been heard; 
We had been heard. 
Ye had been heard. 
They had been heard. 



1. Audi-ar, 

2. Audi-eris, or -6re, 

3. Audi-fitur, 

1. Audi-emur, 

2. Audi-emini, 

3. Audi-entur, 



He shall, or will be heard; 
We shall, or will be heard. 
Ye shall, or will be heard. 
They shall, or will be heard. 



Future-Perfect, shall, or will have been heard. 168-4. 



1. Auditus fuero, 

2. Auditus fueris, 

3. Auditus fuerit, 

1. Auditi fuerimus, 

2. Auditi fueritis, 

3. Auditi iuerint, 



I shall or will have been heard. 
Thou shalt, or wilt have been heard, 
He shall, or will have been heard; 
We shall, or will have been heard. 
Ye shall, or will have been heard. 
They shall, or will have been heard. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or, can^ be heard. 



1. Audi-ar, 

2. Audi-aris, or -are, 

3. Audi-atur, 

1. Audi-ftmur, 

2. Audi-amini, 

3. Audi-antur, 



I may, or can be heard, 
Thou mayst, or canst be heard^ 
He may, or can be heard; 
We may, or can be heard. 
Ye may, or can be heard. 
They may, or can be heard. 



* See 164r-5, and Note. 
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Imperfbct, mighty could, would, or should be heard. 



& 1. Aud-irer, 

2. Aud4reris, or -ir^re, 

3. Aud-iretur, 

P, 1. Aud-iremur, 

2. Aud-iremini, 

3. Aad-irentur, 



/ might be heard. 
Thou mightst be heard, 
He might be heard; 

We might be heard. 
Ye might be heard. 
They might be heard. 



Perfect, may have been heard. 
1. Auditus sim, or fugrim, I may have been heard. 



Thou mayst have been heard. 
He' may have been heard ; ' 

We may have been heard, 

Ye may have been heard, 

• They may have been heard. 



2. Auditua sis, or fudris, 

3. Auditus sit, or fu^rit, 

P. 1. Auditi simus, or fuenmus^ 

2. Auditi sitis, or fueritis, 

3. Auditi sint, or fuerint, 

Plupbefbct, might, could, would, or should have been heard. 

S. 1. Auditus essem, or fuissem, I might have been heard, 

2. Auditus esses, or fuisses, Thou mightst have been heard^ 

3. Aui^tus esset, or fuisset, jffe might have been heard; 

P. I. Auditi essemus, or fuissemus, We might have been heard, 

2. Auditi essetis, or fuissetis, Ye might have been heard, 

3. Auditi essent, or fuissent, They might have been heard, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. Aud-ire, or -itor, Be thou heard, 

3. Aud-itor, Let him be heard; 

P. 2. Aud-iimni, JBe ye heard, 

3. Aud-iuntor, Let them be heard. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Fees. Aud-iri, 

Pekf. Esse, or fuisse auditus, 

FuT. Auditum iri, 



To be heard (178-180), 
To have been heard. 
To be about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pxef. Auditus, a, urn. 
Fur. Audiendus, a, um. 



j Heard, being heard, having 
. ( been heard. 
j To be heard, proper, or n«- 



cessary to be heard. 
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Feb. 
Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

For. 

F.-Pehf. 



Stkopsis of thb Moods xst> Tenses. 



Indic€Uive. 
Audior, 
Audiebar, 

AudituB sum, 

Auditus gram, 
Audiar, 
Auditus fuSro. 



Subjunctive. Imper, Infinitive, Participlei, 
Audiar, Audire. Audiri, 

Audirer, 

Auditus sim, 
Auditus essem. 



Esse, or fuisse 
auditus, 
Auditum in. 



|- Auditpsi^ 
Audiendua. 



After the same manner, inflect : 



Munior, 

Polior, 

Vincior, 



mumn, 

poliri, 

vinciri, 



munitus, 

politus, 

vinctus, 



To he fortified. 
To be polished. 
To be bound. 



206.— § 71. EXERaSES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE, 

r. Give the desiff nation, &c., as directed 192-1. — Audior, 
audiar, audisbatur, auditus sum, audietur, audimini, audiemini, 
audiamini, audiremini. auditus fuSris, audire, audiri, audiun- 
tur, audiuntor, audientur, audiantur, auditi sunt, auditus grat, 
muniebantur, munitus f&Srit, munitus esse, munitus, munitur, 
vincitur, vincietur, vinciatur, vincitor, venitur. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed 192-2. — 
He is heard, we were heard, he has been heard, they will be 
heard, ye may be heard, he should be heard, hear ye, to be 
heard, to be about to be heard, I was bound, he will be bound, 
they would be bound, we may have been bound, to be forti- 
fied, being fortified, to be about to be fortified, to have been 
fortified, dec. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Fourth Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation, &c., as directed 190-1, 192-1. — 
Audivit, audivere, audiebatur, audiretur, audiuntur, audiuntor, 
munient, munivSrint, miini, munire, munitor, muniens; ve- 
niat, ventum, veniendi, veni, venere, ventum erat, vinciunt, 
vinciuntor, vincirent, vinxisset, vuictus esset, vinctus fuerit, 
vfinit, v6nit, &o. 

4. Translate the following words into Latin, as directed 190-2, 
192-2. — ^I was heard, he heard, he has heard, we were heard, 

7* 
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ye had been heard, they will be heard, they may be heard, 
they might have been heard, let them come, they should come, 
they will come, they will have come, I might have been bound, 
thou hast been bound, thou wilt be bound, thou art bound, 
thou wast bound, to be about to be bound, being bound, ne- 
cessary to be bound, binding, &c. 

5. As directed 190-3. — i)lcit {he says) se audire, — se audi- 
visse, — eum audittirum esse, — eos audituros fuisse, — eum au- 
c^tum esse,— nos auditum iri. Dixit {he said) nos audiri, — 
vos auditos esse, — illos audituros esse, — feminas audituras 
fuisse, — feminas auditum iri, — vos vincire, — vos vinciri, &c. 

6. Translate as directed 190-5. — He says (dlcit) that he was 
heard, — that he will hear, — that he bound, — that he was bound, 
— that he will come, — that we will not {non) come. He said 
{dixit) that he {himself) heard, — that he {some other) heard, — 
— that we would hear, — that they would have been heard, — 
that we are bound, — that we have been bound, — that we would 
be bound, — that he has polished, — has been polished, — might 
have polished, — ^might have been polished; — to have been 
polished, — bound, — fortified, — ^proper to be fortified. He will 
say {dlcet) that we will hear, — ^will be heard, — would have 
been bound, — ^polished, &o. 



207.— § 72. DEPONENT AND COMMON VERBS. 

L Deponent veebs* are those wMch, under a 
passive form, have an active signification; as, 
loquor^ "I speak;" morior^ "I die." 

2. Cojorois^ VERBS are those which, under a pas- 
sive form, have an active or passive signification; 
as, crmmwT^ " I accuse,*" or " I am accused." 

Ohs, 1. All deponent verbs seem to have been originally 
passives. Hence, there are many verbs which, though found 
in the active voice, are used as deponents in the passive. 

Ohs, 2. In common verbs, the passive sense is generally 

— — — K 

* So called from depdno, " I lay aside," because, thougli in the passiv^ 
form, they have laid <uid$ tne passive sense. 
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confined to the perfect participle ; thus, we can say adeptus 
victoriam, " having obtained the victory ;" or, victorid adeptd^ 
"the victory being obtained." Hence, adipiscor is called a 
common verb, though in all its parts, except the perfect par- 
ticiple, it is usually deponent, or has an active signification. 

Obs, 3. Deponent verbs are conjugated and inflected like 
the passive voice of the conjugations to which they belong ; 
except that they have also the participles, gerunds, supines 
and future of the infinitive, like the active voice. 182-12, 13. 



208.— § 73. EXAMPLE OF THE FIKST CONJUGATION. 

Pre8. Ind, Pres. Inf. Perf. Part 

Afiror, mirari, miratus, Ta admire, 

[Inflected like Amor^ 191.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr£8. Mir-or, -aris, or -are, &c., I admire, am admiring, &c. 
Imp. Mir-abar, -abaris, or -abare, / admired, was admiring, 
Perp. Miratus sum, or fui, &c., / Jiave admired, I admired, 
Plup. Miratus eram, or fueram, / had admired. 
FuT. Mir-abor,-aberis, or-oh^vQ,! shall, or will admire. 
F.-Pkrf. Miratus fu6ro, &c., / shall, or will have admired, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mir^r, -eris, or -ere, dec, I may, or can admire. 

Imp. Mir-arer, -areris, or -arere, / might admire. 

Perf. Miratus sim, or fiierim, &c., / may have admired. 

Plup. Miratus essera, or fuissem, / might, &c., have admired, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mir-axe, or -ator, &c.. Admire thou, <kc. 149. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mirari, To admire. 178-80. 

Perf. Miratus esse, or fuisse. To have admired, 

FuT. Miraturus esse. To be about to admire. 

F.-Perp. MiratOrus fuisse, To have been about to admire. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Mirans, Admiring, 

PsBF. Miratus, Having admired. 

r. Act. Miraturus, a, um, About to admire, 

•, T» ^,. , ( !Zb be admired, deserving^ 

F. P^B. Mirandus, a, um, | ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ admired 

GERUNDS. 

Nbm, Mirandum, Admiring. 

Gen. Mirandi, &;c., 0/ admiring. 

SUPINES. 

Former, Mir^tum, To admire. 

Latter, Miratu, To be admired. 

Stkopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Amor. 191. 



209.— § 74. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE SECOND 
CONJUGATION. 

Deponents of the second conjugation are few in number. 
Of these, medeor, " to heal," has no participle of its own. In. 
stead of the perfect participle, medicdtus is used. Mereor has 
merui, as well as meritus sum^ in the perfect indicative. jReor 
has no imperfect subjunctive. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Per/. Part. . 

PoUiceor, poUiceri, poUicitus, To promise. 

[Inflected like Moneor. 195,] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Pollio-eor, -ens, or ^ere, &c., I promise^ &c. 

Imp. Pollio-ebar,-ebaris, or -ebare,&c.,/jorowMcci &c. 

Perf. Pollicitus sum, or fui, &c., / have promised, &C. 

Plup. Pollicitus eram, or fueram, &c., I had promised, &o, 

FiJT, Pollic^ebor, -eb^ris, or .ebere,&c., I shall, or will promise, 

F..PERF.Pomottus gro, or fu6ro, &c., | ^'!j^;.,2 "^^^ ^"^ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Fres. PoUice-ar, -aris, or -are, &c., Imay^ or can promise^ &o. 

Imp. Pollic-erer, -ereris, or -erere, / mighty dec, promise, 

Perf. PoUi dtus sim, or fuerim ,&c., / may have promisedy &;c. 

Plup. PoUicitus essem, or fuissem, I might, dec, have promised, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

Pees. Pollio-ere, or -etor, &c., Promise thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pees. PoUiceri, To promise. 178-180. 

Perf. Pollicitus esse, or fuisse, To have promised. 

FuT. PoUiciturus esse, To be about to promise. 

]F.-P£RF. PoUiciturus fUisse, To have been about topromise 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. PoUicens, Promising. 

Perf. Pollicitus, Having promised, 

P. Act. PoUiciturus, a, um, About to promise. 

P. Pass. PoUicendus, a, um. To be promised, &c. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

J^om. PoUicendum, Promising. I. Pollicitum, To promise. 
Gen, PoUicendi, &;c. 2. Follicitu, To be promised. 

Stnofsis of the moods and tenses, as in 195. 



210.— § 75. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE THIRD 
CONJUGATION. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Utor, uti, tisus. To use, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Ut-or, -eris, or -ere, &c., I use, do use, am using, &o. 
Imp. Ut-ebar, -ebaris, or -ebare, Iused,diduse,wasimng,6zc. 
Perf. Usus sum, or fui, &c., Ihaveused,used,didttse,&iQ, 
Plup. Usus Sram, or fuSram, &c., I had used, &c. 
FuT. Ut-ar, ^ris, or ^re, &o., I shall, or will use, &c. 
F.-Pxrf,Usus 6ro, or infiro, djc, l8hall,0TmUhaveu9ed, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pbes. Ut-ar^-aris, or -are, &c., Imay^ or can use^ &c. 

Imp. Ut-erer,-6r6ris,or-erere,&c.,/»i2^A^, could &c., ttae, 

Pebf. Usus sim, or fuerim, &c., I may have used, &c. 

Plup. Usus essem, or f uissem, &c., I might have used, &c, 

mPERAtlVE MOOD. 

pRSS. Ut-Sre, or -itor, &c., C/5« thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRKS. Uti, To use, 178-180. 

Perf. Usus esse, or fuisse, To have used, 

FuT. Usurus esse, To be about to use. 

F.-PEBF.Usurus fuisse, To have been about to use. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Utens, Using. 

Perf. Usus, Having used, 

F. Act. Ustirus, a, um, About to use, 

F. Pass. Utendus, a, um, To be used, &c. 

GERUNDS. SUPINEa 

Norn, Utendum, Using. 1. Usum, To use. 

Gen. Utendi, of using, &c. 2. Usu, To be used, to use. 

Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in 200. 



211.— § 76. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FOURTH 
CONJUGATION. 

Pres, Ind, Pres, Inf. Per/. Part. 

Metior, metiri, mensus. To measure. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Met-ior, -iris, or -ire, &c., / measure, am measuring. 
Imp. Meti-ebar, -ebaris, or -ebare, / measured, was measuring. 
Perf. Mensus sum, or fui, &c., I have measured, measured. 
Plup. Mensus eram, or fueram,&c,/ Aac? measured, 
FuT. Meti-ar, -eris, or -ere, &c., / shall, or will measure. 
F.-Perf. Mensus 6ro, or fuero, Ac., Ishail^oTwillhavetMasurtd. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Meti-ar, -aris, or -are, &c., / may^ or can measure. 

Imp. Meti-rer, -reris, or -rere, / might, dec, measure. 

Perf. Mensus sim, or fuerim, / may have measured, 

Pluf. Mensus essem, or fuissem, I might, &c., have measured, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pbss. Met-ire, or -itor, &c., Measure thou, &;o. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Metiri, To measure. 178-180. 

Perf. Mensus esse, or fuisse, To have m^asureck 
FuT. Mensurus esse, To be about to measure. 

j To have been about to w«a- 

1 sure. 



F.-PxRF. Mensurus fuisse, 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Metiens, Measuring. 

Perf. Mensus, Having measured. 

F. Act. MensCU'Us, a, um, About to measure. 

F. Pass. Metiendus, a, um, To be measured, dio. , 

GERUNDa SUPINES. 

I^om, Metiendum, Measuring. 1. Mensum, To measure. 
Oen. Metiendi, Of measuring, &c. 2. Mensu, To be measured. 

Stnopsis of the moods and tenses, as in 205. 



212.— § T7. EXERCISES ON DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Wtot, I admire. 3. \]toT,Itise. 

2. Polliceor, I promise. 4. Metior, I measure. 

1. Give the designation* of the verh, — conjttgate it; — give the tenset movd, 
person^ number, and translation of the following toordSf alwdys observing 
the same order; thus, — Mlror, yerb tnuositiYe, deponent^ first conjugation; 

* In parsing deponent verbs, it is necessarjr. in giving the designation, to 
state whether the verb, as there used, is transitive or vntransitive. Bat in 
Bating the part of the verb ased, it is onueoessary to mention the voice, becaosa 
deponent verba have only the puaive form. 
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Mlror, mirarit tnirdtua. It is found in the present indicative, first person 
singular; ''/admire, do admire, am admiring!* 

Mirabatur, mirabitur, mirantur, mirabuntur, mirarentur, 
pollidtus sum, pollicitus erat, poUicitus fuerit, poUicerentur, 
utatur, usus est, iiti, ustirus, utens, utendum, uteretur, utar, 
metiris, metiuntur,* metiuntor, metimini, mensus erat, mensus 
sit, mensi fuenint, utere, utere, pollicere, pollidtus, pollicens. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, naming the part of 
the verb used; thus, ** I have admired," mirOtus sum, in the perfect indic- 
ative, first person singular. 

They will use, we §hall measure, let them measure, about 
to use, we have used, they may have used, he will have used, 
they will promise, they would have promised, we might ad- 
mire, I would have used, use thou, let them use, promise ye, 
let us use (171-1), let us admire, they have promised, pro- 
mising, having promised, to measure, let us measure. 

3. Translate the- following inUr English^ according to the 
rules and examples 190-3, 4. — Dfcit {he says) me mirari, — ^vos 
poUiceri, — ^nos mir^tos esse, — eos pollicituros esse, — homines 
m^nsuros esse, — feminas pollicituras esse, — te Iiti, — se mirari, 
— eum mirari, — me mensurum esse, — vos ustiros (179, Note 1). 
Dicitur \he is said) poUidtus esse (179-6). Dixit (he said) se 
mirari, — nos pollidtos esse,— eos pollicituros, — vos mensos 
esse, — fenunas mensuras, — eum poUidtum. 

4. ' Translate the follomng into Latin, according to direction 
190-5. — He says {dlcit) that I am using, — ^that thou admirest, 
— that he has measured, — ^that we will promise, — that the 
men will measure, — that the women will use, — that you will 
measure, — ^that I would have used, — that they would have 
admired, — that they admired. He said (dixit) that I was 
using — had been using, — that you were measuring, — that he 
measured, — ^that they had promised, — ^that they would use. 



213.— § 78. NEUTER PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. Neuter PAssrvE Verbs are those which, with an in- 
transitive meam'ng throughout, have a passive form in the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future-perfect indicative, and in the 
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perfect and pluperfect subjunctiye ; but an active form in the. 
other tenses. They are the following : 

Second Conjugation. 



Audeo, 

Gaudeo, 

Soleo, 


audere, ausus, 
gaudere, gavisus, 
solere, solitus. 

Third Conjugation, 


To dare. 
To rejoice. 
To be wont. 


Rdo, 


Mere, ' fisus. 


To trust 



So also the compounds of ftdo, confido^ " I trust," and 
diffldo^ " I distrust," which have also con/tdi, and diffidi^ in 
the perfect. Neuter-passives are inflected thus 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Prea. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Audeo, audere, ausus. To dare. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-eo, -es, -et, &c., / dare, do dare, am daring. 

Imp. Aud-ebam, -ebas, ebat, &c., / dared, was daring, &c. 
Perf. Ausus sum, or fui, &;c., I have dared, dared, did dare 
Plup. Ausus igram, or fueram, / had dared. 
FuT. Aud-6bo, -ebis, -ebit, &;c., J shall, or mil dare. 
!F.-PERr Ausus fuero, &c., _ / shall have dared. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-eam, -eas, -eat, &c., I may, or can dare. 

Imp. Aud-erem, -ere§,-eret, &;o., I might, could, &c., dare, 

Perf. Ausus sim, or ^erim^ &c., I may have dared, 

FisUP, Ausus essem, or fuissem,&c.,/mi^A/, <Sz;c., have dared. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Prsb. Aud-§, or -6to, &c., Dare thou, 6io. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Audgre, To dare. 178-180. 

Perf, Ausus esse, or fuisse, To have dared. 

FuT. Ausiirus esse. To be about to dare. * 

F,-PBRF.Ausurus fuisse, To have been about to dare. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Audens, Daring. 

Perf. Ausus, a, um, Having dared, 

F. Act. Ausurus, a, um, About to dare, 

t:, T» A J J \ To be dared. &c. (seldom 

r. PAss.Audendus, a, um, •< , -. ' ^ 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

iVbw. Audendum, Daring, 1 . Ausum, To dare. 

Gen, Audendi, &c., Of daring, 2. Ausu, To be dared, to dare 

2. The following verbs are called Neutral Passives, namely, 
Jio, " I am made," or " I become ;" vapulo, " I am beaten ;V 
veneo, " I am sold." They have an active form, .but a passive 
signification, and serve as passives to^dp, verbero, and vendo, 
Fio has the passive form in the preterite tenses. 221. 



214.— § 79. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CON- 
JUGATIONS. 

1. The perfect and pluperfect active, in both the indicative 
and subjunctive, are often shortened by a syncope, as follows : 

let In the first conjugation, avi and ave often drop vi and ve before « op 
r, and circumflect the a ; thus, for amavistif amavissem^ amaviram, ama- 
v^o, amavSrinif <&c., we often have atndstif amdHseniy amdranit anidro, amd- 
rim, &e. Also in the second and third conjugations, evi drops vi in the 
same situation ; as ccmpUsti, for complSvisti ; deUram, for deleviram ; d^ 
cressem, for decrevissem ; <fec. But ovi is syncopated only in the preterite 
verb nSviy and the compounds of moveo ; as, norant, for novirant ; ndsse, 
for nwisse ; commdasem, for commoviasemj <fec 

2d. In the fourth conjugation, ivi frequently loses vi before 8 ; as, audvitiy 
for audiviati ; audissein, for audiviasem. Sometimes the v only is dropped 
between two vowels; bs, andii, {or audlvi ; audiiram, tor audivSrofn; Ac. 
And so also with other preterites of the same form, with the tenses derived 
from them ; as, petii, for petlvi ; Or am, for iv^am ; Ac 

2. The perfect indicative active, third person plural, has two 
forms, erunt, ere. Both forms have the same meaning; the 
first is more common with the earlier, and the second, with 
the later writers. 
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3. In the passive voice, there are two forms of the second 
person singular, namely m and re. The teriiiination re is 
rarely used in the present indicative ; in the other tenses, re is 
more common than m, especially in Cicero. 

4. The imperatives of dlco, duco^facio, and^ro, are usually 
written die, duCy/ac,/er; also in their compounds, except in 
those of facio^ which change a into i; as, confice, perf\ce, &c. 

5. In the old forms of the language, the present infinitive 
passive was lengthened, especially among the poets, by adding 
er; as, amarier, for amdri; legier, for leffi; &c. 

6. The terminations Hmus and HHs in the future-perfect 
indicative, and perfect subjunctive, have the t sometimes long, 
and sometimes short. It is marked short in the preceding 
paradigms. The pupil may be accustomed to give it both 
ways. 

7. In the passive voice, the perfect and pluperfect have two 
forms. Of these, the perfect participle with fui and fueram 
expresses the completion of past action more emphatically 
than when joined with sum and eram. Thus, j>ran8us sum^ 
means " I have dined, I have just dined ;" pransusfui, means 
** I have dined some time ago." 182-14. 

8. The verb sum, through all its tenses, with the future 
participle in rus, is used to express the intention, at the time 
referred to, of doing a thing presently ; or that the action is, 
or was, or will be, on the point of being done. When this 
idea is to be conveyed, this form of expression is used in pre- 
ference, to the future, which simply denotes that an act will be 
effected in fixture time. This, which is inflected as follows, is 
sometimes called the — 

FIRST PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

INDICATIVE. MOOD. 

Prxs. Amattirus (a,um) sum, lam about to love. 
Imp. Amaturus Sram, I was about to love, 

Perf. Amaturus fui, I have been about to Jove, 

Plup. Amaturus fueram, I had been about to love, 
FuT. Amaturus 5ro, I shall be ahout to love, 

(AmatHrtu fuiro is not used.) 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Amaturus sim, / may he about to love. 

Imp. Amaturus essem, / mighty &;c., be about to love, 

Perf. Amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love. 

Plup. Amaturus ftiissem, I might, &c., have been about to love, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Amaturus esse, To be about to love, 

Perf. Amaturus fuisse, To have been about to love. 

9. In like mamier, the future participle in (fw*, expressing 
propriety or necessity of doing at the time referred to, is joined 
with all the tenses of the verb sum, and thus forms what is 
called the — 

SECOND PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

Thus, Pres. Amandus sum, / deserve, or ought to he loved^ &c. 
Imp. Amandus gram, I deserved, or otight to he loved, 6i;c. 

And so forth through all the other tenses, as with the parti- 
ciples in rus. No. 8. In analyzing such expressions, however, 
it is better to parse each word of the compound separately, 
and combine them by the rules of syntax. A stronger ne- 
cessity is expressed by the gerund, with the verb est; thus, 
scribendum est mihi epistolam, is " I must write a letter," i. e. I 
am compelled to do it ; whereas, scribenda est mihi episiola^ 
means simply, " I should write a letter," See Syntax, 700. 

10. The future infinitive passive is a compound of tri, the 
present infinitive passive of eo, *' to go," used impersonally, 
and the supine in um ; so that amdtum tri, literally is " to be 
going to love." 

11. The verbal adjective in bundvs is rendered like the 
present participle, but with increased strength ; thus, errans^ 
" wandering ;" errabundus, " wandering to and fro ;" moriens^ 
" dying ;" moribundiLS, " in the agonies of death ;" &c. 

12. The meaning and lise of the gerundive participle al- 
ready mentioned 182-7, will be more fiilly explained in 
Syntax, 707-711. 
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§ 80. COMPOUND VERBS. 

215. — ^Verbs are compounded chiefly with prepositions, 
which modify the simple verb according to their respective 
meanings ; thus, eo, " I go," in composition with different pre- 
positions, is modified by them ; as, ctdeo, " I go to ;" abeo^ " I 
go from ;" exeo, " I go out ;" ineo, " I go in ;" <fec. In the for- 
mation of ^compounds, due regard must be paid to the follow- 
ing— 

General Eules. 

1. Compound verbs form the perfect and supine in the same 
manner as simple verbs; as, amOy amdre, amdvi^ amaium; 
red-dmo^ red-amdre, redramdvi^ recUimdtum, 

2. Simple verbs which double the first syllable in the per 
feet, dropt the reduplication in the 'cotnpounds; as^jpello^pe- 
puU; re-pelloj re-puli. Except prce-curro, re-pungo^ and the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, and posco. 

3. Compound verbs which change a of the present into t, 
have e in the supine ; as, facio, per-Jicio ; supine, perfectum. 
Except verbs ending in do, go ; with the compounds of habeo, 
placeOj salio, sapio, and statuo. 

4. Verbs which are defective in the perfect, likewise want 
the supine. 

' 5. The following changes, which happen to the preposition, . 
and to the simple verb, in a state of composition, merit atten- 
tion. 

Ist A is UBed in compoBition before m and r. Ah is used before vowels, 
and d^/, A»^', /, n, r, #. Before f6ro and fugio, it becomes au; as, aufiro, 
aufugio. Abs is used before c and ^; as, <ib8cldo, abatUli. 

2d. Ad changes d into the first letter of the simple verb beginning with c. 
ft fff '» «f Pi r,n,t; as, aecurrOf afficio, aggiro. In some writers, it remaina 
unaltered ; aS; adfieio. 

8d. Am (i. e. ambi, from dfi<p(f eireum), before c, ^,/, A, is changed into an ; 
as, anqulrOf anhilo. Sometimes it assumes its own b ; as, ambio, 

4th. Circum remains unaltered. The m is sometimes changed ; as, etr» 
eundo for eircumdo ; or omitted ; as, circueo for circumeo, 

6th. Con, before a vowel or A, drops the n ; as, eoaleOf eohibeo ; before /, its 
n becomes I ; and before 6, m, /), it becomes m ; and before r, it changes n 
into r ; as, eolHgo, eombibo, eommeo, eomp&ro] eorripio. With firo, b is 
inserted after eon, making eombnro. 
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6tih. Di IB used before d^ ^, /, m, n, v ; as, didOeo, digloidior, Di» and some- 
times di are used before r; as, disrumpo, dirumpo ; likewise before^'; as, 
disfudico, dijfidieo. DU is used before c,/>, 9, «, t; as, diwumbo^ diftpeUo, 
Before tp and «^ < is removed ; and before /, it is changed inV>f; as, <2m- 
|>ma, diito, dtffiteor. Before a yowel, it assumes r; as, dirimo, from 
imo. 

'7th. ^ is found before 6, d^g.l.m, n, r, and before j and v ; as, elifho, edOco, 
ejicio^ eviho. Ex is used before Yowels, and also before A, c, p, q, t, s; bb, 
exdrOf exkibeo, excutio ; before/, x becomes/; as, efficio, 

8th. In sometimes changes n into the first letter of the simple verb ; as, 
illiido; but before 6, nifPf it changes n into m; as, imilfboy iinmineo, im- 
pUo. 

9th. Oh generally remains unaltered. The h is sometimes omitted, as in 
omiUo ; or changed into the first letter of the simple yerb, as offiro, 

lOtL Be assumes d before d, also before a vowel, or h ; as, reddo^ redUmo, 
redeoj rtihibeo, Pro^ likewise, sometimes inserts (f, as in prodeo, 

lliL 8ub changes h into the initial consonant of the simple word, before 
«»/ 9i »*,/), r ; as, mceSdOf mffirOy tuggiro, Suhmitto and summitto^ submoveo 
and tummoveOt are both used. 

12th. TVant is generally contracted into tra^ before dj, n ; as, trCbdo^ traji- 
eiOf trdno ; and sometimes before / and m ; as, traluceo^ trameo. Post be- 
comes po8 in posiiUu Few if any changes take place in the other preposi- 
tions. Other prefixes consist of verbs, as in calefaciOf of caleo; of adverbs, 
as in benefacio, from bine; of participles and adjectives, as in tnansue/acio 
fix>m mansuittut, magniftco from magnus; of substantives, as in fignfflco, 
from aignum ; of a preposition and noun, as in animadverto, from ad and 
animtu, with verto. 



§ 81. LIST OF VERBS IRREGULAR IN THE PEB- 
FECr AND SUPINE. 

[Owing to the irregularity of many verbs in the perfect and supine in the 
third conjugation, and of not a few in the other conjugations also, no rules 
that could be given would be of much practical utility. The only effectual 
way to attain accuracy and readiness in the conjugation of verbs, is, to com- 
mit the 'primary parts, or the conjugation accurately fit>m the Dictionary. To 
be able to do this, as soon as possible, is of great importance to every schcdar ; 
and it is not a task of so great difficulty as might be supposed. The follow- 
ing list oontains aU the aimple verbs that vary, in the perfect and supine. 
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from the general mie. By committiDg a portion of these to memory every 
day, to be recited with tlio ordinary lesson, and repeating this exercise iu 
revisalit till the whole is inwrought into the memory, much future labor wih 
be saved ; and this can be done in a few weeks, without at all interfering" 
with the regular recitations. When the composition of a verb changes its 
form, it is noticed at the foot of the page, to which reference is made by 
nombers.] 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

216. — KuLB. Verbs of the first conjugation have dvi in the 
perfect, and dtum in the supine ; as, 

Amo, amare, amavi, amatum, To love. 

Muto, mutare, mutavi, mutatum, To change. 

Exceptions. 

The tenses of some verbs included in the lists of Exceptions are also 
found, en)ecially in the earlier authors, conjugated according to the 
General Rules. The form here given is that whidi is in common «b<^ 

Pru 

Do,' 
Sto^* 



LSto, 



Inf, Perf,, 

d&re, dSdi, 

stftre, - st^ti, 

potare, potavi, 



P6to, 

Jiivo,* juvare, 

Ofibo,* cubare, 



javi, 
cubui, 



datum, 
statum, 

)i lotum, 
•< lautum, 
( lavatum, 
pOtum, or 
potatum, 
jatum, 
cubitum, 



To give. 
To stand. 

To wash. 



To drink. 

To assist. 
To lie. 



1 Oircvmdoy *' to surround \^'' pessundo^ ** to ruin;" satisdo, " to give surety ;'* 
and venundo^ " to sell," are conjugated like do. The other coinpf>nnd« belong 
to the third conjugation, and have didi m the perfect, and ditum in the 
Bupine ; as, abdo, abdere^ abdUum, abdid% *' to hide ;" reddOy reddidit redditiim, 
** to give .back," 

* The compounds of sto have sUti in the perfect, and stattim in the supine ; 
as, constOy eonstiti^ constatvm^ 'Ho stand together." Some of the compounds 
have occasionally sti^m in the supine : as, prcesto^ prcBsiUi, proBetUum, or 
prcBstatvm, " to stand before," '* to excel." AdstOy " to stand by ;" insto^ *' to 
urge on," and resto. ** to remain over and above," have no supine. Aniesto^ 
•* to stand before ;" eircvmsto^ " to stand round ;" mtersto^ *' to stand be- 
tween ;" and supersto, ** to stand over," have steti in the perfect; and the first 
two, and probably the others also, want the supine. Ihsto, '* to be distant," 
and substo, " to stand under," have neither perfect nor supine. 

» The supine Jutum is doubtful, as the future participle mJutatHrus, Ad- 
javo has a^yuPum only, and adjut4if>u8, 

* In the same manner, those compounds are conjugated which do not 
tie an m; as, accidx), ** to lie next tof excubo^ ** to watch ;" incudo^ '♦ to He 
;" recuboy *• to lie down again ;" secubo^ '* to lie apart." The compounds 



assume 
upon 



wWeti assume an m bdong to the third conjugation, and have ui and it'um 
ia the perfect and snpiBfi ; ati, inoumbo^ inouhui^ imffuhiifum^ ^' to He npoii." 
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Prei. 
Ddmo, 
S6no,» 
T6no,« 

veto; 

Cr6po,» 

Frico," 
Sdoo, 

N€oo» 

JAho, 

Nexo, 
PKoo," 



Inf, 

domSre, 
sonare, 
toQ^e, 
vetftre, 
orepftre, 
mic&re, 
fric&re, 
sec&re, 

neeSre, 

labOre, 
nezftre, 
plicOre, 



Perf 
domui, 
Bonui, 
toDui, 
Tetui, 
crepui, 
micui, 
fricui, 
secui, 

inec&vi, or 
necui. 



8up. 

domituxn, 
soDitimi, 
tonitum, 
yetiilam, 
crepitom. 



frictam, 
Bectum, 

vnecfttum, 



To subdue. 
To sound. 
To thunder. 
To forbid. 
To make a noise. 
To glitter. 
To rub. 
To cut. 

TokUL 

To fall, OT faint 
To bind. 
Tofold 



SECOND CONJUGATIOlf. 

217. — Rule. Verbs of the Second Conjugation have tU in 
the perfect, and Itum in the supine ; as. 



Moneo, 
Habeo/ 



mongre, 
habere, 



monui, 
habui, 

Exceptions. 



mon][tum, 
habitum, 



To advise. 
To havem 



IntransitiTes -which have ui in the perfect, -wazit the supine ; as, splendeo, 
splenduiy ** to shine ;" madeo, madui, « to be wet" 

< The fntare participle is sonaUirus. 

* Intbno has intondtus in the perfect participle. 
1 Veto baa sometimes vetdvi in the perfect. 

s Diserepo. **to differ/' and inerqoo^ *Uo chide," have t^ometxm&f dvi and 
dtum, as well as vi and itvff^. Increpo seldom has the hitter form. 

• Ihnico,^ " to shine forth," has emu3ui, emicdtum ; and dimioOj " to fight," 
has dimicdvi (rarely dimicui), dimicdtum. 

w Some of the compounds of /Hcohave the participles^formed from the 
r^olar supine in atum ; an, confricatvs, infricdtus. 

li .EnkOj " to kill," and inierneco^ *< to destroy,*' have also ui and ectum; 
the participle of eneco is nsnally enectus. 

u Duplico^ ** to doable ;" muUiplico. " to multiply ;" replieo, " to nnfold ;" 
and sfipplico. ** to entreat humbly," nave dvj and dtum. The other com- 
pounds of ptico have either ui and itum, or dvi and dtvm ; as, a^ieo, 
t^to apply," applieuiy applicikim, or appUedvi, appUcdtum. BeplioOj in 
the sense of explain, has dvi and dtum; in the sense of t^i^o^ it haaut 
and Uum. 

1 The compounds ofhdbeo change a into i; ns, adhibeo, adhibui, adhihtHtm, 
" to admit ;" prohibeo, pnkUmi, proUbi^imy ^' to forbid.*^ 
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llie following Intransitiyes have ui and Hum, acoording to the general 
rule: 



Caleo, to he hot, 
Gareo, to toant, 
Jaceo, to lie, 
Lateo,' to lie hid. 
Liceo, to be vcdwd, 
Mereo, to deserve. 



Ooaleo, to grow together, 
Doleo, to grieve. 
Noceo, to hurt, 
Pareo, to appear, 
Placeo, to please. 
Yaleo, to oe in health. 



Pres, 
Doceo, 
Teneo,» 



Inf. 
dooCre, 
tenfire, 



Ferf, 
docui, 
tenui, 



MiBceo, xniscere, miBCui, 

Censeo,* 

Topreo, 

Sorbeo,* 

Timeo, 

Sileo, 

Arceo,* 

Taoeo,^ 

Prandeo,* 

Video, 

Sedeo,* 

Strideo, 

Frendeo, 

Mordeo,»> 

Pendeo, • 



eeneSre, 


censui. 


torrere. 


tomii, 


Borbere, 


sorbui, 


timfire, 


timui. 


aUSre, 


Bilui, 


aroere, 


arcui. 


taoSre, 


tacui, 


prandere, 


prandi, 


Yidere, 


vidi, 


sedere, 


BSdi, 


stridSre, 


stridi. 


frendere, 


frendi, 


moixlsre, 


momordi, 


pendere, 


pependi. 



doctitm, 
tentum, 

imistum, or 
mixtum, 
censiim, 
iostum, 
sorptum, 



taciturn, 
pransmn, 
YiBum, 
Bessum, 



fressunii 
moreum, 
pensum, 



To teach. 
To hold. 

• To mix. 

To think, to judge, 

Toroast. 

To tup. 

To fear. 

To be silent 

To drive away. 

To he silent. 

To dine. 

To see. 

To sit. 

To make a noise. 

To gnas?i the teeth. 

To bite. 

To hang. 



* The componnds of lateo want the supine ; aS| deliteo, ddUui^ '* to lurk f 
perlateo^ perfatuiy " to lie hid." 

s The compounds ofteneo change e into •/ as, contineo, continuiy eontenttmiy 
<* to hold together." Attineo^ " to hold ;" and pertineOj " to belong to," have 
no supine ; and abstineoy '^ to abstain from," seldom. 

* Censeo has also census sum in the perfect, and eensitum in the supine. 
Aceenseo, ** to reckon with," and percenseOj ** to recount," want the supine ; 
and recenseo, ^* to review," has recmsum, and recensHwm, 

» AbsorbeOy " to sup up," and eoBsorbeo, ** to sup out," have sometimes 
dhsorpsiy and exsorps* in the perfect. The latter, with resorbeOy <* to draw 
book, has no supine. 

* The oompoundfl of areeo have Hum in the supine ; as, exerceoj exereui, 
exercUumj " to exercise." 

■» The compounds of taceo want the supine; as, contieeoy conticuij " to keep 
silence;" reticeOf retieui, "to remain silent," "to conceal." 

> The participle ^aft«u« is used in the active sense of having dined, 

» Desideo, " to sit idle;" dissideo, " to disagree ;" «w«ufoo, " to continue ;" 
prcesideo, " to sit before ;" resideOy "to sit down," "to rest;" and subsideOy 
" to subside," want the supine. 

w The compounds of niordeOy pendeOy spondee, and tondeo, do not double 
the first syllable of the perfect. 'See 215-2. ImpendeOj " to overhang," haa 
no perfect or supine. 

8 
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Spondeo, 
^ndeo, 

MOYCO," 

Foveo, 

VOYCO, 

FaTeo, 

Caveo, 

Paveo, 

Ferveo," 

ConmyeOy 

Deleo, 

Compleo,^* 

Fleo, 

Neo, 

Vieo, 

Oleo," 

Suadeo, 

mdeo, 

Maneo, 

HasreOi 

Ardeo, 



Mulceo, 

Miilgeo, 

Jubeo, 

Indulgeo, 

Torqueo, 

Augeo, 

TJrgeo, 

Fulgeo, 

Turgeo, 

Algeo, 



Inf. 

spondfire, 
tondSre, 
moYSre, 
foYSre, 
voyere, 
£B,Yere, 
cayere, 
pavfirfc, 
lervgre, 
connivere, 
delere, 
complere, 
flere, 
nSre, 
Yiere, 
ciere, 
olfire, 
Buadere, 
ridSre, 
numSre, 
hnrere, 
ardere. 
tergSre, 
muloere, 



Perf. 
spopondi, 
totondi, 
moYi, 

fOYij 
YOYl, 

fevi, 

cayi, 

pavi, 

ferbuiy 

comuYi, or - 

deleyi, 

complgyi, 

fl6Yl, 

nfiyi, 

Yievi, 

(civi,) 

olui, 

Bu&si, 

Tisi, 

mansi, 

arsi, 

tersi, 

mulffl. 



Sup, 
BpoDsmn, 

mdtum, 



xnnlgere, mulsi, 



jubCre, 

indulggre, 

torquere, 

augere, 

urgere, 

fiilgere, 

turggre, 

algSre, 



indulfii, 

torsi, 

aim, 

ursi, 

fulsi, 

tUTBi, 

alfii, 



Ydtum, 
£a,utum, 
cautum, 



deletmn, 
completom, 
fletmu, 
netum, 
Yietum, 
■ citum, 
(olitum,) 
BullBmn, 
Tisuin, 
mansuxD, 
baeBuin, 
arsum, 
tersum, 
mulsimii 
( miilBum, or 
\ mulctum, 
juBsiim, 
indultum, 
tortum, 
auetum. 



Topromu^ 

To dip. 

To mwe. 

Toeheriih, 

To vow. 

To favor. 

To betoare of. 

To be afraid. 

ToboU. 

To fdnk. 

To destroy. 

Tofill. 

To weep. 

To spin. 

To hoop a vesseL 

To stir up. 

Tomdl. 

To advise. 

To laugh. 

To stay. 

To stick. 

To bum. 

To wipe. 

To stroke. 

i To milk. 

To order. 
To indulge. 
7h twist. 
To iiicrease. 
To press. 
To shine. 
To swell. 
TobecM. 



11 VerbB in veo undergo a contraction in the snpine. Intransitive Yerbs 
in veo want the snpine ; as, paveo, pdvi, " to be afraid." 

14 Fervo,fervi, another form of this verb belonging to the third conjuga- 
tion, is nsed in a few persons, and in the present infinitive. 

18 The other compounds of the obsolete verb pleo are oox^ugated in the 
aame way ; as, expleo, irnpleo, repleoy suppleo, 

H Civi is the perfect of do of the fourth conjugation, haying citum or 
cUwrn in the supine. The compounds, in the sense oicalMng, are generally 
conjugated according to this form ; as, excw, eecUum. 

15 The compounds of oleo, which retain the sense of the simple verb, have 
id and Uum ; as, oboUo, ooohiij oholii^m, " to smell strongly." The com- 
pounds which adopt a diflferent signification, have evi and etum ; as, exSleo, 
exoteviy exoUtvm, *'to fade;" obsoleoy ohsoUvi, obsoUtum, "to grow ont of 
use ;" inoleo, inotevi^ inoUtum, or inomum^ " to come into use." Aboleo^ " to 
abolish," has aholevi^ ahoUtum ; and adoleo^ to grow up," " to bnrn " (as a 
eacriflce), adotevi, aduUum. 
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PfMt Inf, Perf, Sup, 

LogeOy Ingere, luxi, Tontaum. 

Liwecs luoere, liud, 7b shine, 

FrigecH frigere, ^ frixi, To be cold 

The following verba want both perfect and supine : 



Aveo. to denre. 
Denseo, to grow thick, 
Flaveo, to be yellow, 
Glabreo, to be smooth, 
Hebeo, to be blunt, 
Lacteo, to grow milky. 



Liveo, to be black and blue, 
Moereo, to be sorrowful, 
Renideo, to shine, 
Polleo, to be powerful, 
Scateo, to flow out. 



218.— THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Verbs of the Third Conjugation form the perfect and supine 
yariously. 

10. 



Free, 

Pacio,' 

Jacio,' 

Aspicioy* 

Alucio, 

Fodio, 

Pugio, 

Capio,^ 

Rapio, 

Sapio, 

Cupio, 

Pario,* 



Inf 
facSre, 
jaoSre, 
aspioSre, 
alnc^re, 
fodSre, 
fuggre, 
capSre, 
rapSre, 
Bap^re, 
cupSre, 

parSre, 



Pel/. 

f^ci, 

jeci, 

a&pexi, 

allexi, 

fodi, 

ftlgi, 

cCpi, 

rapui, 

Bapui, 

cupivi, 

pepSri, 



factum, 

jactum, 

aspectam, 

allectum, 

fossum, 

fugitum, 

captum, 

raptum, 

cupltum, 

ipartum, or 
paritum, 



To doy to make. 

To throw. 

To behold. 

To allure. 

To dig. 

Tojly. 

To take. 

To seize. 

To taste, to be wise. 

To desire. 

\ To bring forth. 




• The oompoands of jamo change a into i; as, alt^icio, dbfdci, d^eetum, 

* The oompoands of the obsolete verbs specio and lacio have m and edum; 
except eUeio, ** to draw out," which has etieui and elieiium, 

4 The oompoands of eapio^ rapiOj and sajnOj change a into i; as, accimo, 
aeeepif aeeeptwm^ "to receive ;" oJrjpw, (ibri^i^ o^^^m, "to carry off;" 
eoHsipio^ eonsipui, " to be in one^s senses.*' 

s The compounds of pario have perui and pertum^ and belong to the fourth 
conjufffltion ; as, aperio, aperirsj aperui, aperPum^ " to open." So waerio^ " to 
shut," " to cover?* But comperw (wnicn also has a deponent form in the 
present indicative and infinitive, comperior^ comperiri), " to know a thin^ 
for certMn," has oomperif eompertum; and reperio, "to And,'* has r^aertj 
rep^tum. 
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J*«a. 


Inf, 


P«/. 


B^p. ■ 




Qnatio^* 


quatSre^ 


(quasaiX 


qiUUBBUDl, 

TJO. 


Toihake. 


Acuo, 


acuSre, 


aciii. 


acQtum, 


To sharpen. 


Aii^o, 


urgufire, 


argui. 


arg&tum, 


To show, to prove. 


Batuo, 


batufire, 


batui. 


batutuxn, 


To beat. 


Exao, 


exufire, 


exui. 


exQtum, 


To put off elothes. 


Imbuo, 


imbugre, 


imbui. 


imbutum, 


To moisten, to veL 


Induo, 


indu5re, 


induij 




To ptU on clothes. 
To lessen. 


Minuo^ 


minufire, 


minui. 


minQtum, 


Spuo,' 


Bpudre, 


spui, 


Bp&tum, 


To spit. 


Statuo, 


BtatuSre, 


Btatui, 


Btatutum, 


To set, to place. 


Stemuo^ 


stemuSre, 


Btemui, 


BternQtum, 


To sneeze. 


Suo, 


BU^re, 


Bui, 


satum, 


To sew, to stUeh. 


Tribuo, 


tribuSre, 


tribui. 


tributum. 


To give, to divide. 


Fluo, 


flu^re, 


fluxi, 


fluxum. 


Tofiow. 


Stnio, 


Btru^re, 


Btruxi, 


Btructum, 


To build. 


Luo,8 


lugre, 


lui. 


luitum, 


To pay, to wash. 


Buo,« 


ru^re, 


mi, ^ 


ruitum, 


To rush^ to/all. 


Metuo, 


metugre, 


metui, 




To fear. 




Pluo, 


pluSre, 


plui. 




To rain. 




GoDgruo, 


congnigre, 


ooDgnii, 




To agree. 




Ingnio, 


ingrugre, 


ingrui, 




To assail. 




Aonuo," 


annuSre, 


ftnnnij 




To assent 


BO. 


Bibo, 


bib«re, 


Hbi, 


bibitum, 


To drink. 


Scibo, 


ficabSre, 


BcabL 




To scratch. 


Lambo, 
Scnbo, 


1 •LV 


1 -L* 




To lick. 
To write. 


Bcrib^re, 


Bcripsi, 


Bcriptum, 


NQbo," 


nub^re, 


nupsi, 


nuptum, 


To veil, to be married 


Glubo, 


glubdre, 




CO. 

dictum, 


To strip, tojlay. 


IHoo, 


dicSre, 


dixi, 


To say. 


DQco^ 


ducSre, 


duzi, 


duetum, 


To lead. 



• The oomponnds of quatio take the form dUio, and have eussi and t 
as, conautio^ ** to shake violently," cotuatssi, eoncussum. 

f JRespuOy " to spit out," " to reject," has no supine, 
s The compoundn ofltio have H^m in the supine; as, dbhiOj aUuif aUuttm^ 
" to wash away," " to purify." 

* The compounds of ruo have ittiim in the supine ; as, diruo^ dirui, dirutum. 
"to overthrow." Corruo, "to fall together," and irruo, " to rush in ftiriously," 
have no supine. 

w The other compounds of the obsolete nuo, as ahnuo. " to refuse ;" innvo^ 
" to nod with the head ;" and renuo. " to deny," likewise want the supio*. 
Abnuiturus, future participle from abmto, is found. 

" ^upta sum, another form of the perfect, is sometimes used instead of 
nupsi: 
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yiDcfire, 
porcSre, 
ic^re, 



Perf, 
Yici, 

ipeperci, or 
parei, 
ici, 



victum, 

iparsum, or 
parcitum, 
ictum, 



To overcome, 
l To epare. 
To etrihg. 



SCO. 



Cresco, 
No8eo,»» 



cresoSre, crSyi, 

noBc^re, nOvi, 

Quiesco^ quiescSre, quievi, 

Scisoo, Bciso^re, scivi, 

Suesco, BueBc^re, Baeyi, 

Pasoo,** pasc^re, pftvi 

IHboo, disc^re, oidici, 

PoBoo, poBcSre, popoeci, 

Glisco," gllBoSre, 



cretum, 

notum, 

quiStum, 

B<atmxi, 

Buetum, 

pastum, 



DO. 



Aocendo, 

C&do, 

Defendo, 

Edo,»« 

Mando, 

Prehendo, 

Scaodo, 

Divide, 

Rfido, 

Claudo," 

Plaudo,»» 

LQdo, 

Triido, 

Laedo," 



aoceodSre, 

cuddre, 

defend^re, 

eddre, 

mandSre, 

prebeod^re, 

Bcaiiddre, 

diyiddre, 

radSre, 

daudSre, 

plaud^re, 

ludSre, 

trudgre, 

laBd^re, 



accendi, 


accensuin, 


cQdi, 


cOBum, 


defend!, 


defensum, 


6di, 


esum. 


mandi, 


manBum, 


prehendi, 


prehensum, 


Bcandi, 


Bcansum, 


divifli, 


di visum, 


rasi, 


ifisum, 




dauBum, 


plauBi, 
iQsi, 


plausum, 
IQBum, 


trQsi, 


i'.riiftinn. 


laesi, 


IffiBUm, 



To grow. 

To know. 

To rest. 

To ordain. 

To be aeeuatomed. 

Tofeed, 

To Uam, 

To demand. 

To glitter, to grow. 



To kindle. 
To forge. 
To drfend 
To eat. 
To chew. 
To take hold of. 
To climb. 
To divide. 
To ehave. 
To close. 
To applaud. 
To play. 
To thrust. 
To hurt. 



1* The forms parsi andparcitum are seldom used. 

IS The future participle is nosciturus, from noscUumy the old form of the 
supine. Aynosco^ " to own," has agnovi, agniPum; and cognoneOy " to know," 
ha» cogn^viy cognitum. 

14 CompesoOy ** to feed together j" "to restrain ;" and dispesoo, "to separate,^' 
have compescuif and dispescuif without the supine. 

»* Fatiseo, " to be weary," likewise wants both perfect and Bui)ine ; and 
also all inceptive verbs, unless when they adopt the tensea of their primitives ; 
as, ardescOy ** to grow not," arsi, arsum. 227, Obs. 4. 

>• All the compounds of edo are conjugated in the same manner, except 
comedo, " to eat up," which has oom^um, or comestum, in the supine. See 
S 88, 9. 

17 The compounds of claudo change au into u ; as, condudo, concUui, eon- 
dusum, " to conclude." Oircumclaudo is found in Caesar. 

18 The compounds of plaudoy except op-plaudo and dreum-piaudo, change 
au into o; as, explddo, explosi, espldeum, " to reject.*' 

» The oompoundB of lado change as into »; as, aUldo, aUisi, aUisum, " to 
dash againsti' 
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Pre«. 


/«/ 


P«/. 


Sup, 




R6do, 


rodSre, 


roai. 


roBum, 


To gnaw. 


Vftdo,** 


vad«re, 
cedSre, 






Tn nn 


cesfli, 


eeaavan, 


To yield. 


Fando, 


pand«re, 


pandi, 


pasBum, or 

paoBuxn, 

filBum, 


Toopen, 


Fundo, 


fnndgre, 


fildi. 


To pour forth. 


Scindo, 


BoindSre, 


scidi, 


BciBsum, 


To cut. 


Findo, 


find^re, 


fidi. 


fisBiim, 


To cleave. 


Tundo« 


tondSre, 


tutadi, 


{ tuDSum, or 
( tOsum, 


To heat. 


C«do« 


cad&e, 


ceddi, 


c&Bum, 


TofaJl 


C»do« 


caed^re, 


cecidi, 


csBSum, 


To- cut, to kill. 


Tendo,'* 


tendSre, 


tetendi, 


{ tenBum, or 
\ tentum, 


I To streUK 


Pendo, 


pendSre, 


pependi, 


peDBum, 


To hang. 


Credo* 


cr6Ci6r6| 


credidi, 


cre<Ktum, 


To believe. 


Vendo, 


TendSre, 


Ten(fidi, 


yenditum. 


To Bell, 


AbBcondo, 


abflcond^re, abscondi, 


abBConditum, To-hide, 


Stiido, 


Btrid^re, 


Btridi, 




To creak. 


RQdo, 
Sido« 


rud^re, 
sidSre, 


rttdi, 
Bidi, 




To bray (as an ass). 






jLv nn/s Wfwn, 








GO. 




Oingo, 


oi&gSre, 


ftiiiTi^ 


cinctum, 


To surround. 


Fligo," 


fligdre, 


fllTl, 


flictum, 


To dasli. 


Jungo, 
lingo, 


jungfire, 
lingfire, 


limd, 


jimctum, 
linctuxn, 


Tojoin, 
Toliek, 


Mungo, 


muDgSre, 


muozL 


munctum, 


To yfipe the note. 


Plango, 


plangfire, 


planxi, 




To beat. 



M The compounds of loddo have the perfect and supine ; as, evddo^ evdeif 
evdeum, "to escape." 

<i The compounds of tundo have tudi and UUum ; as, contundo, " to bnuBe," 
oontudij contusum, 8ee 215, Bule 2. Some of the compounds have also a 
perfect participle formed from tunwm ; as, obtuneua and re^neutj from ob- 
tundo and retvndo, 

M The compounds of e&do want the supine: as, aceido, aceidij "to happen ;'" 
except ineidOf ineidij inedaum^ " to fall in :'' occido, ookdi^ occdeumy " to fiul 
down ;" and reeido, recidi, recdewn^ " to fiUi back." 

« The compounds ofeosdo change a into •; as, aee^y aeeidiy aeeUum, **to 
cut about ;" aecldoy decUUy deeiaumy " to cut off." 

M The compounds of tendo have generally tentum in the supine, except 
extendOy "to stretch out," and odendOy "to show," which bave also tenaum; 
the latter, almost always. 

SB The other compounds of <2o which belong to the third conjugation have 
also didij and ditum : as, oondo, condidi, eondUum, ** to build." Abeeondo 
has sometimes dbsoonaidi. See page 167, Note 1. 

M The compounds of eido adopt the perfect and supine of aedeo; as, cor^ 
tidoy combdiy consesswn, " to sit down." 

vf The compounds offilgo are conjugated in the same way, except ^o^^, 
"to dash down," which is a regular verb of the first conjugation. 
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Pm. 


Inf. 


P<. 


Buy, 




B«go,« 




rexi. 


reetam. 


^m^ 


StlDgUO,** 


Btanga^re, 


Btixizi, 


stinctmn, 


TodiukwL 


SiSgo, 


BugSre, 


Buzi, 


suctum. 


Towek, 


T6go, 


teggre, 


texi. 


tectum, 


To cover. 


Tinguq, 




turn, 


tinctiim, 


To dip. 


Ungno, 


UDguSre, 




unctum. 


To anoint. 


Siirgo, 


surg^re. 


Buirezi, 


Burrectum, 


To rite. 


Pergo, 
Stringo, 


perggre, 
stringgre, 


perreari, 
strinxi. 


perrectum, 
Btrictum, 


To goforteard. 
To bind. 


Fingq, 


finggre, 




fictum, 


Tofeign, 


Pii^go, 
Frango^*^ 


pinggre, 
muDggre, 


pimd, 
frggi, 


pictmn, 
iractum, 


To paint. 
To break. 


Ago," 


aggre, 


ggi. 


actmn, 


To do, to drive. 


Tango, 


tanggre, 


tetigi. 


tactum, 


To touch. 


L6go,« 


leggre. 


Iggi, 


lectum, 


To gather, to read. 


PllIlgO^» 


punggre, 


pupti^ 


pimctum, 


To prick. 


Pango,** 


panggre, 


panxi. 


pactum, 


To drive in. 


&" 


Bparggre, 
merggre, 


sparsi, 
mersi. 


Bparsum, 
mereum, 


Toepread. 

To dipt to plunge. 


Tergo, 


terggr^, 


terei. 


tenum. 


Towtpe. 


Rgo, 


figgre, 


fixi, 


iiTiinn 


Tofix. 


Frigo, 


friggre, 


firizi, 


frixum, wr 
, frictum. 


To fry. 


Vergo, 


verggre, 






To lie toward. 





SB The oompoands otrego change e into %; as, dirigo, direa^ dAreetun^ *^ to 
direct ;" eorrigo^ correxi, oorredum, " to correct." 

M SHnguOy tinguo, and ungtiOy are alao written sOngo, tinge, ungo. 

so The compounds of frango and tango change a into i ; as, confringoy eon- 
/regiy eonfractwny *^to Break to pieces ;" attingo, atttgi, attacbumy ** to touch 
gently." 

M CvrewnagOy "to drive round;" per ago, "to finish;" and eoago (con- 
tracted edgo)y " to collect," retain the a ; the other compounds change a into 
i: as. abigoy abigi. ahactwmy ** to drive away." Vigo (for de&go), " to live," 
"to awell;" jfrodigo, "to lavish" or "squander;" and eat&go, "to be busy," 
want the supme. AmbigOy " to doubt," haa neither perfect nor supine. 

» Lego, when compounded with ad, per, proi, re, and etib, retainB the «/ 
aa, ailego, " to choose." The other compounds change e into i; as, eoUigOf 
" to collect." DUigo, " to love ;" tntelHgo, " to understand," and negUjp, 
"to neglect," have exi and ectum, Negligo haff Bometimes negUgi in tne 
perfect. 

» The compounds of pungo havepunxi in the perfect ; as, eomptmgo, "to 
Bting," compunxi, eompunctum, Bepungo, " to prick again," haa repvpugi 
vArepunxi^ 

•* Fango. in the sense of" to bargain," has pepiai; the present is rarelv 
oaed in this meaning ; but instead of it, paoiaeor is commonly employed. 
The compounds which change a into i h&vepdgi and pactum ; as, eompmgOf 
" to &sten to'^ether," eompigi, compaetum, Oppango^ " to &sten tO}" haa 
tHiaopegi aadpactwn. Of the other compounds which retain a, the perfect 
and supine are not found. 

^ The compounds of epargo change a into «; as, atpergo, aeperei, atpei^ 
eum, " to besprinkle." 
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Pre*. /n/. Ferf, 

Clango, dangSre^ cUnxi, 

NiDgo, Diogdre, nioxi, 

Ango, angSre, aiud, 



Triho, trahgre, , trazi, 
V6ho, yehSre, vexi, 

Mejo,^ mejdre, minzi, 



Buip. 



HO. 



tractmn, 
Tectum, 
mictiim, 



LO. 



Colo" oolSre, 
CoDs&lO) OQDsalgre, 



Alo, 



al^re, 



Mdlo, molSre, 

AoteoellO)'* anteceU^re, 
Pello, pellSre, 



FaUoW 

VeUo« 

SaUo, 

Psallo, 

ToUo« 



FrSmo, 

G^mo, 

V6mo, 

Tr6mo, 

Demo, 

Prdmo^ 

SOmo, 

GOmo, 

Emo,*« 



vellfire, 
sallSre, 
psall^re, 
toU^re, 



frem^re, 

gem^re, 

Tomfire, 

trem^re, 

demure, 

promSre 

BumSre, 

comSre, 

emgre, 



oolui, 

OODfiului, 

alui, 

molui, 
antecellui, 
pep&li, 
fefelli, 



ciiltum, 

coDBultum, 
( alitum, w 
\ altmn, 

molitum, 



pulBum, 

velli, or vulsi, vulsum, 
isalli, aalsum, 

pealli, 

BUBtiil], Bublfitum, 



MO. 



fremTii„ 

gemuiy 

Yomui, 

tremui, 

dempsi, 

prompsi, 

Bumpsi, 

compsi, 

emi, 



fremitiuQi 
gemitum, 
Tonutmn, 



demptmn, 

pTomptum, 

Biunptmn, 

comptmn, 

emptum, 



To 9otmd a trumpeL 
To snow. 
To vex. 



To drdw. 
To carry. 
To make toctter. 



To till, to inhabit. 
To constat, 

I To nourish. 

To grind. 

To excel. 

To drive away. 

To deceive. 

To pull. 

To salt. 

To play on an instru- 

To lift up, Iment, 



To rage, to roar. 
To groan. 
To vimit. 
To tremble. 
To take away. 
To bring out. 
To take up. 
To deck, to dress. 
To buy. 



M Mingo is also used as the present of minxi, 

w C5lo, when compounded with ob, changes o into u ; as, occuh, " to hide." 
AccSlOj ^* to dwell near," and eireum^blOj *' to dwell round," have no supine. 

88 The other compounds of the obsolete ceUo likewise want the supine; 
except perceUo, pereuU, psrculsum^ " to strike," " to astonish." jReceUoy like- 
wise, wants the perfect. 

M jRefeUo, r^feUi, "to confute," wants the supine. 

40 Felloy when compounded with de, di, or^. has usually veUi in the per- 
fect. The other compounds take either form indifferently. 

« AttoUo and extoUo,^'^ to raise up," have no perfect or supine.of their own ; 
but those of of ero and eferoy which agree wim them in meaning, are some- 
times assigned to them. 

4s Dimo^ pr&mo, and simoj are compounds of hno. The other compounds 
change s into i, and are conjugated like the sample yerb ; as, adim^y adSmh 
ademptum, " to take away." 
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Pm. 


/«/ 


Perf. 


Sup. 




PHtaiott 


prein«re, 


"1 


pressTim, 


Jh prcBt, 


PCnq, 


pongre, 


pdeui, positum, 


To place. 
To beget. 


^'^"i. 


gign«re, 


genui. 


gemtum, 


Cftno,** 


canSre, 


cecmi, 




To ting. 


Tenmo,« 


temnSre, 






To despise. 






Sperno, 


spemdre, 


sprevi, 


spretum. 


To disdain. 


Stemo,** 


stemfire, 


stcftvi, 


stratum, 


To layflai. 


Sino, 


BinSre, 


Bivi, or Bii, 


Bitum, 


To permit. 


lino, 


linfire. 


livi, or levi. 


litum. 


To anoint. 


Cemo« 


cemSre, 


crevi, 

PO, 


cretum, 
QUO. 


To tee, to decree. 


Cappo« 


carpSre, 


carpsi, 


earptum, 


To pluck. 


Cl€po, 


depSre, 


clepai, 


deptum. 


To steal. 


Repo, 


repfire, 


repsi, 


reptum. 


To creep. 


Scalpo, 


scalp^re, 


scalpel, 


scalptum, 


To engrave. 


Sculpo, 


Bculpgre, 


BCulpSl, 


Bculptum, 


To carve. 


Serpo, 
Strtpo, 


BerplSre, 
Btrepgre, 


serpsi, 
Btrepui, 


serptum, 
strepitum, 


To creep. 

To make a naiu 


Rumpo, 


rumpgre, 


rQpi, 


ruptum. 


To break. 


C«quo, 


coqufire, 


coxi. 


coctum, 


To boil. 


T.inquo,*« 


linqudre, 


liqui, * 




To leave. 


RO. 

uflBSitum, 


Qu»ro» 


quserSre, 


qussivi, 


To seek. 


T«KS 


terfire, 


trivi. 


tritum. 


To wear. 


Verro, 


yeirfire, 


yerri, 


versum, 


To sweep. 


Uro, 


urSre, 


ussi, 


ustmn. 


To bum. 



4> The oompoands of premo change e into <; as, comprimo^ compresAf eomr 
pressumj " to press together." 

M The compounds of cdno have cinui and centum; as, coneino, Oincinuif 
conoentum, " to sing in concert." Of accino, " to sing to," and inter^nOy " to 
sing between or during," no perfect or supine is found. 

tf ContemnOf *' to despise," has eontempsi, contemptum. 

<• Qmsterno And externa, when they signify ** to alarm," are regular yerba 
of the first conjugation. The other compounds are conjugated Uke sterna f 
as, insternOj instrdviy instrdtum^ *' to spread upon." 

« The perfect crevi is used in the sense of " to declare one's self heir," or 
*< enter on an inheritance." In the sense of " seeing," cerno has properly 
neither perfect nor supine. 

^ The com[>ounds of carpo change a into e ; as, discetpa, discerpsi, disoerp' 
turn, ** to tear in pieces." 

tf The compounds of lingua have lictum'm the supine ; as, relinquo, reUqui^ 
reUctum^ ** to forsake ;" so delinquo, '* to foil." 

M The oompoands of qucsro ohaoge a into • / as, oc^irv, oe^wm, aoquisi- 
turn, ** to acquire." 

8* 
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JPre$. 
Cams" 

Ffiro," 
S6ro« 



Arcesso, 

Capesso, 

Facesso, 

Lacesao, 

Viflo, 

Inc«seo^ 

Dep60, 



Flecto, 

Plecto, 

Necto, 

Pecto, 

MSto, 

P«to, 

Hitto, 

Verto," 

Sterto, 

SiBto» 



Vivo, 
SoIto^ 



Inf. Per/. 

ci]FrSr6y cucum, 

gerfire, geasi, 

furore, 

sergre, B€vi, 



cuTsiim, To run, 

gestum, To carry, 

To be mad. 

sfttuxn, To SOU), 



arcess^re, 

capessdre, 

faoesBdre, 

lacess^e, 

vifi^re, 

incess^re, 

depeSre, 



PJUBO^ pinsSre, 



flect^re, 

piect^re, 

nect^re, 

pecUfre, 

metSre, 

petSre, 

mitt^re, 

yertSre, 

BtertSre, 

sistSre, 



viv6re, 
BolvSre, 



SO. 



arcessiYi, 
capesaivi, 

lacesslyi, 
visi, 
incessi, 
depsui, 

[ pinsui, or 
Ipinai, 



arcessitum, 
capessitum, 
focesBltum, 
laceBsituin, 



TO. 



flezi, flezum, 
plezi A plezui, plezum, 

nezi A nezui, nezum, 

pezi A pezQi, pezum, 

mesBui, mes^pn, 

petiyi, petitum, 

misi, miBBUiD, 

yerti, yenum, 

stertui, 

Btiti, BtStum, 



VO, XO. 



yixi, 
Bolvi, 



yictum, 
Bollltum, 



To call, or tend for. 

To take. 

To dOf go amty, 

7b provoke. 

To go to vUU. 

To attack. 

Tokn€ad. 



i piBtum, or yTo 
( piDsituiiii I 



hak$. 



To bend 
To plait. 
' To tie, or knit. 
To dress, or comb. 
To reap. 
To seek. 
Tbsend 
To turn. 
To snore. 
To stop. 



To live. 
To loose. 



Bi CurrOj when compounded with eircumj r«, sub, and trans, seldom ta|^es 
the redaplicatioD. The other compounds sometimes take the reduplication, 
and sometimes not 

n See 222-4. 

M The comjwunds of sero which retain the sense of " planting " and " sow- 
ing/* have eevi and situm ; as con^o, conseviy oonsitwn, ^^ to plant together." 
Those which adopt a different signification have servi and aertum ; as, assero^ 
asseruij assertum^ "to daim," The latter class of compounds property be- 
longs to the old verb sero, "to knit," " to plait." 

«* The compounds of verto are conjugated in the same manner, except re- 
verioTf "to return," which is often used as a deponent verb; and divertor, 
"to turn aside," and pravertor, "to outrun," wnich are likewise deponent, 
bat want the perfect participle. 

^ SistOjJ* to stand still" (an intransitive verb), has neither perfect nor 
supine. The compounds have stiti and etUumj as, assistOf asnti^ astitvm^ 
" to stand by." But these are seldom found in the supine. 
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Pre%. 


Inf. 


Perf, 


Bup, 




Volvo, 


▼olv^re, 


volvi, 


YolQtum, 


ThroU. 


TeiDo, 


tezSre, 




teztiim, 


Tbweav 



219.— FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Rule. — Verbs of the fourth conjugation have Ivi in the 
perfect, and Hum in the supine ; as, 

Fres, 

AudiO) 
Munio^ 

Singoltio, 

Sepelio^ 

Venio, 

Veneo,* 

SaUo,s 

Amicio, 

Vindo, 

Sancio, 

Oambio, 
Sepio, 

Haurio, 



Inf, Ferf, Sup, 

audire, au^yi, ancbtum, 

muDire, muDiyi, munitum, 

Exceptions. 

aiDgnltu'e, singultiyi, singultum, 
sepelire, sepellvi, sepultum, 

yeni, y^ntum, 

venii, 

salui, or salii, ealtum, 

Izi?" \'^*^ 

yinxi, yinctum, 

( sanzi, or } Banctum, or 

( sanciyi, ) Bancitum, 

campi, campsum, 

•sepai, septum, 



Raucio^ 
Sardo, 
Farcio,* 
Fulcio, 
Ferio, 



venire, 
venire, 
sallre, 

ami<&e, 

vini^e, 

sancire, 

cambire, 
seplre, . 

haurire, 

Benture, 
raucire, 
aareire, 
iarcire, 
ful<^e, 
ferire, 



To hear. 
Tbfortify. 



Totob. 
To bury. 
To come, 

7hb€90ld. 

To lec^. 

To clothe. 

To tie. ' 

\ To ratify. 

To change money. 
To eneloee. 



hausi, 

sensi, 
rausi, 
Barsi, 
flEirBi, 
folai, 



\t^^''\^^'«out. 



l hausum, 
senBiim, 
rausmn, 
Bartum, 
fartum, 
fultum. 



Tofeel. 

To be hoaree. 

To mendt or repair. 

To cram. 

To prop. 

To strike. 



The following verbs have the perfect formed regularly, but 
want the supine : 

OflBcatic^ to be dim-tighted. Gestio, to »how on^e joy by the geetwm 

Dementio, to he mad, of the body. 

VeroeiOj to be Jierce, Jnepdo, to play the fool. 

Glocio, to cluck aa a hen, 

(For desiderative verbs which belong to this conjugation, see 22T-8.) 

1 Feneo w a compound of venum and the irregular verb eo^ the tenses of 
which it follows in its inflection. 221-8. 

< The compounds of salio have generally eilui, sometimes siZii, or eUfvi, 
in the perfect, and suUum in the supine ; as, traneUio^ transUmj traneiUi^ 
or transiliviy traneuUum. " to leap over." AbsuUum, droumeuU^um^ andpro- 
euUum, are scarcely usea. 

» The oompounda of farcio change a into e; as, referdo, rtferai, r^ertum^ 
«*tofiUup." 
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§ 82. LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS IRREGULAR IN 
THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

220. — Rule. Deponent and common verbs form the per- 
fect participle in the same manner as if the active voice 
existed. 207, Ohs. 3. 

To this rule, there are no exceptions in the first conjugation, 
EXCEPTIONS IN THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Beor, 


reri. 


rfttus, To think. 


Msereor,^ 


xniBereri, 


misertus, To pity. 


Fateor,« 


iateri. 


fasBUB, To eonfeBB, 


Medeor, 

EXC 


mederi, 
EPTIONS IN T 


7h hrnJ 


HE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


Lftbor, 


labi, 


lapBUB, To slide. 


TJlciscor, 


ulcisci, 


ultus, To revenue. 


Utor, 


titi. 


QsiiB, To use. 


L6quor,» 


ISqui, 


loquutuB (locQtus), To speak. 
Bequutus (Becutus), To follow. 


S5quor, 


Bgqui, 


Quiror, 


qudri, 


questus, To complain. 


Nitor* 


mti, 


msuB, or liixusf To strive. 


Pacisoor, 


pociscii 


pactuB, To bargain. 


Gradior, 


gradi, 


gresBUB, 2h go: 


Profieiscor, 


proficisci, 


profectuB, To go a journey. 


Nancisoor, 


naociBci, 


naetus, To obtain. 


Patiop, 


pfiti. 


passuB, To suffer. 


ApiBOOP,' 


apisci, 


aptuB, To get. 


ComminiBOor, 


oomminiBoi, 


commentuB, To devise. 


Fruor, 


fnii. 


frintuB, or f nictuB, To enjoy. 


Obliviscor, 


oblivisci. 


oblituB, To forget. 


Expergiflcor, 


expergisci, 


experrectus, To atoake. 


MOTior,* 


mdri, 


mortuuB, To die. 



1 Jfisereor has alBO miserUvs in the perfect participle. 

* The compounds of faieor change a into i, and have fessus ; as, confiteor^ 
eof^essus^ " to confess." Diffiteor, " to deny," wants the perfect participle. 

* Zdqvor and sequor have likewise locutus and seciUus in the perfect parti- 
ciple. - ' 

* Mtor^ when compounded with cow, t», ob, r«, stib^ has nixus oftener than 
nlsus. Adnitory •* to lean to," has either, indifferently. EnUor^ in the sense 
of "to bring forth," generally takes enixa in the participle. 

« Adipiscor and indipiscor^ "to obtain," have adeptus and indeptus. 

* Morior Beems to have originally belonged to the fourth conjugation. The 
infinitive moriri occurs in Pkutus and Ovid ; and morvmuTy wiUi the penult 
long, is also found. The imperative is morere. This verb, with nascor and 
orioTj has -^turus in the future participle; as, moriHiriiSt nasdH^rw^ wt- 
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Oriop,8 



joasci, 
oiiri, 



ortus, 



To he born. 
To rise. 



The following verbs want the perfect participle : 



Defetiscor, -i, to be weary. 
Irascor, -i, to be angry. ' 
' Liquor, -i, to melt. 



RemimBOor, -i, to remember. 
Ringor, -i, to grin like a dog. 
Vescor, -i, to feed. 



EXCEPTIONS IN THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



Hetior, 
Ordior, 
Experior, 
Opperior, 



metiriy 
ordiri, 
ezperfri, 
opperlri, 



mensus, 
onus, 
ezpertus, 
opertus, 



To meature. 
To begin. 
To try. ^ 
To wait. 



§ 83. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

221. — Irregular Verbs are those in which some of the 
secondary parts are not formed from the primary, according 
to the rules for regular verbs. 

The irregular verbs are six ; namely, sum, eo, queo, vdlo^ 
firo, and fio. Their compounds are irregular, also. 

Sum has been inflected already, 186. After the same man- 
ner are inflected its compounds, arf-, ah-, cfe-, inter-, oh-, prce-y 
tuh-, super-sum; as, adsum, adesse, adfui, <fec. Jnsum wants the 
perfect. 

1. Prosum, "to do good," inserts d where the simple verb 
begins with e. It is inflected thus : 

PrOsum, prodesse, profui. To do good. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. PrOsum, prodes, prCdest ; prosumus, prodestis, prdsunt. 
Imp. Prod-^ram, -eras, -^rat ; -eranuis, -eratis, -erant. 

Per. Profu-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, ] ;|^^°*^^ 

Plu. Profu-^ram,-^ras, -€rat; -eramus, -eratis, -grant. 
FuT. Prod-dro, -eris, -grit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erunt. 
E.-P. Profu-ero, -eris, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, -grint. 

V Naeoor is passive in signiflcatioD. It has not the active voice. 

• Orior has orirer, and always orirUur in the imperfect snbjanotave, ao- 
oording to the fourth conjugation. Likewise in the compounds adoriri^rf 
txorirUur; and not adorerUur.eoDoreritw. The present follows the third, 
though oririi and orUur, with the penult long, are also found. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pb. Pro-sim, -sis, -sit; -samus, -sitiSy -sint. 

Imp. Prod-essem, -esses, -esset; -essemus, -essetis, -essent. 

Per. Profii-erim, -eris, -erit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Plu. Profii-issem, -isses, -isset ; -issemus^ -issetis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pb. 2. Prod-es, or prod-esto, 2. Prod-este, or prod-estote, 
3. Prod-esto; 3. Pro-sunto. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pr. Prod-esse. 
Pbr. Pro-fuisse. 



Fur. Esse pro-futurus, a, um. 
F.-P. Fuisse pro-futurus, a, um. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pro-fut&rus, a, um. 



2. Possum is compounded ofpdtis, " able," and «wm, "I anu" 
It is thus inflected : 



Possum, posse, potui, lean, lam 



Pr. Possum, 
Imp. Pot-eram, 

Per. Potu-i, 

Plu. Potu-gram, 
FuT. Pot-ero, 
F.P.Potu-^ro, 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

potes, potest; possiimus, 
-€ras, -erat ; -eramus, 

-isti, -it ; -imus, 

-eras, -Srat ; -eramus, 
-eris, -Srit ; -erimus, 
-^ris, -erit ; -erimus, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



potestis, possunt, 
-eratis, -^rant. 

-eratis, -^rant. 
-eritis, -erunt. 
-eritis, -Srint. 



Pr, Pos-sim, -sis, -sit; -simus, -sitis, -sint. 

Imp. Pos-sem, -ses, -set; -semus, -setis, -sent. 

Per. Potu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erini. 

Plu. Potu-issem, -isses, -isset; -issemus, -issetis, -issenU 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Posse. Per. Potuisse. (The rat toanHn^^,) 
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ire, ivi, itum, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



3. Eo, 

Pb. Eo, 
Imp. Ibam, 

Per. Ivi, ivisti, ivit ; 

Plu. Iveram, ivSras, iverat ; 
Put. Ibo, ibis, ibit ; 

P.-P.Ivero, iveris, iv^rit; 



To go. 



IS, 

ibas. 



it; 
ibat; 



imus, 
ibamus, 



itis, 
ibatis, 



eunt. 
ibant. 



ivimus, ivisti8,|^.^g^J^ 

iveramus, iveratis, iverant. 

ibimus, ibitis, ibunt. 

iverimus, iveritis, iverint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Pb.. Earn, eas, eat; 

Imp. Irem, ires, iret; 

Peb. IvSrim, ivgris, iv§rit; 

Plu. Ivissem, ivisses, ivisset; 



eamus, e&tis, eant. - 
iremus, iretis, irent. 
iverimus, iveritis, iverint 
ivissemus, ivissetis,ivissent. 



Pb. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



"Oi {IX} 



iw 



eunto. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pb. Ire. 
Peb. Ivisse. 



FuT. Esse itorus, a, urn. 
F.-P.Fuisse ittirus, a, um. 



SUPINEa 

1. Itum. 

2. Itu. 



PARTICIPLES. GERUNDa 

Pb. lens, Oen, euntis. Eundum. 

Put. Iturus, a, um. Eundi, dec. 

The compounds of eo are conjugated after the same man- 
ner ; arf-, ah-y «a^, co-^ in-y inter-, ob-, re-4-y sub-, per-, prce-, ante-, 
pro-d-eo; only in the perfect, and the tenses formed from it, 
they are usually contracted ; thus, adeo, adlre, adii (seldom 
adlvi), aditum, " to go to ;" perf. adii, adiisH, or adtsti, &c., 

adieram, adihim, &c. So likewise vbnbo, venii, , " to be 

sold " (compounded of v^um and eo). But ambio, -ire, -iviy 
-Uum, " to surround," is a regular verb of the fourth conjuga- 
tion. 

M>, like other intransitive verbs, is often rendered in En- 
glish under i ' " 

is con© f 

*' shall be gone," 
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come ;" venlh-at, " he was come ;" &;c. In the passive voice, 
these verbs, for the most part, are used only impersonally ; 
as, Uur ab illo, " he is going ;" ventum est ah illis, " they are 
come." We find some of the compounds of eo, however, used 
personally; as, pericula adeuniur^ " — are undergone." Cic. 
Lihri sibylhni aditi sunt, " — were looked into." Lrv. Flumen 
pedibus tran^ri potest, Cjss. Inimicitice subeantur, Cic. 

Queo, " I can," and nequeo, " I cannot," are conjugated in 
the same way as eo ; only they want the imperative and the 
gerunds, and the participles are seldom used. 



4. Vdlo, velle, volui. To mil, to be willing, to wish; 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. V61-0, vis, vult; 

Imp. Vol-6bam, -ebas, -ebat; 

Pkb. Volu-i, • -isti, -it ; 

Plu. Volu-eram, -§ras, -erat ; ^ 
FuT. Vol-am, -es, -et; 
r.-P.Volu.gro, ^ris, ^rit; 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

Pr. Velim, vSlis, vglit; velimus, velitis. 

Imp. Veil em, velles, vellet; vellemus,velletis, 

Pbb. Volu-Srim, -€ris, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, 

Plu. Volu-issem,-isses, -isset ; -issSmus, -issetis, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 

Pr. Velle. Per. Voluisse. Pr, V61ens. 



volumus, vultis, 
-ebS^us, -ebatis, 

-imus, -istis^ 

-eramus, -eratis, 
-emus, -etis, 
-erimus, -eritis. 



volunt. 

-ebant. 
( -erunt, 
I or -ere. 

-erant. 

-ent. 

-erint. 



velint. 
vellent. 
-erint. 
-issent. 



5. Nolo, nolle, nolui. To be unwilling (from non vdlo). 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Nolo, non-vis, non- vult ; noliimus, non-vultis, nolunt. 



Imp. Nol-ebam, -€bas, -6bat; 

Per. Nolu-i, -isti, -it ; 

Plu. Nolu-Sram, -€ras, -erat; 

FuT. NCl-am, -es, -et ; 

F.-P.Noltt^ro, -fills, ^rit; 



-ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

-^«s. -istis. {-xi 

-er&mus, -er&tis, -firant. 
-6mus, -€tis, -ent. 

erimus, -eritis, -firint. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD: 

Pr. Nolim, nolis, nolit; nolimus, 

Imp. Nollem, noUes, nollet; noUemusj 

Per. Nolu-erim, -eris, -grit; -erimus, 

Plu. Nolu-issem, -isses, -isset; -issemus, 



IMPERATIVR 



INFINITIVE. 



p j N6li, or ) nollte, or Pr. Nolle. 
** ( Nolito, ) nolitote. Per. Noluisse, 



nolitis, nolint. 

noll^tis, noUent. 

-eritis, -erint. 

-issetis. -issent. 

PARTICIPLE. . 

Pr. Nolens. 
( The rest wanting.) 



6. M&lo, malle, molui, To he more willmg {rnHgia v6lo), 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Mal-o, mS,vis, mavult ; malumus, mavultie, malunt. 



Imp. ' Mal-^bain, -ebas, -6bat ; -ebamus, -ebatis, -^bant. 



Per. Malu-i, -isti, -it ; -imus, -istis, \ 

Plu. Malu-€ram, -gras, -€rat ; -eramus,. -eratis, -grant. 

Put. M&l-am, -es, -et ; -emus, -Stis, -ent. 

F.-P.Malu-gro, -gris, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, -grint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Mslim, mftlis, m&lit; mallmus, malitis, mfilint. 

Imp. Mallem, malles, mallet ; mall^mus, malletis, mallenk 

Pbr. Malu-erim, -gris, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Plu. Malu-issem, -isses, -isset ; -issemus, -issetis, -issent. 



Pr. Malle. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Per. Maluisse. {The rest not used,) 



7. Fgro, ferre, tiili, latum, To carry ^ to bring, or suffer. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Pr. Fgro, 
Imp. Fer-gbam, 

Per. Tai-i, 

Plu. Tul-gram, 
FuT. Fer-am, 
F.-P.Tul.gro, 



fers, fert ; 

-gbas, -ebat ; 

-isti, -it ; 

-gras, -grat ; 

-es, -et ; 

-ens, -grit ; 



ferimus, fertis, ferunt. 

-ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

-imus, -istis, •< "^ - ' 

' ' ( or -ere. 

-eramus, -eratis, -grant. 

•emus, -gtis, -ent, 

-erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 






Pr. Fer-am, 


•as, -at ; -amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


Imp. Fer-rem, 


-res, -ret; -remus, 


-retis, 


-rent. 


Pbe. Tul^rim, 


-4ris, -erit ; -erimus, 


-eritis, 


-^rint 


Flu. Tul-issem, 


-isses, -isset; -issemus, 


-issetis, 


-issent. 



Pb. Fer, or ferto, 

Pb. Ferre. 
Peb. Tulisse. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pb. Ferens. 

FuT. Lat&rus, a, um. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

ferto ; ferte, or fertote, feronto. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

FuT. Esse laturus, a, um. 
F.-P. Fuisse laturus, a, um. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

N. Ferendum. 1. Latum. 



FSror, 



Pe. 

Imp. 
Per. 



G, Ferendi, &c. 2. Latu. 

PASSIVE VOICE, 
ferri, latus, To be brought, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

■ ^'fOTe, \ ^®'^*™^' ferimur, ferimini, 
^^S-e, [ -e^t^r; -e>>ami2r, -ebamihi, 
Lfttus Bum, or fui, IfltuB es, or fuisti, latu8 est, or fiiit, <&o. 
LfttuB ^ram, or fuSram, Ifttus Sras, or fugras, <fec 



Fgror, 
Fei>6bar, 



feruntur. 
-ebantur. 



Plq. 

For. FSrar, -J J!ffIS*re f ^^^^^^\ ferfimur, feremini, ferentor. 

F.-P. LatuB ixj&vOf l&tuB fuSris, l&tus fuSiit, <&c 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Pe. 

Imp. 

Per. 
Plu. 



Pb. 



F6rar, 
Ferrer, 



( ferftris, 
' orferare, 

ferreris, 
\ or ferrfire, f 



fer&tur; fer&mur, feramikii, fenmtar. 
ferretur; ferremur, ferremini, ferreotur. 



L&tus Bim, or fu^rim, latus sis, or fuSris, <&& 
LfttuB essem, or fulssem, l&tus esses, or fuisses, Ac. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Ferre, or fertor, fertor ; 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pb. Ferri. 

PsB. Esse, or fuisse latus, a, um. 

FuT. Latum iri. 



ferimini, fefuntor. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Peb. Latus, a, um. 
FuT. Ferendus, a, unu 
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In like maimer are conjugated the compoxmds oifko; as, 
afflro^ cUtuli, alldtum ; aufero^ abstuli, abldtum ; diff^ro^ distuli^ 
dilaium; con/ero^ contuli^ colldtum; infero^ intklij illdtum; 
oferOy obtuli, oblatum ; effero^ exiuli, el&tum. So, circum-, per-, 
trans-, de-, pro-, ante-, proe-, re-fero. In some writers, we find 
iidfero, adtuli, adldtum; conlaium; inlaium; obfero, 6z(i,, £ot 
affero, <fec. 

06«. 1. The greater part of the preceding verbs are made 
irregular by contraction. Thus, nolo is contracted for «on 
vhlo; mdlo, for mdgis volo ; firo, fere, fert, &c., for fhis, 
ferit, dec. Feror^ferrie OTferre,fertur, iorferrh'is, &c. 



8. Fio, fieri, factus, To he made, or done; to become. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fio, fis, fit; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp. Fiebam, figbas, fiebat ; fiebamus, fieblitis, fi^bant. 
Per. Factus sum, or fui, factus es, or fuisti, &c. 
Plu. Factus eram, or fiieram, factus eras, or fiieras, &c. 
Fur. Fiam, fies, fiet; fiemus, fietis, fient. 

F.-P. Factus fiiero, factus fueris, &c. 

SUBJUlfCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fiam, fias, fiat; fiamus, fiS.tis, fiant. 

Imp. FiSrem, fieres, fieret; fieremus, fiergtis, fierent. 
Pkr. Factus sim, or fiierim, factus sis, or fueris, &c. 
Plu. Factus essem, or fiiissem, factus esses, or fiiisses, &;a 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INTDOnVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fieri. 

Per. Esse, or fuisse factus, a, um. 

FuT. Factum iri. 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE, 

FuT. Faciendus, a, um. 2. Factu. 

Per. Factus, a, um. 

Oba. 2. The third person singular of ^ is often used im- 
personally ; 2A,fit, " it happens '^^ fiebat, "it happened." 
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Ohs. 3. Fio is used as the passive oifacio^ from which it 
takes the participles. The compounds ofjucio which retain a 
have Jio in the passive ; as, calefacio, " I warm ;" cctlefio, " I 
become warm," " I am warmed," &c. But those compounds 
which change j^o into ^cto have the regular passive mficwr; 
as, conjflciOy confidor, &c. 

9. To irregular verbs may be added eib, " to eat." Though 
this is a regular verb of the third conjugation, it has an irre- 
gular form resembling sum in the present indicative, imperfect 
subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive ; thus, 

Edo, edere, or esse, edi, ©sum, To eat 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pb. Edo, \ ^^^ \ ^^^\ I edimus, \ '^^\ I Munt. 
f ' ( or es, ( or est; ) ^"**""''» | or estis, J ^'**"*** 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

J j EdSrem, ederes, ederet, ederemus, ederetis, ederent. 
^* ( or essem, esses, esset ; essemus, essetis, essent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

p j Ede, or edito, edito ; edite, or editote, ) « ^^.1^ 
( Es, or esto, esto ; este, or estote, J 



§ 84. DEFECTIVE VEKBS. 

222. — Defective Verbs are those in whicli 
some of the parts are wanting. 

1. These three, Odiy coepi, and memini, are used only in the 
preterite tenses, that is, in the perfect, and the tenses derived 
from it ; and for this reason, they are called Preterite 
Verbs. 

Obs, 1. Coepi has a present, as well as a perfect significa- 
tion ; and hence cosperam has the sense of the imperfect, as 
well as of the pluperfect ; and coepero, of the future, as well as 
of the future perfect ; thus, coepi, " I begin," or " I have begun;" 
cceperam, " I began," or " I had begun ;" coepSro, " I shall be- 
gin," or " I shall have begun ;" and so of the subjunctive. 
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Ohs. 2. Odi and memtni have the sense only of the present, 
imperfect, and future ; as, odi^ " I hate ;" oderam, " I hated j" 
odero, " I will hate." 

2. The parts of these verbs in use are as follows, through 
all their persons and numbers ; viz : 

Odi, odSram, od&ro, odSrim, odissem, odiase. 

Partioiples, dsus, osQrus. 
Cospi, coep^ram, oiep^ro, ccBpSrim, coepisBem, ooBpifise. 

Participles, ccBptus, ooeptQrus. 

Jfemuiiy xnonunSrani, memiDdro, meminSrim, meminisseni, memiiiiflfle. 

iMFEKATiyE, memento, mementOte. 

3. The verb ndvi is also used as a preterite, having like 
ddi and memtni only the sense of the present, the imperfect, 
and future. It differs from the others, however, in having a 
present, nosco, which properly has an inceptive sense, mean- 
ing "I begin to know," "I learn;" hence ndvi^ "I have 
learned," that is, " I know." 

The parts of nOvi in use are as follows ; viz ; 

KOvi, novSram, noySro, novSrim, noyissem, novisse; 
Contracted, ndram, ndrim, ndssem, ndsse. 

4. There are many verbs, not usually considered among 
defectives, which want certain tenses, or numbers, or persons ; 
thus, rfo, " I give," has neither dor nor der, Fdri, " to speak," 
with its compounds, is used only by the poets, and by them 
chiefly in the third person, y&^r; the imperative /drc; and the 
participle fitttts. The ablative gerund, /anci^o, occurs in a pas- 
sive sense. 

Furire, "to be mad," wants the first person singular, and 
the second person plural of the present, and probably all the 
future of the indicative, the imperative, and also the perfect 
and supine. 

5. .The following defective verbs are those which most 
frequently occur. Aio, " I say ;" — inquam, " I say," which is 
used only between words quoted, and never stands at the 
beginning ;-^Jbrem, " I should be ;" the same as essem ; — ave, 
and salve, "hail f—Cedo, "tell thou," or "give me;"-— ^(awo, 
" I beseech," originally the same as qu<sro. It is used com- 
monly as an interjection* 
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The parts of these verbs remaming are the following : 
1. Aio, I aa^, I affirm, 

ML Pk. Aio, au, ait; aiimt 

Imp. Aiebam, aiebas, aiebat; aiebftmuB, aiebAtU, aiebanL 

Pto. ajisti, ait 

8ub, Pk. aias, aiat, aiant^ 

Imp. Pe. —^ al 

JPart, Pe. Aiens. 

2. Inquam, /^y. 

Ind. P&. Inquam, inquifly inquit; inquunus, inquitisy inquiimt 

Imp. inquiebat; — — — — inqmSbnafc. 

Pier. inquifiti, inquit 

Fur.. inquies, inquiet 

Imp, Pe. ' inque, inquito; —^ inqiftte. 

Part. Pe. Inquiens. 

8. FdEEM, I should be. 

Bub, Imp. F5rein, fiSreB, f5ret; fiSreaoL 

Inf, For. F5re, to he about to he, same vAfutUrum eue, 

4. Ate, hail. 
Imp, Pe. Ave, or ayeto ; aygte, or avetote. Inf, Pe. AySrei 

5. Salve, hail, 
Ind, FtJT. Salvebis. 

Imp. Pe. Salve, or salveto ; salvSte, or Balvei5te. 
Inf. Pe. Salvere. 

6. Cedo, teUy give. 
Imp. Pe. CSdo; c^do, or cedite, eon/roc^ec^ oette. 

T. ^xijao, I heBeech, 
Ind. Pe. Quseso; qtuestimus. 

6. Atuim,faximf taxdfaxo, sometimea called defective yerba, are proper- 
ly old formB of tenaeB ; autim being put for auahimf from aydeo, "to dare f 
Bud/axim and faxo^ for feeirim aad feeiro, from faeio. So ako S^e and 
affile, ** come," are imperatives from dgo, in a aomewbat diflerent aenae, 
juat as &ve, " bail,'' ia an imperative from aveo, " to be veil." 



223.— § 85. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

1. Impersonal Verbs are those which are used 
only in the third person singular, and do not admit 
of a personal aribject or nominative before them. 



§ 85 



IMPEBSOKAL VERBS. 
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2. Impersonal verbs, when translated literally into English^ 
have berore them the neuter pronoun it; as, delectat, "it de- 
lights ;" dicety " it becomes ;" contingit^ " it happens ;" ev}Sni% 
" it comes tq pass ;" &c. Ihey are inflected thus : 



Ist Conj, 


2d Conj. 


8d Cmj, 


4th Cmj, 


Ind. Pa. Delectat, 


DScet, 


Oontingit, 


Evgnit, 


Imp. Delectabat, 


Decebat, 


Contmggbat, 


Eveniebat^ 


Pke. Deleotavit^ 


Decuit, 


Con13git» 


Evenitj 


Plu. Delectavgrat, 


DecuSrat, 


Contig^rat, 


Evendrat, 


Pdt. Delectabit, 


Decebit, 


Conti^et, 


Eveniet* 


F.-P. Delectav^rit 


Decugrit. 


Contiggrit 


EyenSrit. 


Ai6.Pb. Belectet, 


Deceat, 


OontiDgat, 


Eyeniaty 


Imp. Delect&ret, 


Deceret, 


Continggret, 


Eveniret, 


♦ Psai. Delectaverit, 


Decugrit, 


Contigfirit, 


Evengrit, 


Plu. Delectayisset 


Decuisset. 


Contigisset. 


Evenisset 


Inf, Pr. Delectare, 


Decere, 


ContiiDgSre, 


Evemre, 


Pee. Delectayisse. 


Decuifise. 


Contigisse. 


Evenisse. 



3. Most Latin verbs may be used impersonally in the pas- 
sive voice, especially intransitive verbs, which otherwise have 
no passive; as, pugnatur^ "it is fought;" favetur^ "it is 
iavored ;" curritur^ " it is run ;" venliur^ " it is come ;" from 
pugno/faveo^ curro, and venio. Thus, 



Ist Conj. 
JncL Pb. PugDfitur, 
Imp. Pugnabatur, 
Peb. Pugnfttxim est,^ 
Plu. Pugnfttum drat,* 
Fur. Pugnabitur, 
F.-P. Pugnatum 6rit» 



2d Conj, 
Faygtur, 
Favebatur, 
Fautxim est,* 
Fautum drat,* 
Fayebitur, 
Fautum drit' 



8d Conj, 
Curritur, 
Currebatur, 
Cursum est,* 
Cursum drat,* 
Curretur, 
Cursum drit' 



4th Conj. 
Venitup, 
Yeniebatur, 
Ventum est,* 
Ventum drat,* 
Venidtur, • 
Ventum drit* 



Sub, Pb. Pugnetup, Fayeatup, Curratur, Veniatur, - 

Imp. Pugnardtur, Fayerdtur, Currerdtur, Yemrdtur, 

Peb. Puguatum sit,* Fautum sit,' Cursum sit^' Yentum sit,' 
Plu. Pugnatum esset.^ Fautiun esset.^ Cursum esset^ Yentum esset* 

Jnf, Pb. Pugnari, Faydri, Curri, Yeniri, 

Peb. Pugnatum esse,' Fautum esse," Cursum esse,' Yentum esse,' 
FuT. Pugnatum iri. Fautum Iri. Cursum In. Yentum iri. 

4. Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, and 
all in the second conjugation ; namely, 



Ddcet, decuit, Ac, 

Ldbet, libuit or libitum est, <&c.. 



It beeomeSf it heeame, Ac. 
It pteaseSy it pleased^ Ac. 



*orfiut «<M-fu^rat. «orfaerit. 4<?rfui»8et. »<wfui8se. 
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Hcetk licuit or lidtum est, <bo., It U lawfkd, it was lawful, Ac 
Jjiiairet, miB^ruit or miseritum est^ &c^ It pities, it pitied, Ac 

Oportet, oportuit) &e^ It behoove$, it was ineumberU on, 4& 

P^et, piguit or pigitum est, Ac, It grieves, it grieved, dec 

PoBnitet» pcenituit, Ac, It repents, it repented, A& 

Piidet, puduit or pud!tmn eat, Ac, It shames, it shamed, Ac. 

Tcdet, tseduit or tssum est) Ac, It wearies, it wearied, A& 

liquet, It appears, (This yerb has no per£) 

But many other verbs are used impersonallj in all the con- 
jugations. 

5. Under impersonal verbs, may be comprehended those 
which express the operations or appearances of nature ; as, 
falguraty " it lightens '^^ fulminate tdnat^ " it thunders ;" grandi- 
naty " it hails ;" so, gelaty pluit^ ningit, lucescit, advesperas 
city dsc. 

6. Impersonal verbs are applied to any person or number, 
by putting that which stands before personal verbs, as their 
nominative, after the impersonals, in the case which they 
govern; as, 

PlScet mihi, It pleases me, or / please. 

Placet tiibi, It pleases thee, or thou pleasest, 

Pl^et illi, It pleases him, or he pleases. 

PUtcet nobis, It plecaes us, or we please, 

P]£cet Yobis, It pleases you, or you please, 

Pliicet illis, It pleases them, or they please. 

So, pugn&tur a m€, — a fe, — ah illo, &;c., " it is fought by me," 
— " by thee,"—" by him ;" that is, I fight, thou fightest, he 
fights, &c. Hence, as the meaning of a transitive verb may 
be expressed by either the active or the passive voice, so, when 
an intransitive verb is translated by a verb considered tran- 
sitive in English (182, Obs. 4), the English passive form of 
that verb is expressed, in Latin, by Uie passive used im- 
personally : thus, actively, faveo iibi, " I favor you ;" pas- 
sively, favitur tiJbi a me, " you are favored by me," and so of 
others. 

7. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take 
the subjunctive in its stead ; as, rfeZ^cfe^, "let it delight". In 
the passive voice, their participles are used only in the neuter 
gender. The gerunds and supines are but seldom used. 
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224.— § 86. EXERCISES ON IMPERSONALS. 

(For the meaning of the impersonals used in the following 
exercises, see 223, Nos. 2, 3, 4.) 

1. Give the designation^ the place found, the translation ; thus, delectat, 
a yerb impersonal, first conjugation, found in the present indicative, active ; 
« it delights." 

Delectabit, decebat, decebifr, deceret, contingit, continget, 
contlgit, contigerit, evenit, ev6nit, eveniet, eveniat, pugnabatur, 
pugnatum est, pugnetur, pugnar^tur, favStur, tautum sit, 
fiiutuin fuerit, ventum est, ventum grit ; — libet, libuit, lieitum 
est, miseret, miseritum est, piget, pudet, fulgurat, tonat, 
grandinabat, grandinabit ninxit, &c. 

2. Give tlie designation^ <&c., as in No. 1, and translate as the tfiord fol- 
lowing the impersonal requires, according to 223-6 ; thus, delectcCt me, • 
ddeetat, a verb impersonal, first conjugation, present indicative, active ; 
" it delights me," or ** I delight" 

Delectabit me, te, ilium, nos, vos, illos ; decet vos, deceret 
vos ; placet tibi ; favetur vobis, favebitur nobis (a te, by you) ; 
pugnabitur ab illis ; venitur a te, ventum est ab illis, — a vobis, 
— a nobis, — ab illo, — a te, — a me ; piget me ; licet mihi, 
licebit vobis, licitum est illis ; miseret me, miseruit te ; placuit 
vobis, — nobis, — illis ; miseret nos, &c. 

8. Render the following English into Latin, by the impersonals; thus, 
** I delight," delectat me, literally, ** it delights me." — N. B, The noun or 
pronoun, after miseret, pcenitct, pudet, taedet, piget, d^cet, delectat, and opor- 
tet, must be put in the accusative, 419 and 423. Other impersonals are 
followed by lie dative of the object, when they have one ; and when they 
express any thing done by another, the agent or doer, when expressed, is 
put in the ablative preceded by a or ah, as in 223-6. 

Exercises. — It becomes, it has repented, it is fought, it 
pleases, it is favored; it becomes me, I repent (it repents 
me), I fight (it is fought by me), you are favored (it is favored 
to you), you are favored by me; I repented, they have 
repented, you will repent ; they are favored by us, — by you, 
— by me, &c. ; we are favored by them, — by you ; they come 
(it is come by them), they have come, we will come ; we run, 
we will run ; if (si) you please, if they please ; it was allowed 
to us, we were allowed ; it delights us, or we are delighted, 
they are delighted ; it thunders, it lightens, it hailed, &;o. 
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§ 87. REDUNDANT VERBS. 

225. — Redundant Verbs are those "which have more than 
one form of the same part, or which have different forms to 
express the same sense ; as, assentio and assentior, *' to assent ;" 
fahrico or foMcor, " to frame ;" mereo and mereor^ " to de- 
serve ;" edis and es, " thou eatest ;" ^it and est, " h^ eats ;" 
from edoy &c. 

Redundant verbs, in Latin, are chiefly those which are used 
in two different conjugations ; for example, 

1. Some are usually of the first conjugation, and sometimes 
of the third; as, lavOy lavdre; and Idvo, lavere, "to wash." 

2. Some are usually of the second conjugation^ and some- 
times of the third ; as, 

Ferveo, fervere ; and fervo, fervere, to boil. 
Fulgeo, fulggre ; " fulgo, fulgere, to shine. 
Strideo, stridere; " strido, stridere, to creak, &c. 

3. Some are commonly of the third conjugation, and some- 
times of the fourth ; as, 

Fodio, fodere ; and fodio, fodire, to dig. 
Sallo, sallere ; " sallio, sallire, to salt, &c. 

4. Cieo, ciere is commonly of the second conjugation, but 
sometimes it is do, &ire in the fourth, " to stir up." 



§ 88. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

Verbs are derived either from nouns, or from other verbs. 

226. — I. Verbs derived from nouns are called Denomina- 
Hves; as, cceno, " to sup ;" lattdo, " to praise ','*^ Jraudo, " to de- 
fraud ;" lapido, " to throw stones ;" operor, " to work," &c., 
from coma, laus,fraus, lapis, opus, <fec. 

But when they express imitation or resemblance, they are 
called Imitatives; as, patrisco, Chcecor, bubulo, eornfcor, dec. 
" I imitate," or " resemble my father," — " a Grecian," — " an 
owl," — " a crow ;" from pdter, Chrcecus, biiboi comix. 
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5^7. — ^U. Verbs derived from other verbs, are chiefly the 
following ; viz. : 

1. Frequbntattves. These express frequency of action, and 
are all of the first conjugation. They are formed from the 
last supine, by changing dtu into ito, in the verbs of the first 
conjugation ; and u into o, in verbs of the other three conjuga- 
tions ; thus, 

Zast Sup, Freq. 

Ist ClSmOy to cry ; damfitu, hence clamito, to cry frequently, 

2d Terreo, to frighten; territu, " territo, to frighten often, 

Sd. YertOj to turn; vei*8u, " Yer&o, to turn frequently. 

4th. Dormio, to steep ; dormito, " dormito, to sleep often. 

In like manner, deponent verbs form frequentatives in or; 
as, rriinor^ " to threaten ;" of which in the active voice, the 
latter supine would be mindtv, and hence minltor, " to threaten 
frequently," " — ever and anon." 

Obs. 1. Some frequentatives are formed in an irregular 
manner ; as, ndto^ from no; noscito, from nosco; scltor or rather 
sciscitorj from scio; pavito, from paveo; sector^ from sequor; 
loquitOTy from loquor. So quoerlto^ fundito, agito, fluito^ &c., 
which formed regularly would be quceHto, jitso, acto,JltixOy &c. 

Obs. 2. From frequentative verbs are also formed other 
frequentatives; as, curro, curso, cursito; peUo, pulso, puMto^ or, 
by contraction, /?t/7^o; capio^ cap to, caphto; cdno, canto^ canHto; 
defendoj defenso^ defensito; dlco^ dicio^ dicHto; &c. 

Obs, 3. Frequentatives do not always express frequency of 
action. Many of them have much the same sense with their 
primitives, or express the meaning with greater force. 

2. Inceptive Verbs. These mark the beginning or continued 
increase of an action or state. They are formed by adding 
CO to the second person singular of the present indicative ; 
thus, 

1st Conj, LS,bo, ISbas; Inceptive, labasco. 

2d " Caleo, cMes; " calesco. 

3d " Tremo, trgmis; " tremisco. 

4th " Obdormio, obdormis; " obdormisco. 

Jfote. — ^But all verbs in seo are not inceptivea. Ineeptives are also formed 
from BubrttaiitiveR and adjectives; as, puerasco, from puer; dulcescOy from 
diUcis; j'uvenescoy from juvenis. ^ 

Obs, 4. All ineeptives are intransitives, and of the third 
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conjugation. They properly want both the perfect and the 
supine, unless very rarely, when they borrow them from 
their primitives. 

3. Desideratiye Verbs are those which signify a desire, or 
intention of doing a thing. They are formed from the latter 
supine by adding rio, and shortening u; as, coenaturio^ "I 
desire to sup," from coeno, last supine, coencLtu. They are all 
of the fourth conjugation, and want both perfect and supine, 
except these three ; viz. : esurio, esurlre, esurlvi^ esurttum, " to 
desire to eat ^^^ pariurio, parturire, parturtvi, "to be in travail ;" 
and nupturio, nupturlre, nupturivi, " to desire to be married." 

4. Diminutives, which represent an action as little or 
insignificant. They are formed from the present by changing 
o, eo, and to, into illo; and they are all of the first conjugation; 
as, canto, cantillo, canscrlbo, conscribillo, sorbeo, sorbillo. . 

5. Some verbs in SSO are called Intensive; as, capesso, 
" I take '"facesso, " I do ;''* petesso, orpetisso, " I seek earnestly." 



§ 89. ADVERBS. 

228. — An Adverb is a word joined to a verb^ 
an adjective, or another adverij to modify it, or to 
denote some circumstance respecting it. 

229. — ^Adverbs may be considered in respect 
of Signification^ Dervvation^ and -Compai^on. 

I. THE SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBa 

230. — In respect of signification, adverbs may 
be arranged, in Latin, under the following heads : 

1. ADYX&Ba OF Place, oomprehendiDg those wliich signify : 
Ist Motion or rest in a place ; as, fiftt, " where ;" AtV, " here f illicy " there f 

intuSf " within ffdris^ " without ;" uhlque^ " every where f Ac 
2d. Motion to a place; as, j-mo/ "whither?" Awe, "hither;" illttc^ iMtiCf 

" thither ;" ed, " to that place ;" alio, " to another pkce ;" Ac. 
8d. Motion front a place ; as, unde, ** whence ;" hine, " hence f illine, fntkf 

" thenee ;" supemey " from above ;* Aoi 
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4tli. M<aiMi through or by a place; as, qud? "which way f" hde, "thig 
■ way f cUidy " another way f <fec. 
2. Advekbs of Time ; as, nunc, " now ;" hodie, " to-day ;" tunif " then ;" 
nitper, " lately f mox, " by and by ;" semper^ " always ;" <fec. 

8. Adveebs of Quantity; .as, pHrwriy "little;" multumy"mvLclif pSne^ 
• almost f gttantOy " how much ;" Ac. 

4. Adteebs of Quality ; as, bSne, " well ;" rnHle, " ill ffotiUer, " brave- 
ly ;" and many others derived from adjectives or participles. 

6. AnvEBBS OF Manned (viz. of action or condition), including those 
which express exhortation, affirmation, negation, granting, forbidding, in- 
terrogation, donbf, contingency, Ac. ; as, profecto, " truly ;" non, hattd, " not ;" 
eurf "why?" qudre, "wherefore," Ac. 

6. Adverbs of Relation, or such as express circumstances of comr 
parison, resemblance, order, assemblage, separation, Ac; 9&,potiitSf "rather;" 
, Co, sic, " so-;" Amtd, " together ;" seorsum, " apart ;" Ac. 

IL DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

, 231. — ^The Simple and Primitive adverbs are 
but few in number; as, nan^ "not;" ^% "tbere;" 
mox^ " presently ;" tunc^ " then ;" &c. 

232. — ^The Derivative adverbs are numerous, 
and are formed in the following manner : 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the first and second declensions, 
generally end in c; as, a/<e, " highly," from altus; libire, " freely," from 
liber. Sometimes they end in o, um, or ter ; as, tuto, safely," from tUtus; 
tantwn, " so much," from tanttis ; dure and duriter, " hardly," from dUrus. 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the third declension generally 
end in ter; hSy/elicUer, "happily," from felix. Sometimes in c; BS,faclile, 
" easily," from facUis ; and one ends in o, namely, omnlno, " altogether," 
from omnis. 

The neuter gender of adjectives is often used adverbially ; as, rScens, 
"recently," for recenter; torwa, " sternly," for torve ; dulce, "sweetly," for 
duUAter ; thus, Horace, dulce rldens, " sweetly smiling ;" Ac. 

8. Adverbs derived from nouns generally end in im or ^us ; as, viriHfn, 
" man by man," from vir ; fundltus, " from the ground," from fundus. 

Many adverbs in im, however, are derived from participles ; as, sensim, 
**by degrees," from sensus (setttio, " I perceive "). A few in itus are de- 
rived from adjectives ; as, antiqultus, from antlquus ; Ac 
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4. Adverbs are formed by composition in yarious ways ; two or more 
words forming a phrase, or part of a sentence, and syntactically combined, 
being formed into one word; as, hodie^ "to-day," from hoc die; scilicet^ 
" truly," firom scire ticet; quomddo^ "bow," from quo mddo; quamobrem, 
"wherefore," from quam ob rem; <fec. , 

Obs. X. The adverb is not an essential part of speech. It only serves to 
express in one word what would otherwise have required two or more ; aa, 
9apienter, "wisely," for cum aapientia; semper, "always," for in omni 
tempihre ; <&c. Indeed, similar phrases, used to express circumstances of 
time, place, manner, order, and the like, constitute what may be called 
adverbial phrases, or clauses, though the Words of which they consist are 
to be parsed separately, and combined according to the rules of syntax. 

Obs. 2. Some adverbs are used to denote time, place, or order, according 
as the connection requires ; as, uhi, " where," or " when ;" inde^ " from that 
place," ** from that tune," " after that," " next ;" hactinus, " hitherto," " thus 
mr," applied indifferently to place, time, or order. 

Obs. 8. Some adverbs of time, apply indifferently to the past, the 
present, or the future; as jam, "already," "now," "by and by;" ^im, 
**long ago," " sometime hereafter." Some adverbs of place are equally 
various in their use ; as, esse peregrS, " to be abroad ;" %re peregri, " to go 
abroad ;" redlre peregrS, " to return fh>m abroad." 

Ill COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

233. — ^Adverbs derived from adjectives are 
generally compared like their primitives. The 
positive commonly ends in e^ o^ or ter: the com- 
parative, in ius / and the superlative, m ime ; as, 



Positive. 


Comp. 


Super, 


Alte, highly; 


altius. 


altissime. 


Fortiter, bravely; 


fortius, 


fortissime. 


Acriter, sharply; 


acrius. 


acerrime. 


JAh^re, freely ;' 


liberius. 


liberrime. 


Tuto, safely; 


tutius. 


tutissime. 


234. — The following adverbs are compared irregularly, like the ad- 


jectives from which they are 


derived ; viz : 




Positive. 


Comp. 


Super. 


l^ne^well; 


melius, 


optime. 


Facfle, easily; 


facilius, 


facillime. 


Maie,6^y; 


pejus, 


pessime. 


Multym, much ; 


plus. 


plurimum. 


Varmnjittle ; 


TnYn^iH 


J minime. 
1 minimum. 


Pr6pe, near; 


propius. 


promme. 
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Positive wanting, 

MSgis, more, masjne; ocius, more swiftly, ocissiine; prius, sooner, 
primo or piimmn ; potius, rather, potiBsimum. 

Comparative wanting. 

Fene, almost, penissime; nilper, lateli/, nuperrune; n5ye or noyiter, 
newly, noyiseSiae ; meiito, deservedly, meritiflsime. 

Superlative wanting, 
SSlUb, enough, satiiis ; s^cus, othenoise, secius. 

Two Adverbs not derived from adjectives are also compared ; namely, 
diu, "long/' ditUiits, diutiss\me; and sc^e, " often " sa^us, sa^isiUme, 



§ 90. PREPOSITIONS. 

235. — ^A Preposition is a word wHcli shows 
the relation between a noun or prononn following 
it, and some other word in the sentence. 

The preposition, as its name imports, stands before the noun or pronoun 
"which it governs. — In Iiatin, 

1. Twenty-eight Prepositions govern the Accusative ; viz: 

Ad, to, a#, towards. Inter, between^ among ^ during, 

Apud, at^ near, with. Intra, within. 

Ante, before (of time, place, Juxta, near, beside. 

or rank). Oh, for, on account of, before, 

Adversus, ) • ^ ^ j Penes, in the power of. 
Adversum, \ ^^^*^*^' ^^^^'•^- Per, through, during, by. 
Circa, ) j » ^ Pone, behind. 

Orcum, \ ^^^"'*^' ^*^"^- Post, behind, after, since. . 

Circiter, about (of time inde- Prseter, besides (passing by), 

finitely). beyond, besides, except. 

Cis, ) ^,. ., .^T. Vxop\j&r, near, on account of. 

Contra, against, opposite. to, 

Erga, towards. Supra, above. 

Extra, beyond, out of. Trans, across, over, beyond. 

Infra, beneath. Ultra, beyond. 
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2. Fifteen Prepositions govern the ablative ;^ viz : 

Ab, \ from, hy, after, i^. ^^\ mt of, from, after, by. 

Abs, ) Palam, before^ with the knouf^ 

Absque, without ledge of. 

Clam, without the know- PrsB, before, in comparison vnih^ 

ledge of on account of 

C6ram, before, in presence of • Pro, before, for, cuxording to. 

Cum, with. Sine, without, 

De, concerning, of, over. Tenu», as far as, up to. 

3. Four Prepositions govern the Accusative or Ablative; viz: 

With the Accusative : With the Ablative : 

In, into, towards, against. In, upon, in, among. 

Sub, under (motion to), Sub, under (motion or rest), 

about. at, near. 

Super, above, over, beyond. Super, upon, concerning. 
Subter, under. Subter, under. 

236.— OBSERVATIONS. 

1. ^ is used before consonants ; aft, before vowels, and h, J^ r, s, and 
sometimes / ; aft«, before t and qu. ^ is used before consonants. 

2. Tinut is placed after its case ; and also citmf when joined to me, te, 
««, quoy quit ai^d qulbus; as, mgcHm, 4&C. Clam sometimes governs the ac- 
cusative ; as, clam pairCy or patrefn, 

8. The adverbs prSpe, "nigh ;" naqWf " as far as ;" versus, "towards," are 
often followed by an accusative governed by ad understood, and sometimes 
expressed. So also prikndy " feu*," is followed by the ablative governed by 
a, understood. 

4. Prepositions not followed by their case, are to be regarded as ad- 
verbs. 

5. Prepositions are sometimes combined ; as, ex adversus eum Idetgm. 
Cic. In ante diem, ** tiU the day." Id. JEx ante diem, ** from the day." 
But prepositions compounded together, commonly become adverbs or eoa- 
junctions ; as, propiUam, protinus, int&per, &e. 

6. A preposition with its case is often used as an adverbial phrase ; as, 
ex anXmo, '* earnestly ;" ex adverto, " opposite ;" ex improvleo, " suddenly ;" 
extempdre, "off-hand." Quamobrem {quam oh rem), "wherefore;" qua- 
propter {quoi propter) ; quocirca {quod eirea), Ac 

7. Prepositions are either primitive ; as, ad, Spud, ante, Ac; or deriya- 
tive ; as, adversum, from the adjective adversus ; secundum, from seeundus. 
They aite either simple ; as, ad, ante, abs ; or compound ; as, ex adversum^ 
absque; or inseparable ; as, am, di t>r dis, die. 289-2. 
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§ 91. PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

237. — 1. Prepositions are often prefixed to 
otter words, especially to verbs, the meaning of 
which, they generally modify by their own ; thus, 

238. — 1. Ay aft, abSf " from ;" as, ducOy " I lead ;" abducoy " 1 Ig^d away," 
or " from ;" sometimes it denotes privation ; as, amenSy " mad.'* 

2. Ady ** to ;" as, adduco, " I lead to." It is sometimes intensive ; as, 
adSmOy ** I love greatly.'* 

5. Dcy in composition generally signifies " downward ;" as, descendo, " I 
go down ;" decidoy ** I faU down," Sometimes it is intensive ; as, deHmOy 
•* I love greatly ;" sometimes it denotes privation ; as, despSrOy " I despair ;" 
dStnens, ** mad." 

4. B or exy ** out o^" " from ;" as, exeoy " I go out" It is sometimes in- 
tensive ; as, exoroy " I beg earnestly ;" sometimes privative ; as, exsanguU, 
** pale ;" exspesy ** hopeless." 

6. /«, " into," '* in," " against ;" as, infiroy " I bring in ;" irruo, " I rush 
against or upon." With adjectives it generally reverses the signification ; 
as, in/ l<£w«, " unfaithful ;" inrfi^niw, " unworthy." In some compounds, it 
has contrary significations, according as they are participles or adjectives ; 
as, invo^aftw, " called upon ;" "not called * upon ;" hnmutatuSy "changed," 
** unchanged." ImpStens means " weak," sometimes " powerful." 

6. Pevy " through," is commonly intensive, especially with adjectives; as, 
perfacHiay " very easy." With quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, per qtiam 
fadiliSy " exceedingly easy." In perfXduSy " perfidious," it is negative. 

7. PrcBy "before," with adjectives is intensive; as, prcBclaruSy "very 
clear," " very renowned" 

8. Pro denotes " forth ;" as, producOy " I lead forth." 

9. Sitb often diminishes the signification ; as, rideo, " I laugh ;" atibrideo, 
" I smile ;" a/6ws, " white ;" mbalbuSy " whitish." Sometimes it denotes 
motion upwards ; as, subrigoy " I raise up ;" sometimes concealment ; a% 
rapio, " I take ;" subripioy " I take secretly," " I steaL" 

i\^^«.— Prepositions frequently seem to add nothing to the words, with 
which they are compounded. 

Obn. 1. In combining with the simple word, some prepositions fre(]^uently 
undergo a change of form, chiefly for the sake of eupnony, for which sec 
216-6, 

9* 
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INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 

239. — 2. The following syllables, am, di^ or dia^ 
rej se^ con^ are called Insepa/rahle Prepositions^ 
bec§;use they are never fonnd, except in compound 
words. Their general signification is as foUows : 

Am, about y around; as Ambio, to surround. 

Di, or dis, asunder; " Divello, to pull asunder. 

Re, hack^a^ain; " RelSgo, to read again, 

Se, aparty OT aside ; " Sepono, to lay aside. 

Con, together; " OoucTQaQOi to grow together, 

Ohs. 1. Some of these syllables, in combining with the simple word, some- 
times vary their form (216-6), and, also, further modify its signification ; as, 
1st Am adds to the verb the general idea of round, round about 
2d. DiSf or di, sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word ; as» 
/otfWw, « easy ;" diffuHlis, " difficult f fido, « I trust," difldo, « I dis- 
trust" Sometimes it increases it ; as, cupioy " I desire ;'* discupio, 
" I desire much." 
8d. Re sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word ; as, claudo, 

" I shut ;" recludo, " I open." 
4th. 8e has little variation of meaning. With adjectives, it denotes priva- 
tion ; as, securus, " free from care." 
6th. Con (for cum) conveys the idea of joint or combinedaction, and some- 
times strengthens the meaning of the word with which it is com- 
pounded. 

Obs. 2. The syllables ne and ve are also prefixed to words, and have a 
negative signification; as, /a«," justice;" «^<m, " injustice," " impiety ;" — 
sno, " I know ;" neseio, ** I Imow not ;" — sanus, " healtiiy ;" vesdnus^ " siddy." 



§ 92. INTERJECTIONS. 

240. — An iNTERjEOTioiN" is a word used in ex- 
clamations, to express an emotion of the mind; 
as, Oh ! hei ! Tim ! " Ah !" " alas !" 

Kouns and adjectives, in the neuter gender, are sometimes nsed as 

interjections ; as, pax / « be still I" miUum I «* with a mischief !" in/andum I 

" O shame I" misirum / " O wretched I" nifas / " O the villany I" 

A&to.— The same interjection is often used to express different emotions, 
aooording to its connection ; thus, vah, is used to express wonder, grief, jbv, 
or anger. 
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§ 93. CONJUNCTIONS. 

241. — ^A CoNJUNcnoi?' is a word whicli comiects 
words or sentences; as, et^ aCj atque^ "and;'' eed^ 
"but;" etiam^ "also;" Ac. 

242. — Conjunctions, according to their different significations, 
may be divided into the following classes : 

1. CopuLATZYES, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque^ et, que, " and f etiam, qudgue^ « also ;" and sometimes 
the negative necy nique, " nor," " and not ;** i e. :s^hen they stand for et, and 
ocmtinue the negation. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, aive, ve, vel, " either," " or f and the negative neve, 
neu, « neither," « nor." 

8. CoNCESSiYXS, or such as express a concession ; as, etai, eticansi, tcaneUi, 
licet, quanquam, qtmmvis, ** though," ** although." 

4. Advkbsativxs, or such as express a condition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
cetilrum, vSrwn, "but;" t&men, att&men, verunt&men, " yet," " although ;" 
t>gro, "truly." 

5. Causals, or such as^ express a cause or reason ; as, ^nm, ethiim, nam, 
namque, ** for ;" quando, q-uandoquldem, " -whereas," " since ;" quia, quippe, 
quod, " because ;" quoniam, quum (or citm), " since ;" siquldem, ** i^" " indeed." 

6. Illahves, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcireo, proinde, 
quapropter, qudri, quamohrem, quocirea, ** therefore." 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object or result; as, ne, "lestf 
quin, "but that;" quomXnus, " that not;" tU, Uti, " that" 

8. Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, <t, tin, " if;" niei, or 
ni, " unless ;" dummddo, or dum mddo, " provided that" 

9. SusFXNBiYxs, or such as express doubt ; as, an, anne, annon, ne, neene, 
nttm, uirum, " whether," "whether or not" 

Obe. 1. Some words, as, deinde, " thereafter ;" denique, " finally ;" ctetirum, 
"but," "moreover;" t>icfeftce^, "to wit;" Ac; maybe considered either as 
adverbs or conjunctions, according as their modifying or connecting power 
prevails. 

Oba. 2. Autem, Snim, vSro, qudque, quldem, are never put first in a 
dause or sentence. Que, ve, ne, are always annexed to another word 
They are called Enclitics, because, when placed after a long syllable, they 
make the accent incline to that syllable ; as, died, trdchi ; dieeive, trcchive, 

Oba. 8. Conjunctions^ like adverbs, are variously compounded with other 
parts of speech, and with eadi other ; as, atque, tdeireo, idea, namque, nee, 
or nique, <&c. 
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PART THIRD. 



§ 94. SYNTAX. 

243. — Syntax is that part of Grammar whidi 
treats of tlie proper arrangement and connection 
of words in a sentence. 

1. A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes complete sense ; 
as, Man is mortal* 

2. A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but not making 
complete sense ; as, in truths in a word. 

8. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

4. A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation; as, Zife is 
short. 

5. A compound sentence contains two or more simple sentences con- 
Hected together ; as, Xt/i?, which is short, should be well employed. 

6. Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the sttbject and the pr^ 
(Rcate. 

I. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. It is either in 
the nominative case before a finite verb, or in the accusative before the 
infinitive. 

8. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject It is either 
contained in the verb itself; as, John reads; or it consists of an intransi- 
jtive verb, with an adjective or noun following it; as. Time is short; they 
became poor ; he is a scholar. An. and Pr. Or, 594. 

9. Both the subject and predicate may be attended by other words 
called adjuncts, which serve to restrict or modify the meaning of the word 
with which they may stand connected ; as, " An inordinate desire of admi- 
ration, often produces a contemptible levity of deportment*' 

10. When a compound sentence is so framed that the meaning is sus- 
pended till the whole be finished, it is called & period. 

II. The analysis of sentences is the same in Latin as in 
English. See § 152, and " Analytical and Practical English 
Grammar," 591—657. 
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244.— § 95. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb in the indicatiTe, subjunctiye, 
imperative, or infinitive mood ; and a subject expressed or understood. 

2. Every adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, must have a sub- 
stantive expressed or understood, with which it agrees. § 98 and 146. 

8. Every relative must have an antecedent, or word to which it refers, 
and with which it Agrees. § 99. 

4. Every subject-nominative has its own verb expressed or understood. 
§ 100, 101, 102. The predicate-nom*Inative is usually placed after the 
fiubetaniive verb. § 103. 

6. Every finite verb, 1 e. every verb in the indicative, subjunctive, or 
imperative mood, has its own nominative, expressed or understood (§ 101, 
102 j, and when the infinitive has a subject, it is in the accusative. § 145. The 
infinitive without a subject, does not form a sentence or proposition. § 148. 

6. Every oblique case is governed by some word, expressed or under- 
fitopd, in the sentence of which it forms a part ; or is used, without govern- 
ment, to express certain circumstajlces. § 127. 

245.— SYNOPSIS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CASES. 

7. The GENITIVE CASE is governed : 
Ist. By substantives, § 106, Rules VL, VIL, and VIIL 

2dL By adjectives, § 101. Namely, verbals, <fec , R. IX. ; — ^partitives, R. X.; 

—of plenty, or want, R. XL 
8d. By verbs, §108. Namely, Sum, K XIL—Misereor, &q R XIII— 

'Recordor, memini, Ac, R. XIV. ;— of accusing, <fec, § 122, R. XXVII. ; 

—of valuing, R. XXVIIL— Passive verbs, § 126, R I and IL— 

Impersonals, § 118, Exc. I and IL 
4th. By adverbs, § 136 ; and — 
5th. It is used to express circumstances of place. § 130, R. XXXVI 

and XXXIX. 

8. The DATIVE is governed : 
1st By substantives, § 110. 

2d. By adjectives of profit or disprofit, Ac, § 111, R. XV L 
8d. By verbs, § 112. Namely, Sum and its compounds, R. I. — Esty R. II 
— Certain compound verbs, R. III. and IV. — Verbs signifyiug to 
profit or hurt, Ac, R. V. — Impersonals, § 113. — Verbs with two 
datives, § 114.— Verbs of comparing, Ac, § 128.— Passive verbs, 
g 126, R. XXXn. and XXXHI.— Gerunds § 147. 
4tik. By advdrbB, g 185v— InteijectioiiB» § 117 
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9. The ACCUSATIVE is governed : 

Iflt By traositive TerbB signifyiDg actively, § 116, R. XX. — To these 
belong recordoTj memXni^ Ac., § 108. — Verbs governing two caBes, 
§ 122; namely, of accusing, K XXVIL ;— valuing, E. XXVIIL;— 
comparing, i&c, § 123;— asking and teaching, § >24; — ^loading, 
binding, Ac, § 125. — By impersonal verbs, § 113, Exc. IL and IIL 
—By passive verbs, § 126, R IV. 

2d. By prepositions, § 136, R. XLVHI., L., LL, LU. 

3d. It is used to express circumstances of limitation, § 128 ;— of place^ 
§ 130;— of time,' § 181 ;— of measure, § 132. 

4th. It is put before the infinitive as its subject, § 145. 

10. The VOCATIVE is governed by the interjections 0, 
heu/proh^6cc, (§ 117); or is used without government, to 
denote the person addressed. 

11. The ABLATIVE is governed : 
Ist. By nouns, § 118. 

2d By adjectives ; viz. of plenty or want, § lOT, R. XL — Diffnus, in- 

dignua, Ac, § 119. — ^The comparative degree, § 120. 
8d By verbs, § 121 ; viz. of plenty and scarceness, R. XXV. — Utor, 

abutor, Ac, 1^ XXVL — Loading, binding, Ac, § 126. — Passive 

verbs, § 126, R V. 
4th By prepositions, § 136, R XLIX, LI., LIL 
5th. It is used without a governing word to express circumstances; viz. 

of limitation, § 128 ; — of cause, manner, Ac, § 129 ; — of place, § 180; 

namely, the place in which, R XXXVI. \/rom which, R XXXVIIL 

and XXXIX.;— of time, § 131, R XL. and XLL;— of measure, 

§ 132, R XLIL, XLIIL— Of price, § 133. 
6th. It is used as the case absolute, § 146, R LX. 

246.— CONSTRUCTION- OF MOODa 

12. The Indicative^ and the Imperative mood are used in- 
dependently, and without government. 

13. The Subjunctive Mood is, for the most part, dependent, 
and is used, 

1st. After certain conjunctions, g 140. 

2d. After the relative in certain connections, § 141, R LV. 

8d In oblique discourse, § 141, R VL 
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14. The Infinitive Mood is used, 

Ist Without a subject, or as a verbal noun, § 144, and R. LYI, LYIL 
2d With a subject in dependent and subordinate clauses, § 145, H. LYIIL 

15. Participles are construed as adjectives; Gerunds and 
/Supines, as nouns, §§ 146, 147, 148. 

16. For the construction of adverbs and conjunctions, see 
§ 134, and § 149. 



§ 96. PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

247. — ^The Parts of Syntax are commonly 
reckoned two : Qmcordj or agreement, and Gov- 
emment. 

248. — CoKCOED is the agreement of one word 
with another, in ffender^ nuTnber, cdse^ ov person. 

249. — GovEBNMENT is that power which one 
word has in determining the mood^ tenee^ or case^ 
of another word. 

L CONCORD. 

250. — Concord, or agreement, is fourfold ; viz. : 

1. Of a substantive with a substantive ; 

2. Of an adjective with a substantive ; 

3. Of a relative with its antecedent ; 

4. Of a verb with its nominative, or subject. 



§ 97. A SUBSTANTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

251. — ^KuLE I. Substantives denoting the same 
person, or thing, agree in case; as, • 

Oieiro orator^ Cicero the orator. 

CfieerOnis ^oratSriSy Of Cicero the orator, <&o. 

Urbs AthSTuXf The city Athens. 

Uirbi AthSniSf To the city Athena. 

252. — ^EXPLANATION.— Sabstantives thna nsed are said to be in 
APvosniON. The aeoond BabBtantive is added, to ezprees Bome a#rt^^ 
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deseripHon^ or appellaHve, belonging to the first, and muat always be in the 
same member of the sentence ; 1. e., they must be both in the subject, or 
both in the predicate. A substautive predicated of another, though denoting 
the same thing, is not in apposition with it, and does not come under this 
rule. § 103. 

This rule applies to all substantive words, such as personal and relatiye 
pronouns, adjectives used substantively, &c. 

Nouns in apposition are often connectecl, in English, by such particles as 
as, beinffj/or, Uke, 4&0. ; as, Pater mUit me comitem, ^' My father sent me oi 
a companion," "/or a companion," &c. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

253. — Ob». 1. It is not nocessary that nouns in apposition agree in 
gender, number y or person. In these respects, they are often different ; as, 
Magnum pauperies opprobrium. Hob. Alexin delicias domini. Vieg. 

254.— 06». 2. Two or more nouns in the singular, have a noun in ap- 
position in the plural ; as, M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribuni pisbis, ** Marcus 
Antonius, Caius Cassius, tribunes of the people." Also if the singular 
nouns be of* different genders, the plural in apposition will have the mas- 
culine rather than the feiHinine, if both forms exist ; as, Ad Ptoletnceum et 
Cleopatram rSges (not reglncts), legOti missi. Liv. 

25^. — Obs 8. The substantive pronoim, having a word in appositioo, 
is frequently omitted ; as, Consul dixi (sciL^^o), " (I) the consul said." 

256. — 06«. 4. The possessive pronoun, being equivalent to the genitive 
of the perscmal, has a noun in apposition with it in the genitive ; as, peetui 
tuum, ho minis simpllcis. 

257. — Ob8.6. Sometimes the former, noun denotes a ioAo/«, of which 
the noun in apposition expresses the parts ; as, Onerarice, pars ad 
JEgimurumy — alias adversus urbem ipsam delates sunt, "The ships of 
burden were carried, |>ar^ to -^Egimurus, — others against the citv itselt" 
So, Qui 8 que pro se queruntur, " 3 hey complain each for himselt" 

258. — Obs, 6. A sentence or clause may supply the place of one of 
the substantives ; as, Cogliet oratOrem institui, rem qrduamf " Let him con- 
sider that an orator is training, a difficult matter." 

259. — Obs. 7. A demonstrative pronoim, in the neuter gender, some- 
times refers to a phrase, or a dependent clause in apposition, and, in con- 
struction, takes the place of tiiat clause, &g^ either as the 'subject or the 
object of a verb; as, Vitus nobilitaSy majorum foriiafacta, cognatorum et 
affinium 6peSf multce clienteles, omnia UMoprcesidio ackunt. Sall., Jug., 86. 
Hoo Ubi persiuideas vSlimt me nihil omisisse, Exercitum supplicio cogire^ 
ID est dominum, non imperatorem esse, Sall., Jug., 85, 

Exceptions. 

260. — Exc. 1. Sometimes the latter substantive is put in the genitive ; 
as, /(WW TVwavt, " the fountain of Timavus;** awima JsVtrfam, " the river 
Eridanus f arbor fid, " the fig tree f nOmen Merctirii est mihi. Words 
thus construed may be referred to 382. 
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261.— J'afc. 2. A proper name after the generic tenn n^men, or cog- 
nGmen, sometimes elegantly takes the case of the person in the dative ; as, 
Nonun AretHro est mihi, *• I have the name Arcturus." Plaut. So, Otd 
nunc cognomen lulo oMUur, Vieq. Cut Egerio indUum nUmen, Liv 
Mansit Silviis postea omnVms cognomen. Id. (433.) 

262. — Bxc. 8. The name of a town in the genitive, denoting at a 
plaee^ ma3r have a noun of the third declension or plm>al nmnber, in ap- 
position with it in the ablative, and vice versa; as, Corinthi Aehaia 
urbcy*' At Corinth, a city of Aehaia." This construction depends on the 
rules, 548, 649.. 



§ 98. AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

263. — ^KuxE n. An adjective agrees with. its 
substantive in gender, number, and case; as, / 

B(inu8 vir, a good man. BOnos vlros, good men. 

BOiia puella^ a good girl. Bonarum Ugum^ of good laws; 

Dulce pomum, a sweet apple. Tuia doniSj with thy gifts. 

264. — EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to all adjectives^ adjective 
pronouns, and participles ; and requires that they be in the same gender, 
number, and case, with their substantives. 250-2. It applies also, when 
the substantive is in the subject, and the adjective in the predicate. 822. 
— The word '* substantive," in this rule, includes personal and relative pro- 
nouns, and all words or phrases used as substantives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

265. — Obs, 1. Two or more substantives singular, unless 
taken separately, have an adjective plural ; as, 

Vir et puer terrtti lUpOj A man and a boy terrified by a wol£ 

266. — Obs, 2. If all the substantives be erf the same gender, 
the adjectives will be of that gender, as in the example above. 
But if the substantives are of different genders, the adjective 
takes the masculine rather than the' feminine, and the feminine 
rather than the neuter ; as, 
F&ter mihi, et mdier mortui sunt. My father and mother are dead, Tsb. 

267. — Obs, 3. But if they denote things without life, the 
adjective is commonly neuter. And, if some of the Substantives 
refer to things with life, and others to things without life, the 
adjective is either neuter, or takes the gender of the thing or 
things with life ; as, 

Zdbor voluptasque sunt disstmilia Toil and pleasure are unlike in na- 
nat&rd, ture. 
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. Nsmet et captlvi qua ad Chium The ships and captiTes which were 

capta sunt, taken at Chios. * • 

NwtMb atque militaria signa oh 9- The NumidiaDS and their military 

eurati sunt, standards were partially e(m<:«a^ 

Also, the neuter is used frequently when the nouns denoting 
things are of the same gender ; as, Postquam Ira et avaritia 
imperio potentiOra erant, Liv. 

268. — Obs, 4. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees 
with the nearest noun, and is understood to the rest; as, 
sociis et rege recepto, Virg., "Our companions and king 
being recovered" 

Note 1. — These observations may, and sometimes do, hold good, even 
when one or more of the substantives are in the ablative, and connected 
with the others by cum ; as, Filiam cumJUio aceitoa, 

269. — Obs, 5. When the substantive to which the adjective, 
or adjective pronoun, belongs may be easily supplied, it is 
frequently omitted, and the adjective, assuming its gender, 
number, and case, is often used as a substantive, and may 
have an adjective agreeing with it ; as, 

Mortdlis {hdmo), a mortal Hie (hdmo), he. 

Suphi (dii)y the gods above. Mi {hofnines), they. 

Dextra {mdnus\ the right hand. Hie (Adwio), he. 

Sinistra {m&nus), the left hand. fftec {femXna), she. 

Omnia tUia, all other (things). JP^amiZidm meus (amlcits), my Wr 

timate fnend. 

270. — Obs, 6. The adjective, especially when used as a 
predicate, without a substantive or definite object, is used in 
the neuter gender ; as, 

Triste lUpus stabUliSf The wolf is grievous to the folds. 

Vacare culpa est suave, To be free from blame is pleasant* 

Labor vincit omnia. Labor overcomes all obstacles. 

271. — Obs, 7^ Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and 
words considered merely as such, when used substantively, 
take an adjective in the neuter gender (30) ; as, . 

SUprSmum vale dixit, Ovid, He pronounced a last /artfuwZZ. 

Cras istud quando vinit, Mart^ When does that to-morrow oome? 

Excepto quod non simul esses. That you toere not present being 

Hoa., excepted. 
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272. — Ob8. 8. A substantiye is sometimes used as an adjective; as, 
popiUum late rig em (for regnantem), "a people of extensive sway;'* 
nimo (for niUltis) miles JiomdnuSf "no Roman soldier.'' Sometimes 
an adverb; as, H4ri semper lerCUas (probably for len^tas semper existena, 
or the like). Tes. So also adjectives are sometimes used as substantives ; 
as, maJdreSf " ancestors ;" amicus, ** a friend ;" summum. bonum, ** the chief 
good" (thing) ;<feo. 

273. — Obs. 9. These adjectives, primus, medius, ultimus, extrSmus, in- 
f\muSf ImuSj surr^us, suprSmus, reliquus, ccetSra, usually signify the " first 
part," the "middl6 part," <fec., of any thing, and are placed before the sub- 
stantive ; as, media nox, " the middle of the night ;" summits mons, " the 
top of the mountain." 

274. — Obs. 10. Some adjectives denoting the time or circumstances 
of an action are used in the sense of adverbs ; ma, prior vSnit, " he came 
Jirst of the two ;" prdnus cecldit, " he fell forward;" abiit subllmi4f**he 
went on highP 

275. — 06s. 11. Alius, though an adjective, is often used as a pronoun, 
and has this peculiarity of construction, that, when repeated with a different 
word in the same clause, it renders the one simple proposition to which 
it belongs equivalent to two, and it is to be so rendered ; thus, a Hud 
aliis videtur optimum, " one thing seems best to some, another seems best 
to others^ So, duo rSges, alius alid via, ille bello, hie pace, civitatem 
auxirunt, " two kings, one in one way and another in another ;"&q. Or the 
two simple sentences may be combined in a plural form ; thus, " different 
things seemed best to different persons ;" " t^wo kings, each in a different 
way ;" Ac. The same is true when a word derived from alius, such as 
aliunde, allter, alid, is put with it in the same clause ',as, aliis aliunde 
pericUtum est, "there is danger to one person frotn one source, and to an- 
other from another;'* or combined, " there is danger to different persons 
from different sources" 

276. — Obs. 12. "When alivA is repeated in a different clause, but in the 
same construction, the first is to be rendered " one," the second, " another ;" 
if plural, " some," " others ;" as, a Hud est maledicSre, aliud accusare, " it 
is one thing to rail at, another to accuse." Cro. ProferSbant alii pur- 
pUram, thus alt i, " sotnc brought forth purple, others incense." Instead 
of alii — alii, Ac, in the plural, we have sometimes pars — alii ; partim — 
alii ; sometimes alii — pars, alii — paftim, " some — otters," <fec. ; and some- 
times the first of the pair is omitted. 

This remark is* applicable to alter, remembering only that alius signifies 
ONE OF MANY ; oltcr, ONB OF TWO ; as, quorum alter^ exercltum perdtdit, alter 
vendidit, 

277. — Obs. 13. Quisque, with the superlative, is equivalent to omnis in 
the singular or plural, with the positive ; thus, optimum quisque^^omnis 
bdnus, or omnes o6ni, " every good man," or, ," all good men." With two 
BVperlatives, it expresses a sort of reciprocal comparison; as, optimum 
quidgue rariss^irnvm, " every thing is good in proportion as it is rare ;" or, 
** the best things are the rarest" 
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Exceptions. - 

278. — Exe. 1. An adjective is often put in a different gender 
or number from the substantive with which it is connected, 
tacitly referring to its meaning rather than to its form, 
or to some other word synonymous with it, or implied 
in it; as, 

Latium Capu&gue agro mulct dti^" Latium and Capua were depriyed 
of their land," i e., the people of Latium, <fec. ; Capita conjuratidnis virgit 
COBS t, — '* the heads (i. e., the leading men) of the conspiracy, «fec." 

279. — Exc. 2. A collective noun in the singular, if its verb 
is plural, has an adjective in the plural, and in the gender of 
the individuals which form the collection ; as. 

Pars in fiumen acti « w n f, "A part were forced into the .river." 
Sometimes it takes the gender of the individual in the singular ; as, par « 
arduus furlt,&Q, 

280. — Exc. 3. A plural noun or pronoun, used to denote one person, in 
comic writers, sometimes has an adjective or participle in the singular; as, 
^obis presente, " I being present" 

281. — £xc. 4. The adjective pronouns uterque, quhque, Ac, in the 
singular, are often put with nouns in the plural^ to intimate that tbe 
objects are spoken of individually and distributively ; as, Utergue e&ntm 
ex eastris exer&ltum educunt, " They lead forth, each of them, his army 
from the camp ;*' Qui s que pro se queruntur, *' They complain, each one 
for himself" Quisque, in the singular, not only distributes plural nouns, 
but is in the nominative when the plural to be distributed is in the 
ablative absolute ; as, Multia stbi quia que impervum petentlbus. 
Sall, Jug., 18; or in the accusative, as the subject of the infinitive; 

asj Affirmantes se quisqne pairiam relict Uros. Alius and 

altcT'^ are sometimes used in the same way; as, Multa conjeeta sunt 
aliud alio tevipdre. Obs. 11. In this construction, there is a kind of 
apposition. 257. 

282. — Uxc. 6. When ipse qualifies a substantive pronoun in a reflexive 
sense, in any oblique case governed by a verb or prepsition, it commonly 
takes the case of the subject of the verb in the nommative or accusative, 
instead of the case of the word which it qualifies; as, Se ipse inter- 
fecit^ "He slew himself;" Mi hi ipse faveo, "I favor myself;" Cridis 
mi hi ipsum favSref "Do you believe that I favor myself f^ ^ 
See 118-3, Note, 

283. — Exc. 6. The possessive pronoun, in any case, being equivalent 
to, and used for, the genitive of the substantive pronoun (121, (j6s. IX m 
adjective, qualifying the substantive pronoun implied in it, is put in the 
genitive; as, In nostro omnium jiHu, " Whilst all of us are in tearsf 
Meum solius vitiumy "The fault of me alone;" Nostri ipsdrum 
libiriy " Our own children ;** Mea scripta timentis. 
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§ 99. THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 

284. — Rule III. The relative qu% quce^ qnod^ 
agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
^person ; as, i 

Ego qiii scriboy I who write. 

2'u qui Upi8y Thou who readest 

Vir qui loquitur, The man who speaks. 

V\ri qui loquuntur, The men who speak. 

285. — EXPLANATION. — The antecedent is the noun or pronoun going 
before the relative to wliich it refers. Sometimes, however, the relative and 
its clause are placed before the antecedent and its claut^e. 

The infinitive mood or a part of a sentence is sometimes the antecedent} 
in which case the relative must be in the neuter gender. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

286. — Obs, 1. Strictly speaking, the relative does not agree 
"with the antecedent^ but with the ^ame word expressed or 
understood after the relative, and with which, like the adjec- 
tive, it^rees in gender^ number^ and case^ as well as person; 
thus, diem dlcunt, gud (die), &c., " they appoint a day, oh 
•which (day)," &c. Hence, in connecting the antecedent and 
relative clause, the following variety of usage occurs, viz : 

1st. The word to which the relative refers, is commonly expressed in the 
antecedent clause, and not with the relative; as, Vir s&pit qui 
pauva loquUur, " He is a wise man, who speaks little." 

2d. It is often elegantly omitted in the antecedent clause, and expressed 
with the relative, especially when the relative clause stands first ; 
as, /ft quern prlmu7n egressi aunt 1 6 cum, Troja vocdtur, i. e., idcus 
in quern, &c. 

8d. Sometimes, when greater precision is required, it is expressed in both ; 
2iA,Erant omnlno itinera duo^qutous itineribus ddmo exlre 
possent. Instead of the first substantive, the relative sometimes 
takes with it a substantive explanatory of the first ; as. Cum venis- 
tern ad Am&num, qui mons, <&c. — Non longe a 7hloHatiumfinibu8 
iU9U, qucB ci vitas (Ihlosatium) est in provineia; for, qui sunt, Ac. 
— Ante comitia, quod temp us haud longe abitat ; for, quce comi- 
tia haud, <&c. 

4th. When the reference is of a general nature, and there is no danger oi 
obscurity, the word to which the relative refers is understood in 
both clauses ; as, sunt quos Juvat collegisne, i e. sunt {homines) quos 
(homXnes) jUvctt, Ac. ; — non haheo quod te aecusem, i. e. non habeo 
id quod te accHsem. 492. 
i^o^0»— The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a. demon 
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strative pronoun in the dause following; as, de qua re audlvif earn fibi 
narrabo. In the clause preceding the relative, the demonstrative has 
sometimes the force of tdlht " such ;" and the relative, that of the corre- 
sponding qudliSy " as ;" — ^the two implying a sort of comparison ; as, lidgt^ 
iffo i 8 sum in illum^ quern tume esse vis, " Therefore, 1 am towards him, 
tuch aa you wish nie to be." Cic. 

To thi» construction may be referred such expressions as, qui tutu est 
HmoTy equivalent to, pro eo amdre qui tuus est &mor, " such is your love," 
literally, ** in accordance with such love as yours is ;" — qtue tua est be?ie- 
volentioy " such is your benevolence,** where the demonstrative is, ea^ id, 
in the sense of ** such," (123-2, b), is supplied with the antecedent un- 
derstood. 

287. — Obs, 2. a. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a preceding 
word ; as, omnes lauddre fortuncLS me as qui haberem, Ac, " all were 
praising my fortune who had," Ac, i. e.fortunas mei qui; the possessive 
meas being equivalent to the genitive of Sffo. 121, Obs. 1. Conjuravere 
pauci contra rempubticam^ de qua (sciL conjuratione, implied in conjura- 
vSre) quam brevissime potiro dlcam, "a few entered into a conspiracy 
against the republic, concerning which," Ac 

b. The relative sometimes refers, not to a particular word, but to the whole 
antecedent proposition, or the idea expressed hj it, in which case it takes 
the neuter gender ; as, Tu ilmas virtutem, quod (i. e. quam rem) valde laudo, 
Postremo, quod difficiltimum inter mortcUes, gloria invidiam vicisti. Sall^ 
Jug. Sometimes id is placed before quod referring to the same proposi- 
tion ; as, Slve, id quod constat, Plat&nis studidsus audiendi fuit. Cic. 

288. — Obs. 3. When a relative refers to one or two nouns, denoting 
th€f same object, but of dififerent genders, it majr agree with either ; as, 
Flumen est Arar quod, Ac. Here quod agrees with Jlumen, Ad flamen 
Ossum perventum est, qui, Ac. Here qui agrees with Ossum. 

289, — Obs. 4. When a word of a preceding proposition, or the pro- 
position itself, is explained by a substantive after esse, dicire, vocdre, 
habSre, Ac, the relative (or demonstrative) pronoun between them, often 
takes, by attraction, the gender and number of the explanatory substantive 
following; as, Thehoi ipsa: quod Boeotice c&put est. Liv. Idem velle 
et \dem nolle, e a demum firma amicitia est. Sall. But if the latter 
substantive is distmctive only, the relative follows the general rule ; as, 
ginus komXnum quod voeOtur Eelotes ; — ad eum lUeum, quern AmdnXr 
easpylas vdcdnt, pervSnit. 

Also the participles of such verbs, as well as the relative, take the 
gender and number of the pr»*dicate substantive when near it, or imme- 
diately after it ; as, non omnix error stultitia est die end a (for dicen.- 
dus) ; — gens universa VenSti appellati. 

290. — Obs. 5. An adjective which properly belongs to the antecedent^ 
is sometimes placed in the relative clause, agreeing with the relative. 
This is the case, especially if the adjective be a numeral, a comparative, 
or superlative; as, inter jdeos, quos incondltos jaciunt, for jdeos incondUos, 
quos, Ac, " amidst the rude jesto which they utter ;" — nocte, quam in terris 
ultimam igit, for nocte ultUndf quean, Ac, " the last night which he spent 
upcm earth." 
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2>91.—0b9, 6. When a relative refers to two or more antecedents taken 
together, it agrees with them in gender and number, in all respects as the 
adjective does with several substantives, as stated 266, 266. But, 

If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative plural takes 
the first person rather than the second, and the second person rather than 
the thirdu 

292. — Uxc. 1. The relative, sometimes, takes the gender and nimiber, 
not of the antecedent noun, but of some one synonymous with it or implied 
in it ; as, eOrum rgrum quce mortales prima putant^ " of those things which 
naen deem most important." Here quce 'seems to agree with fiegotia, con- 
sidered synonymous with rSrum. — J)dret ut eatSnia fatdle monstrum qiue. 
The antecedent i^monstrum, but quce agrees with Cleopatra, the monster 
_ intended. 

293. — Oba. T. The relatives quicunqite and quisquis are sometimes 
used instead of quiy when a general or indeJQnite term is expressed or 
understood with the antecedent; as, quce sandri pot^runt^ qudcunque 
ratiOne aanaboj equivalent to omni rcUione qudcunque (possum)^ "what 
can be cured, I wiH cure by every means I can.'* 

294. — This construction corresponds to that of the Greek octt*? (Gr. 
Gram., § 135, 7), and, like it, these relatives often represent two cases ; as, 
qitoecunque de te quiri audlvi, quacunque potui ratione placavi. Here, 
quoKunque is both the object of placavi^ and the subject of quiri ; and 
quacunque is equivalent to omni ratione qua ratione. — Quidquid tetig^rat 
aurwn Jiebat. Here quidquid stands both as the nominative to Jiebat 
and the accusative after ietig^at, and is equivalent to onine quod (eti- 
ffSrat, 4&C 

295. — Obs. 8. In the beginning of a sentence, or clause connected with 
what precedes, not by the relative itself but by quum {cum), si, autem, 
q^wniam, or other conjunctive term expressed or understood, the relative 
assumes the character of a personal or demonstrative pronoun, and, as 
such, refers to some word, clause, or circumstance, already expressed ; 
fhus» 

Ist. When the relative thus used stands instead of its noun, it is equivalent 
to et ille, et hie, et is, et illi, <fec., and may be rendered '* and he," 
" and she," " and they," <fec.-; as, qui quum admittiret, "and when 
he admitted;" — ad quem quum venissent, ^^ and when they had 
come to him;" — quem ut vldit, "as soon as he saw Am." 

2d. When the relative thus used stands mth its substantive, or has it 
understood, it is to be translated, as a demonstrative, by this, thai, 
^A^se, ^Ao«e, commonly preceded hjand; as, qui I eg at i quum 
missi essent, " and when these ambassadors had been sent ;" — ad 
qudrum initium silvdrum quum Ca^ar pervenisset, "and when 
Caesar had come to the beginning of these woods ;" — q uam quum 
Jiomandrum dux d&re nollet, " and when the Roman general would 
not grant <Aes'1(8cil. pOcem, " peace "). 

296. — To this construction belongs qvx>d, in the beginning of a sentence 
(apparently for propter ^uod, or ad quod), referring to something pre 
▼iously stated, and meamng " on account of," " with respect to," " as to, Ao, 
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tliis thing ;" as, quod diis gratias kabeo, " uiherefort f i e. on ciceowU of 
this thing), I give thanks to the gods ;' — quod acrlbis (Cic), " as to what 
you write." 

CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 

297. — Obs, 9. The relative, in respect of case, is always to 
be considered as a noun and subject to the rules which de- 
termine the case of nouns. 

298. — Exe. 2. The relative, after the manner of the Greek, is some- 
times attracted into the case of its antecedent; as, Cum &gas ahqmd 
edrum quQrum consu^Htiy <&c., for eorwa quae consuhti^ '* When you do 
any of tfiose things which you have been accustomed to do ;" kaptim 
quit us quisque poUrat elcUiSy for (iis) qvm quisque, (be., " Those things 
which each one coiild, being hastily snatched up." 

299. — JSxe. 3. The antecedent is sometimes attracted into the case 
of the relative ; as, Urbem quam statito vestra est, for urbs quam 
statuo, <fec^ *' The city which I am building is yours." 

These are Greek construetions seldom used by Latin writers. Se« 
Greek Gr., § 135, Exc. 9, 10. 

300. — Ohs, 10. The relative adjectives qiu)t^ qtiantus, qudliSj 
used in comparisons, and commonly tendered " as," are often 
construed in a manner similar to the relative (286), having 
their redditives, or corresponding adjectives tot, tantns. talis, 
expressed or understood in the antecedent clause; as, Tan tee 
multitudmis quart tarn cdpit urbs, "Of cw great a, multitude cls 
the city contains;" Fades {talis), qudlem decet esse sordrunij 
" The features, such as those of sisters ought to be." Virg. 

a. The noun, as well as the redditive, is very often omitted 
in the antecedent clause, and expressed in the relative clause 
(286-2d) ; as, Quantd potuit celeritate cucurrit, changed to the 
common form, is Tantd celeritate quantd potuit, cucurrit, 
" He ran with as much speed as he could." In this way, are to 
be explained such clauses as Quantum importunitatis habent, 
"Such arrogance have they," in full form, Pro tan to im^ 
portunitdtis quantum habent^ 

b. When the relative adjective and its redditive refer to 
different substantives, each agrees with its own. But among 
the poets, the relative sometimes agrees with the substantive 
in the antecedent clause, and not with that in its own. 

Sometimes the redditive is understood, and sometim.es the 
relative. 

Note 1. Instead of the relative adjectives quotj quantum quaHs, the oon- 
junotiozu aot atgue, uty sod the relative qui, quce, quod, in the sense of ** as " 
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are sometimes used in comparatiye ezpressions ; as, H^hioa uUi poptUi 
Jiotndni voluntate, paucU est delottts ae mihi. Cia 

Note 2. — When gtiotj qicantus, qudlis are used as interrogatiyes, thej 
htLye no corresponding antecedent term. 

301. — £!xc, 4. Instead of the ordinary construction, the 
relative adjective, with its noun, is sometimes attracted into 
the case of the relative pronoun understood, as in the follow- 
ing sentence : Si hominlbus bondrum rerum tanta cura esset, 
quanta studio petunt, Sall., Jug.; instead of quantum est 
studium quo aliena peiunt: — ^unless this be a case of anaco- 
luthon, the latter part of the sentence being expressed as if 
the former, had been, Si homines bdnas res peterent, qttanto 
studio^ &c., i. e., tanto studio quanto, &c. 300, a. 



§ 100. CONSTRlTCnON OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

302. The nominative case is used, 

1. To express the subject of a proposition; 

2. In apposition with another substantive in the nominative 

(§ 97), or predicated of it (§ 103) ; 

3. In exclamations ; as, vir fortis atque amicus! 



§ 101. THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

303. — ^RuLE IV. A Verb agrees with its nomi- 
native in number and person ; as, \ 

Ego ligo, I read. Nbs legXmus, We read. 

7u scnUSj Thou writest Voa acribUis, Ye write. 

Ille loquitur J He speaks. llli loquuntur, They speak. 

304. — EXPLANATION.—The subject of a finite verb, being a noun, a 
pronoun, an adjective used as a noun, or a gerund, is put in the nominative 
case. The subject may also be an infinitive mood or part of a sentence. To all* 
of these the rule applies, and requires that the verb be in the same number 
and person as the subject, or nominative. For person, see 86, and 118-1, 2. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

305. — Obs. 1. The nominatives igo, nos, of the first person; and fu, 
to§, of the second, ar<» firpnerallv omitted, being obvious from the tenmna- 

10 
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tion of the yerb ; also the nominatiYe of the third person, when it is an in- 
definite word, or maj be easily supplied from the context ; as, firunt^ 
" tiiey say i" Ac. 

306. — 06*. 2. The subject is also omitted when the verb expresses 
the state of the weather, or an operation of nature ; ajB,fulffUrat, ''it light- 
ens f pluitj " it rains ;" ningitj " it snows." 

307. — Oh9. 8. Impersonal verbs are usually considered as without a 
nominative. Still, they will generally be found to bear a relation to some 
circumstance, sentence, clause of a sentence, or infinitive mood, similar to 
that between a verb and its nominative ; as, delectat me atudercj ** it delights 
me to study," i e. " to study delights me ;" — misiret me tui, " I pity you," 
i e. conditio, or fortuna tut misiret m/e, *' your condition excites my pity." 
662. 

308. — Obi, 4. The verb is sometimes omitted when the nominative is 
expressed, and sometimes when it is understood ; as, nam ^go JPolyddrtu 
(sc. sum), '* for I am Polydorus;*' — omnia prcecldra rdra (sc «un^), ''all 
excellent things are rare ;" — turn ille (sc. reapondit),*^ then he replied f 
— verum hacUnus hcec (sc. dixlmua). • 

309. — Obs. 5. When the subject is an infinitive, or a clause of a sen- 
tence, the verb is in the third person singular ; and, if a compound tense, 
the participle is put in the neuter gender ;as,inc€rtum est quam longa 
nostrum cujusque vUafutura sit, " how long any of us shall live is uncer- 
tain:' 

310. — Obs, 6. The nominative is sometimes found with the infinitive, 
in which case cmpit or cceperunty or some other verb, according to the 
sense, is understood ;as, omnes invidSre miki, " every one entfied me." 
The infinitive with the nominative before it, is so common in historical 
narrative, that it is called the historical infinitive. Thus used, it is trans- 
lated as the imperfect or the perfect indefinite, for which tenses it seems 
to be used, and with which it is sometimes connected. 669. 

311. — 06a. T. Videory in the sense of " I seem," is used throughout a» 
a personal verb, but is often rendered impersonally; as, vide or esse liber^ 
**tt seems that /am free," literally, "I seem to be free." — ^Followed by the 
dative of a person, it means to thinks fancy ^ suppose, with reference to the 
word in the dative, as the subject in English ; as, vi c/« o r tibi esse, " you 
think that 1 am," literally, " / seem to you to be f — tu vidSris mihi, " I 
think that you ;" — videor illi, " he thinks that I ;" Ac In the third person 
singular, followed by an infinitive mood or connected clause, it is rendered 
impersonally, but still has the infinitive or clause for its subject See 41^' 



§ 102. SPECIAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Of agreement in Number and Person. 

312. — ^RuLE I. Two or more substantives sin- 
gular, taken togetlie^r, have a verb in the 
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plural; taken separately, the verb is trsnally 
singular ; as, ^ 

(Taken together,) 
F&ror ir&gue metitem prcBdjntant, Fury and rage hurry on my mind. 

(Taken separately,) 
8i Socrdtes aut Antistkines dic&ret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should say. 

313. — Ob9, 1. To both parts of this rule, however, and especially to 
the first, there are many exceptions. If one of the nominatives is plural, 
the verb is commonly plural. But sometimes the verb agrees with the 
nominative nearest it, and is understood to the rest, especially when each 
of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, or when they denote things 
without life ; as, Mens htim, et ration et consilium^ in seriibus est 

When the nominatives are disjunctively connected by auty neque, Ac, 
the verb is sometimes plural ; and it is always so, when the substantives 
are of different persons ; as, Quod niqrie igo, nique Coesar hahlti essh 
mu8. Cic. IlcBe si nique igoy nique tu feelmus. Teb. 

314. — Obs. 2. A substantive in the nominative singular, connected 
with another in the ablative by cum, may have a plural verb ; as,Bgmo 
cum fratre Quirlnus jUra d&bunt 

315. — Obs. 3. When the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
18 commonly plural, and takes the first person rather than the second, and 
the second rather than the third ; as, Si tu et Tullia valstis, igo et 
Cieiro valifnuSf**U you and Tullia are welly Cicero and I are well!* 

But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative, and is un- 
derstood to the rest, and always so, when the verb has different modifica» 
tioaswith each nominative; as, Bgo misirey tu felieUer vlvis, 

316. — ^EuLE II. 1. A collective noun expressing 
many as one whole, has a verb in the singular ; as, 

PopUlus me sibHaty The people hiss at me, 

8enatus in curiam v9nity The Senate came into the Senate- 

house. 

2. But when it expresses many as individuals, 
the verb must be plural ; as, 

Part epulis onirant mensaSy Part load the tables with food. 

Turba ruunt, The crowd rusk, 

Veniunt live vulgus eunt quey The fickle populace come and go. 

317. — Obs. 4. To both parts of this rule, there are also exceptions; 
and in some cases, it seems mdifferent whether the verb be in the smgular 
or plural ; sometimes both are joined with the same word ; au, Turba ex 
eo tdco dilabebatury refractUrosquA carcirem minabantur. 

318.- — Obs. 5. UterquCy quisquCy pars....parsy alitts — aliuSy and 
alter .... alter, on nocoimt of the idea of plurality involved, frequently have 
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the verb in the plural This constructian may be explained on the prin- 
ciple mentioned 281, wheie see example^ ; or 267. 



§ 103. THE PREDICATE NOMINATIVE. 

319. — ^RuLE V. The predicate substantive or 
adjective, after a verb, is put in the same case as 
the subject before it ; as, » 

Ego sum. cUscipulus, 1 am a scholar. 

7\t vocdris Joannes, Thou art called John. 

Jlla incedit reglnct. She walks (as) a queen. 

320. — EXPLANATION.— Under this rale, the nominative before the 
verb is the subject or thing spoken of; the no^iinative after It, is \,h»predicaU, 
or the thing asserted of the subject. The verb is the eopula connecting the 
one with the other, and is usually a substantive verb (171), an intransitive 
verb, or a passive verb of naming, judging, appointing, &c., which, from its 
use, is called a ccpukttive verb. 

This rule applies to the accusative and dative before, and after, the infinitive 
of copulative verbs. See Ohs, 5, 6, 7, 8, below. 

OBSERVATIONa 

321. — 06s. 1. Any copulative verb between two nominatives of dif- 
ferent numbers, commonly agrees in number with the former, or aubject; 
as, Dos est decern tcUenta, ** Her dourry is ten talents." Ter. Omnia 
ponius dran^, **AU was sea." Ovid. But sometimes with the latter oi 
predicate ; as, Amaniium Ira, amGris integratio est, ** The quarrels 
of lovers is a renewal of love," 

a. So also, when the nouns are of different genders, an adjective, adjec- 
tive pronoun, or a participle, in the predicate, comjnonly agrees with the 
subject of the verb ; as, Upptdum appelldtum est Possidonia; — 
but sometimes with the predicate; as, ^on omnia error stultitia 
dicenda est, Oia 

h. The verb esse sometimes takes an adverb in the predicate, where, in 
English, an adjective is commonly used ; as, omnia mSla abunde irant, 
" — were abundant;" — Bomdnos laxius futUros, "that the Romans 
toould be more negligent;" — ea res frustra fuit, "that was of no 
avail," 

322.-— 06s. 2. "When the predicate is an adjective, adjective proDonn, 
or participle without a substantive, it agrees with the subject before the 
verb according to Rule II (263) ; except as noticed in the same section, 
Obs. 6 (270). 

323. — Obs. 8. When the subject is of the second person, and the voca- 
tive stands before the verb, the adjective or participle will usually be in 
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the nominative, according to the rule ; as, esto t v, CcesaVf amicus; but 
sometimes it is put in the vocative ; as, Quibus^ Hector^ ab 6ri$ expec 
tate vetns (Vikg.), for expectdtus. Hence the phrase, Made virtiUe esto, 
for tnaictus. 

324. — Ob8.4. The noun ^i», commonly rendered " needful," is often 
naed as a predicate after sum ; as, dux nobis 6 pus esi^ ** a leader it 
wanted by us." 

Note 1. — Such expressions as audtvi hoc puery — rempublicam defendi 
adolescenSf — sapiens nilf&cit invUus^ belong more property to Rules L and 
IL Uian to this (251 and 263). 

325. — Obs. 5. ITie accusative or dative before the infinitive under thia 
Rule, requires the same case after it in the predicate ; as, 

Nof^mus t e esse f or tern y We know that ihcu art brave. 

Mi hi negligenti non esse Picet, I am not allowed to be negligent. 

Note 2. — In this construction, the infinitive is sometimes omitted ; afli» 
funlUnus tefortem, for essefortem^ 

326. — Obs. 6. When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the 
subject of the preceding verb, it is often omitted, in which case the pre- 
dicate after the infinitive is in the nominative agreeing with the preceding 
subject, or in the accusative agreeing with the subject of the infinitive 
understood ; as, cupio did doctusy or cupio did doctumy i. e. me did doctum, 
" I desire to be called learned.'* The first of these is a Greek construction, 
and seldom used by Latin prose writers. See Gr. Gram., § I'ZS, 8. 

327. — Obs. T. When the infinitive of such verbs has a dative before it, 
it may be followed either by a dative or an accusative ; as, licet mi hi esse 
beato;oT, licet mi hi esse beatum,"lmKjhe happy." In the first case, 
bedto agrees with mihi ; in the second, bedtum agrees with me, to be sup- 
plied as the subject of esse. Sometimes, when the sentence is indefinite, 
the dative also is understood ; as, licet esse beotnm (sc. a/kuz), ** one may 
be happy." The first of these forms also is a Greek construction. See 
Gr. Gram., § 1*75, Obs. 5. 

328. — -Obs. 8. This variety of case after the infinitive, is admissible 
only with the nominative, dative, and accusative. The other cases before 
the infinitive have the accusative after it, agreeing with the subject of the 
infinitive understood ; as, interest omnium (s e) esse bdnos 



329.— § 104. GOVERNMENT. 

1. Government is the power which one word has over another depend 
ing upon it, requiring it to be put in a certain ccue, mood^ or tense. 

2. The words subject to government are nouns and verbs. 

8. The words governing or affecting these in their case, mood, or tense, 
are nouns, acfjectiveSf pronouns, verbs, and vtords indeclinable. 
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4, To the Syntax of nouns, belongs all that part of Syntax relating to 
tKe goyemment of com. Every thing else in goyemment belongs to the 
Syntax of the yerb, § 187| et seq. 



SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

830. — In this part of Grammar, mider the term noun or tyhHantive^ is 
comprehended every thing used as such ; namely, nouns, personal pronouns, 
adjective pronouns used personally, adjectives without substantives, ge- 
runds, together wifii infinitives, and substantive clauses used as nouns. 

The construction of the oblique cases depends, in general, upon the 
particular ideas expressed by the cases* themselves, as tiiey are stated 
Na 50, or as they are mentioned hereafter, under each caseip 



§ 105. CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENITIVE. 

331. — The Ghnitive, as its name imports, with the meaning of the 
word, connects the idea of origin, and hence that of property or possession. 
It is used, in general, to limit the signification of another word, with 
which it is joined, by representing it as something originating with, 
possessed by, or relating to, that which the genitive or limiting word ex- 
presses ; and it is said to be governed by the word so limited, i, e, the 
word limited requires the word limiting it to be put m the Genitive case. 

The Genitive is governed by NounSy Adjeetivea, and Verba; and also is 
used to express circumstances oiplaee^ q\jtantity,0T degree. 



§ 106. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY NOUNS. 

332. — ^RuLE VI. One substantive governs an- 
other in the genitive, when the latter substantive 
limits the signification of the former; as,. 

Amxyr glorite, The love of glory. 

Zex naturcBy Hie law of nature. 

333. — EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the two substantives must 
be of different ngnificaiion, and the one used to restrict the meaning of the 
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other. Thns, in the first example, amoTf alone, means "love," in general ; 
but the term glories, joined with it, restricts its meaning here to a particular 
object, "glory," and bo of other examples. 

N. B. When a nonn is limited by another of the same signification, it is 
put in the same case by Sole I (251). 

OBSERVATIONa 

3S4. — Obs. 1. When the governing nomi expresses a feeling or act, Ac, 
inherent tn, or exercised hy^ the nomi. governed in the genitive, the genitive 
is said to be subjective or active. But when the governing noun denotes 
something of which the noun governed is the object, the genitive is then 
said to be objective or passive. Thus, in the phrase providentia Dei, the 
genitive is necessarily sftbjective or active, because providentia expresses 
an act or operation of which God is the subject^ and of which he cannot be 
tbe object. On the other hand, in the phrase tlmor Dei, *' the fear of God," 
the genitive JDei is necessarily objective or passive, because fbmor denotes 
a feeling in some other subject^of which God is the object, and cannot be 
the subject. Sometimes the meaning of both substantives is such, that the 
genitive may be either active or passive ; thus, when the expression &mor 
J)ei means the love which Gk)d has to us, Dei is active or subjective; but 
when it means the love which we have to QtoA, Dei is passive or objective. 
In such cases, the sense in which the genitive is used must be determined 
by the author's meaning. 

335. — Obs. 2. Hence it often happens that a noun governs two sub- 
stantives, one of which limits it sfubjectively, and the other objectively; as, 
Agamemndnis belli gloria, " Agamemnon's glory in war." Nep. Here, 
AgamemnSnis limits gloria subjectively, and beUi limits it objectively. 
So, Jllius administratio provincice, Cia 

336. — Obs, 8. The governing noun is often omitted, but only, however, 
when the expression itself readily suggests the noun to be supplied ; as, 
ad Diance, sc. cedem ; or when it can be readily supplied from the preced- 
ing or following words. 

337. — Obs. 4. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronoun governed 
by the noun, it is more common to use the possessive adjective pronoun 
agreeing with it ; as, meus p&ter, rather than p&ter mei. So also, instead 
of the genitive of a noun, a possessive adjective is sometimes used ; as, 
cattsa regia, for regis causa ; herilis filius, for JUius hiri, 

338. — Obs. 6. The dative is often used instead of the genitive, to limit 
a noun as to its object; 2A,fratri cedes, for fratris,^ the house of my 
brother i'^prcssidium reis, " a defence to the accused." For this construc- 
tion, see 880 and 881. 

839.-7-RULE VIL A substantive added to an- 
other, to express a property or quality belonging 
to it, is put in tlie genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir sumnue prudeniice, or summd prudentid, A man of great wisdom. 
Puer prdbce inddlis, or prdbd indSle, A boy of a good disposition. 
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340. — explanation:— Under this rule, tlie latter subatantive in the 
genitive or ablative must denote apart or property of the former, otherwise 
it does not belong to this rule. The latter substantive, also, has commonly. 
ah adjective joined with it as in the preceding examples, though this is not 
essential to the rale; and sometimes it is found without it ; as, JBomo nihili, 

341. — Obs. 6. There is no certain iiile by which to determine when 
the genitive is to be used, or when the ablative, though in some phrases ' 
we find the genitive only is used ; as, vtr. Imi ruhsellii, **,& person, of the 
lowest rank;" — hHiM) ntUlius stipendii^ "a man of no ezpenen.cie in war '* 
(Sall.) ; — inagni formica lab&riSy <&c. In otUers, the ablative only ; as, Ez 
bUno animOf ** Be of good courage." Sometimes both are used in the same 
sentence ; as, adoUseens eximid tpe, tummce virtntis. In prose, the ablative 
is more con^:non than the genitive. 

342. — Obs. 1. Sometimes, instead of the construction under this rule, 
the adjective is put with the former substantive; as, Vir gravitate et pru^ 
dentid prcBStans. Cic. So, Vir prcestantis ifweniir-pra^anti inffenio^—pra^ 
atans ingenio, and (poeticially)— ^r<e«ton« mgenii^ are all used. Aiid some- 
times, when the adjective takes the ease of the former substantive, the 
latter substantive, especially by the poets, is, by. a Greek construction, 
put in the accusative instead of the genitive or ablative; bb^ miles fracttu 
membra, instead of membris; — 08 humerosque sim'ilis (feo, instead 
of Ore humerisque simHis dec. For this use of the accusative, see 638. 

Ac^ectwea taken as SvhstanUves. 

343. — ^RruB VIII. An adjective in the neuter 
gender, without a substantive, governs the geni- 
tive; as, 

Mvltum pecunicBy Much money. 

Id negotii, That business. 

344. — EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the adjective, without a 
substantive expressed, is regarded as a substantive, and so, capable of being 
lunited by the genitive, as under Bule VI (882). 

345. — Obs, 8. The adjectives thus used have a partitive character, 
and are generally such as signify quantity ; multum, plus, plunimtan, Uin- 
tum, quantum ; — the pronouns hoc, id, illud, istud, guody quid, with its 
compounds ; — also summum, tddmum, extrSmum, dimidium, medium^ 
aliua, &c. To these may be added nihil, '^nothing,*' which is always a 
substantive ; and the adverbs s&tis, parum, abunde, affatim, and sometimes 
larglter, in a substantive sense ; as, nihil pretii, s&tis eloquentics, sapientiae 
parum. 596. 

Tliis ruk applies also to several neuter adjectives in the plural, used in 
a paititive sense ; as, atigusta vidrum, " the narrow parts of the road f 
opoca locorum ; antlqtu^foedSrUm ; euncta eampOrvm ; <fec 

Note. — Such adjectives, followed by a genitive, are always either in th« 
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nominatiTe or accusative ; and, -when in the accusative, are not dependent 
on a preposition. 

346. — Obt. 9. Most of these adjectives may have their substantives 
with which they agree ; but the more common construction is with tiie 
genitive ; as, tantvm tpei^ '* so much hope f — ^uid muliiris ? ** what kind 
of a woman?" — atiqutd formce ; quid hoc rei est? And sometimes the 
.genitive after these neuters is the genitive of an adjective used as a sub- 
stantive ; as, ahquid n^t, tantum 6dni, Ac. 

347. — Oba, 10. Q^od and quicquid, followed by a genitive, include 
the idea of universality ; as, quod agriy " what of land," i. e. " all the land ;" 
quiequid cttw'um, ** whatever of citizens," i. e. " all the citizens ;" quiequid 
dedrw/it ** all the gods." 

348. — Obs. 11. Opus and itsiCSy signifying "need," sometimes govern 
the genitive; as, Argenti dpus fuit, "* There was need of money " Lrv. 
' Proamii nan semper usus est, " There is not always need (jf an intro- 
duction." QuiNCT. In general, these words govern the ablative. 456. 



§ 107. GENITIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

349. — ^RuLE IX. Verbal adjectives, or such as 
imply an operation of mind, govern the genitive ; 
as, 

Avldus glories, Desirous of glory. 

Ignarus fraudis, Ignorant of fraud. 

Mhnor benefidSrum, Mindful of &vor8. 

350>--EXPLANATIO'N.— The genitive in this construction, as in § 106, 
is used to limit the application of the general term or adjective by which it is 
governed, and may be rendered by of, or, in respect of, prefixed ; thus, in the 
first example, avidus expresses the possession of desire generally ; the genitive 
gloricR limits it to a certain object, " glory ;^* and so of the other examples. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

351, — Qbs, 1. Adjectives governing the genitive under this 
rule, are: 
1st Verbals in AX; as, c&pax, Idax, flrax, f&gax, per&ieax, tinax, Ac 

2d. Participles in NS and TUS ; as, dmans, appiiens, eupims, paHens, 
impatiens, sitiens, cdlens, fugie7iSf ifUeltlgens^ metuens, tempirans, 
intempirans; consultWf doctus,'^ expertus, inexpertus, insuituSf tn- 
sMuSyAo. 

10* 
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8d. Adjectiyes denoting yarious affections of the mind ; such as, 1. Dxbdub 
and Disgust ; as, avdnis, avldus, cupHduSy atudidtuSy fastidiOtu*^ dto, 
-with many other yerbaJs in \duB and dsut. 2. Knowledge and 
Ignorance ; as, ccUHdiis, certus, eonseiii8,gnaru8,pefltu8f prOdens, Ac^ 
— igndrua, incertua, insciits, imprudens, imperltus, rUdiSj Ac 3. Me- 
MOKT or FoBGETFULNESS ; as, m^mor^ immimory Ac. 4. Cabk and 
Negligence ; as, anxiuSy curiOsua, aolicUuSy providuSy diPigens ; — in- 
curiOmSy securuSy negllgens, Ac 6. Feae and Confidence ; as, pa- 
MuSy timidiu, trepidus; — impaMuSy interrthiSy &e. 6. Guilt and 
Innocence ; as, noxiitSy reu8, suspectus, compertus ; — innoxiua, in- 
fidcens, ifi9on8y Ac 



4iQL To these, may be added many other adjectiyes of similar significatioii, 
which are limited by, or govern such genitiyes as an\miy ingenii, 
mentisy Ira, miUticBy belli, laboris, rSrum, cevi, m&rum, and fidei. 



352. — Obi. 2. Verbals in NS are used both as adjectiyes and parti- 
ciples, but usually with some difference of meaning ; as, patient atgiirUy 
"capable of bearing ooldf patient algdrem, ** actually bearing cold;" 
dmanM virt&tiSy " loving virtue," — spol^en of the disposition ; dmant virtu- 
tern, ** loving virtue," — spoken of the act So also, docttu grammafiea^ 
*" skilled in grammar ;" aoctus grammadedm, ** one who has studied gram- 
mar." 

353. — Obs, 3. Many of these adjectives vary their construc- 
tion ; so that, instead of the genitive, they sometimes take 
after them, 

Ist An infinitive clause ; as, Certus lr<, " determined to go." Ovid. Can- 
tare periti. Vmo. Anxiits quid dpus facto nt, Sall. 

2d. An accusative with a preposition ; as, avidior ad rem; animus c&pax 
adprcecepta; adfraudem eaUidus; pdtens in res bdlicHeaty Ac 

3d. An ablative with a preposition ; as, avidus in peeuniiSy *" eager in 
regard to money ;" anxius defamd ; siiper aeelihre nupeetut ; £e, 

4th. An ablative without a preposition; as, arte rOdiSf "rude in artf 
regni erimXne insons ; prcestans ingenio. 636. 

354. — Obe, 4. Some adjectives usually governing the dative, sometimea 
govern the genitive ; such as similisy dissimilis, Ac See 886. 

355. — ^EuLE X. Partitives and words placed 
partitively, comparatives, superlatives, interro- 
gatives, and some numerals, govern the genitive 
plural; as, 

Atiquis philosopJiCrunif Some one of the philosophers. 

Senior fratrumy The elder of the orothers. 

. JJocth^imus Romandrumy The most learned of the Romaoflw 

Quis noetrum / Which of us ? 

Una musarumy One of the muses. 

OctOvus sapientiunit The eighth of the wiM mea 
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356. — ^EXPLANATION.— A partUim is a word which fiignifies a part 
of any namber of persons or things, in oontradistinction to the whole. A 
word -plaoedL partUively is one which, though it does not signify Ajtartj yet 
is sometimes used to distinguish a part from the whole ; as, e!X^>€dtH milium, 
" the light armed (of the) soldiers/' The partitive, when an adjective, takes 
the gender of the whole, and governs it in the genitive plural ; or, if a Col- 
lective noun, in the genitive singular ; and in this case, the partitive takes 
the gender of the noun understood ; as, doctissimus sua cetdUs. 

357. — Obs. 6. Partitives are such words as, vllxiSy niUluSy'sdlus, aliua^ 
iUeVy uterqtie, netUer, alter, atiquis, quldam, guisquis, guicunque^ quisf 
quii quotf tot, aliquot, nonnulli, plerlqiLe, tntUti, patici, medius, «fec. 

"Words are used partitively in such expressions as the following : sup^ 
deOrum; sancte de&mm; degen^es c&num; piscium femXnce, To which 
HAd omnis, cunet'us, nemo ; as, omnes Maceddntan; nemo nostrum, 

358. — Obs. 6. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two; 
the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two ; as, major 
fratrumy "the elder of two brothers;" maxinius fratrum, "the eldest of 
(three or morej brothers.'* So also, UteTy alter, ana* neuter, generally refer 
to two ; quisy aiius, and nulluSy to more than two ; as, Uter nostrCmi i " whidi 
of us (two) ?" quis nostrum i " which of us (three or more) T Nostrum 
and vestrum are used after partitives ; seldom nostri and vestri, 

359. — Obs: 7. The partitive is sometimes understood ; as, Fies nobi- 
Hum tu qu6que fontiufifi (sc. Unus). Hok. 

360. — Obs. 8. Instead of the genitive after the partitives, the ablatiye 
is often found governed by de, e, ex, or in ; or the accusative with inter or 
ante; a&yilnus e stoXcis; ante omnes pulcherrlmus; inter rSges 
opulentisHmus. 

361. — ^RuLE XI. Adjectives of plenty or want 
govern the genitive or ablative; as,^ 

Planus IroB or ird, FuU of anger. 

Inops ratiOnis or ratidne, Void of reasoa 

- EXPLANATION.— As in Rule IX, the adjective here is a general term, 
but limited in its application by the genitive or ablative following it. 

362. — Obs. 9. Among adjectiyes denxAang plenty or want, a considerable 
yariety of construction is found. 

a. Some govern the genitive only ; as, benignus, exsors, impos, impdtenSf 
irritus, liberdlis, muniflcus, Ac 

6. Some goyem the ablative only ; as, beatus, mutUus, tumidus, turgX- 
dus. 

c. Some govern the genitive mgre frequently ; as, 4;ompo8, eonsors, ea9* 
nus, exhasres, expers, fertilia, indlgus, parcus, pauper, prodlgus, sterilia, 
prosper, insatiatus, insatiaiUlis, 

d. Some govern the ablative more frequently ; as, abundans, alisnus, 
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eanutf extorri$y flrmtUy fiBta%,friqavM^ grMSy graMtUjjejunus^infirmtu^ 
UbeTy loeuples, UetuB, maetus, niidiu, onustuB, orbu9f jpollenSf MtiOtus, temiia^ 
trunevs, vidutu, 

€, Some goyem the genitiye or ablatiye indifferentlj; v^-eoptdtui, dives, 
fecundus, firax, immunity inaniSy Inops, larguSf -modUnu, immodteua, 
nimiuSy opuUntuSy plgnuSy pdtenSy pQruSy refertuSy s&tuTy vcuMuSy fiber. 

363. — Obt. 10. Many of these adjectiveB are sometiines limited by a 
prepositioD and its case ; as, lAkus copiCmts a/rumetUo. Cic. Ab nmm r» 
'parOtm, Id. Parcua in victu, Plin. In affecfUms potentis^mut, QuiNcr. 
Piitens in rea belHeca, Liy. ^ 



§ 108. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

364. — ^RxjLE Xn. Sum governs the genitive of 
a person or thing to which its subject belongs as a 
possession, property, or duty ; as, . 

Est rSgiSy It belongs to the king. 

Ilomlnis est errarCy It is characteristic of man to err. 

365. — EXPLANATION. — The genitive in this constrnction is supposed 
to be governed by the adjective ^o^?^, or the substantive ojlcium, munus^ 
res, kegotium, opus, &c., understood. (When it is expressed, the genitive is 
governed by it according to Rule VI.) The verb is in the third person, — 
often has an infinitive or clause for its nominative, and may be rendered in 
any way by which the sense is expressed; such as, it belongs to;— it is the 
property-4he part— the duty— the pecuUarity-the character of, &o. The fol - 
lowing are examples : 

Jnsipientis est dich'e non putdram. It is the part of a fool, Ac. 
Militum est suo dUci parire. It is the duty of soldiers, Ac. 

Lattd&re se vdni est. It is the mark of a vain m ftn^ <Scc 

So the following-^.^ rre^an^w est negligee quid de se quisque sentiaL 
Cia P&n*« est Melibcei. Virg. Ifcec sunt homtnis. Tee. Pauperis est 
numerare p^us. Ovid. Temeritas est florentis cetatisy prudentia seneetiUis, 
0x0. Antlqui mOrisfuit, Vujx. 

366. — Obs, 1. Sometimes the genitive, in the predicate of a sentence, 
is goyemed by the preceding word repeated after the yerb; as, Hoe pieus 
fst (picus) Melibad; His liber est (liber) fratris. Sometimes the 
genitive depends on some general word understood, but easily supplied in 
tj>e mind; as^ ThueydfdeSy qui ejusdem (pt^isfifity so. hdmo. tUm same 
ttonstruetion is sometimes used after /o, and some other yerbs; as, Asia 
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.RomanSrufn facta esty bc provineiOy "Asia became (a possession or 
j^romnce) of uie RomanB." 

367. — Obfi. 2. Instead of the genitiye of the personal pronouns, the 
Dominatiye neuter of the possessive is commonljr used, agreeing with offi- 
cium^ mfintM, <ScCn understood ; as, twim est, " it is your dutj " instead of 
tut ; meum est, " it is my part," instead of mei. So also, instead of a geni- 
tiye of a noun, an adjective derived from it may be used ; aa, humanum 
est; regium est ; et fach-e et p&ti fortia Rom&num est. 



5. — Ohs, 3. If the verb be in the infinitive, the possessive pronoun 
must be in the accusative ; as, seio tuum esse, ** I know it is your duty f 
and if a substantive be expressed, the possessive must agree with it in 
gender, number, and case ; thus, hce partes fuSrunt ttus is equivalent to tuum 
fuit, or tttarum partium jfuit, **it was your part." 

369.— KuiiE Xni. Mis€7*€or^ miseresco^ and so- 
tdgo^ govern the genitive ; as, 

JUiserire civium tudrum, . Pity your countrymen. 
Sat&git rerum sudrum, He is busy with his own afl&iirs. 

370. — EXPLANATION.— The genitive, in this construction, has been 
supposed to be governed by such a noun as negotio^ eausay re, &c., under- 
Stood ; governed by the prepositions de, a, in, or the like ; as, miserere de 
eausd civium, <&c. We consider it better, however, to regard these genitives 
as governed directly by the verb, and expressing, as in Greek, the cause or 
origin of the feeling which the verb expresses. See Gr. Gram., § 144, 
Eule XIV. 

371. — Obs. 4. Many other verbs denoting some affection of the mind 
are sometimes followed by a genitive, denoting that with regard to which, 
or on account of which, the affection exists. These are ango, decipior, 
deHpio, discrucior, folio, foilot, fastidio, invideo, lastor, mlror, pendeo, 
stuaeo, vereory Ac. Thus, Absurde f&cis qui angas te anlmi. Plaut. Dis- 
crucior animi. Tkr. Fallebar sermOnis, Plaut. Zcetor malorum, Virq. 
These verbs have commonly a different construction, yote 2. 

Note 1. — ^The first and second of these examples resemble the peculiar 
, Greek construction, explained Gr. Grani., § 148, Obs. 2. 

372.— ^06«. 6. Several verbs, especially among the poets, are found 
with the genitive, in imitation of the Greek construction (Gr. Gram^ § 144, 
Rules XVL and XVII.). These are abstineo, deAno, desisto, guiesco, regno ; 
tHao, adipiscor, condlco, crsdo, frustror, furo, laudo, lib^o, livo, particHpo, 
prohibeo ; thus, AbstinSto irdrum. HoR, Desine quereldrum. Id, JRegnd" 
vit populorum. Id. L^as me lahorum, Plaut. 

Note 2.— 'All these verbs, however, in Obs. 4 and 6, have, for the most 
part, a different construction, being followed sometimes, as active transi- 
five verbs, by the accusative, and more frequently, by the accusative or 
ftbla1iv« withftprepositioa. 
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Sis. — ^RuLE XIV. Hecordor^ memini^ remima- 
cor^ and obliviscor^ govern the genitive or ac- 
cusative; as, 

Reeordor lectidnisy or leetiOnem^ I remember the leeson. 
Obliviwar injuricB, or injuriamy I forget an injury. 

374. — EXPLANATION.— ^Vhen these verbs are followed by an ao- 
oosative, they are considered tnvn&itive, and fall under Bnle XX. Bat when 
a genitive follows them, th^y are regarded as intransitive ; and the genitive 
denotes that in regard to which the memory, <&c., is exerdsed. 

375. — Obi. 6. These verbs are often construed with an infinitive or 
some part of a sentence, instead of the genitive or accusative ; as, Mem\ni 
vidSre virgtnem. Tee. 

376. — Obs. 1. Reeordor and memXniy signifying " to remember," are 
sometimes followed by an ablative with de. MetnUni^ signifying ** to make 
mention of^" has a genitive or an ablative with de, Ei vhiit in mentern^ 
being equivalent to recordoturj has a genitive after it ; as, Ei vinit in men- 
tern potestatia tuce. y 

N. B. For the genitive with verbs of accusing^ see § 122; — 
with verbs of valuing, § 122, R. XX VIII. ; — ^with Passive verbs, 
§ 126 ; — with Impersonal verbs, § 113 ; — ^with Adverbs, § 135; 
denoting place, § 130, 548 and 558. 



377._§ 109. CONSTRUOnON OF THE DATIVE. 

1. The Dative is used to express the remote object to tohieli any quality or 
action, or any state or condition of things tends, or to which they refer. This 
tendency is usually expressed in English by the words TO or FOR. Hence, 

2. The dative, in Xiatin, is* governed by nouns, adjectives, and verbs; or 
denotes the object to which they refer. 

8. A use of the dative of the personal pronouns, common in Greek, and 
usually called the dative redundant, has also been imitated in Latin. See 
Or. Gram., hVl, Rem, The following are examples: Qibo tantum xmi 
dfizter Shis? Vieo. Fur lani es, Plaut. TongUium mm eduxit Cia 
XJbi nunc nObis deus ille magisterf Vmo. EccctIbi SebOsus, Cia Suo 
fOBi gladio hunejugulo. — But, though the dative thus used is said to be 
redundant, still it adds something to the meaning or emphasis of the ex- 
pression, or shows that the person expressed in the dative has some rela- 
tion to, or participation in, the fact expressed ; thus, Fur mi hi es, " {In 
my opinion,) you are a thiel** 
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§ 110.— DATIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES. 

378. — ^RuLE XV. Substantives frequently go- 
vern the dative of their object ; as, -^ 

Hostis virttMiMf An enemy to virtue. 

JExiiium pecdri. Destruction to the flo<&. 

Obtetnperantia legXbtta, Obedience to the laws. 

379. — EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the governing substantive 
generally denotes an affection, or some advantage, or disadvantage, or act, 
vhich la limited, as to its object, by the dative following it, as in the pre- 
ceding examples. 

380 — 06s. 1. Eule, The dative of the possessor is governed 
by substantives denoting the thing possessed ; as, 

Mi vSnit in mentem, It came into hit mind, 

Cu i corpus porrigitur, Whose body is extended 

381. — Oh9, 2. The dative in this construction is said to be used for, or 
instead of^ the genitive, as in Bule VL There are but few instances, how- 
ever, in which the genitive under that rule could, with propriety, be 
changed for the dative On the other hand, when the dative is used, the 
genitive would fail to express So precisely the idea intended In this con- 
Btruction, the noim governing the dative is connected with a verb in such 
a way as clearly to show, that the dative is rather the^object of that which 
is expressed by the verb and noun together, than under the government 
of the noun alone. Thus, in the first example, ei denotes the person to 
whom that which is expressed by vinit in mentetn, occurred So, coijnts 
porrigttur states what was done to the person represented by cut. The 
principle of this construction will be more manifest ux>m what is stated 602. 



§ 111. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

382. — ^RuLE XVI. Adjectives signifying profit 
t)r disproflt, likeness or nnlikeness, govern thej^ 
dative; as, 

* WUia hello. Useful for war. 

SiniUia pairi, Like his father. 

883. — EXPLANATION.— The dative under this rule, like the genitive 
under Hule IX, is used to limit the meaning of the adjective to a particular 
cbject or 9ndj to which the quality expressed by it is directed. Thus, in the 
first example, vtUii means « usefol " in a general sense ; helh limits the use- 
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- fblness intended to a particular object, ** war." The dative, thus used is 
rendered by its ordinary signs to or for y but sometimes by other prepositions, 
or without a preposition, as in the last example. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
384. — Oht. 1. To this rule belong adjectives signifying : 

1st Profit, or disprofit; as, benignuSy bdmUy commddu9tfelix; — dam»68U9f 

dtms, exitiOnUffuneaiuSy <bc. 
2d. Pleasure, or jMiin ; as, aceeptuSy didcis, grdtuSy JucunduSy Icetua, suOmi ; 

— aeerbuSy amamSy ingrcUuSy molestuSy Ac. 
Sd. Friendship, or hatred ; as, cequuSy amlcuSy blanduSy cdriM, dedUw, 

fidut ;—adv€rati8y atpery crudeliSy infestuSy <{ec. 
4th. Perspicuity, or, obscurity ; as, apertuB, certu9y ccmpertuSy compieuuty 

9t6tu» ; — ambiguuSy imbitiSy ignotuSy obscuruSy <&c. 
5th. Propinquity; as, finiVimWy propioTy proximuSy propinguuSy socitu, 

vidmu, afflniSy Ac. 
6th. Fitness, or unfitness ; as, aptuiy apposHtUy habUliSy idoneusy opporiunita; 

— ineptWy in?uiblliSy importunu9y .Ac' 
•Zth. Ease, or difficulty ; as, /acl/««, livis, obvinSypexvitiS ; — dtjfftcHis, arduuSy 

gravis. Also those denoting propensity or readiness ; as, prOntis, 

procllvis, propensuSy Ac. 
8th. Equality, or inequality ; likeness, or unlikeness ; as, agtUiliSy cequce- 

vu8y paty compar; — incequdlisy impaVy dispaty diseort; — timUis, 

caniUua; — cUsaimXliSy aliSnuSy Ac 
9th. Several adjectives compounded with CON ; as, eognOius, amgruus, 

cont&nuSy convenienty contlnenSy Ac. 
10th. Verbal adjectives in BILIS ; as, amalUlUy terribUis, optabiliSy and 

the like. 

385. — Obs. 2. — Exe, The following adjectives have sometimes the 
dative after them, and sometimes the genitive ; viz : affinity simXliSy com- 
muniSy paty propritUy Jinitimua, fldue, contermXntUy sftperstea, conaciiu, 
aqvolisy contrartttSy anaadvernts; as, simHia iibiy or lui. 

386. — Obs, 8. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
take after them the accusative with ad, rather than the dative ; as, pro- 
cllvusy prGnuSy propensuSy velox, cilery tarduSy piger, Ac ; thus, Piger ad 
pcmaa. Ovid, 

387.-~-05<. 4. Adjectives signifying usefulness or fitnessy and the con- 
trary, often take the accusative with oS; as, utUis ad ntUlam reniy " good 
for nothing." . . 

388. — Obs, 6. Propior and proximus take after them the dative, or 
tiie accusative governed by a<^ understood; as, propius vero; proa^fmua 
(a</) Pompeium. 

Conseius and some other adjectives, govern the dative according to this 
rule, and, at the same time, a genitive by Rule IX. ; as^ Mens slbi eonscia 
rectiy " a mind conscious to itself of rectitude." Vibg. 

389.—- 06«, 6. Some adjectives that govern the dative, sometimea^ 
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instead of the datiye, bave an ablative with a prepoBition expressed or iin> 
derstood; as, dUcors aScum; eUiSnum nostrd amicitid, 

390. — Obs. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the 
poets ; as, Jupiter idem omnibus; InvUum qui servat, idem faeii 
oecidenti. In prose, idem is followed commonly by qui, ae, atque, ui, or 
guam, '728. 
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391. — ^RuLE XVn. All verbs govern the dative 
of the object or end, to which the action, or state f 
expressed by them, is directed ; as, 

FlnU vSnit imperio, An end has come to the empire. 

Animus ridit hosfibuSf Courage returns to the enemy. 

Tibi siris, (Un m^iSj You sow for yourself, you reap for yourself 

392. — EXPLANATION.— This rule may be considered as general, ap- 
plying to all oases in which a verb is followed by a dative. When the verb 
is transitive active, it governs its remote object in the dative, not as that 
upon which the action is exerted, bat as that to which it is directed, while, at 
the same' time, it governs also its immediate object in the accusative (501). 
If intransitive, it will be followed by a dative only. 

This rule, being applicable to all cases in which a dative follows a verb, is 
too general to be useful, as it could be applied correctly without much discri- 
mination. It will therefore be of .more advantage, when it can be done, to 
apply the special rules comprehended under it as follows : 

SPECIAL RULES, 

393. — ^I. Sum^ and its compounds, govern the 
dative (excej^t possum) ; as, 

Prcsfuit exereitui. He commanded the army. 

Debemus omnibus prodesse. We ought to do good to all, 

394. — n. The verb JEst^ signifying to he^ or to 
belong to^ governs the dative of the possessor ; as, 

Est mihi libera A book is to me, i. e. I have a book. 

Sunt mihi libri, Books are to me, i. e. I have books. 

Scio libros esse mihi, I know that books are to me, i. e. — that I have, Ac. 

395, — EXPLANATION.— In this construction, the dative expresses the 
person or thing, to or f&r which the subject spoken of, is, or exists. The 
verb wiU always be in the third person singular, or plural, in any tense, or 



^ 
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in the infinitive.— This very common Latin oonstrnotion will be rendered 
correctly into English, by the verb " have," instead of " is," &o., of which 
the word in the dative, in Latin, becomes the subject or nominative in En- 
glish, and the Latin nominative, tbe object, as is shown in the above 
examples. — For the verb ett with the gerund, see 699. 

396. — Obs. 1. The dative is used in a similar manner after flirem, 
ntppito; desum^deficiOfAc.; bb^ Pauper non est cui rerum suppitit 
HsuSf ** He is not poor to whom the use of property is supplied," i e. who 
has the use of property. Hoa. So, ai mini cauda foret — Ahest and 
deest mihi, as opposed to eat mtAi^mean, "I have not." — So, defuit ars 
vobia, — lac miki non dSfit, — nisi vlnum nobis defeciaaet, — Ac. 

Note. — An adjective, or participle, denoting willingness or unwilUngness, 
agreeing with the dative after eat, is sometimes put for a verb of like 
signification, having the word in the dative for its subject; thus, Mihi 
volenti eat^^vdlo; flU invito fuit^noluiati, <&c; aA, AHqtHd mi hi vdlenti 
est, "Hike (or wish) a thing f Allquid mihi invito est, "I dislike a 
thing." So, Qui bus bellum volentibus irat, " Wfio wiahed for 
war," Tag., Agr, 18; — Neque plebi militia Volenti esse putabdtur, 
" It was thought the Common people did not wiah for war," or, " That war 
would not be agreeable to the common people." — ^This is a Greek con- 
struction, for which see Greek Grammar, ^ 148, Obs. 3. 

397. — rH. Verbs compounded of sdtiej hene^ 
and male^ govern the dative ; as, 

Zegtbus aatiaficit. He satisfied the laws. 

BenefaeSre reipubticce, To benefit the state. 

—Obs, 2. These compounds are. often written separately, and the 
governed by the combmed force of the two words. 

399. — ^IV. Many verbs compounded with ttese 
ten prepositions ad^ ante^ con^ — in^ irvter^ 6b^ — 
post^ prcB^ sub^ and super ^ govern the dative ; as, 

Annus caeptis, Favor our undertakings. 

•400. — Verbs governing the dative under this rule are such 
as the following ; viz. 

1. Aecedo, aecreaco, aecumbo, acquieseo, adno, adnOto, adequXto, ad^iesreo^ 
adato, adstipUlor, advohor, affulgeo, alldbor, ollabGro, annuo, apparea, 
applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, aasentior^ assideo, assisto, oasuesetK 
assurgo. 

2. Antecello, anteeo, antesto, anteverto, 
8. Colludo, eoncino, conadno, eonvlvo. 

4. Jncumbo, indormio, indubfto, inkto, ingemiseo, inhcereo, insideo^ t#Mi- 
deor, inato, insisto, insudo, instUto, inviffUo, illaerpmo, UlUdo, imnUiuo^ 
immorioTy immiiror, impendeo. 
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6. InterveniOf intermleOy intercSdOy intert^ido, intetjaceo, 

6. ObrepOy oblitcto, obtreeto, obstrSpOy obmurmUro, occumbo, occurroy oe- 
eursoy obstOy obsistOy obvenio. 

7. Postf^Oy posthabeoj postponoy poatpUto, postscriboy with an accusative. 

8. Praeeidoy prceeurrOy praseoy proesideo, produeeoy prceniteOy prcsstOy prcB' 
valeo,,prceverto. 

9. SttccSdOy auceumboy sufficio, sitffrdgor, subcrescoy suboleOy subjaceo, 
tubrSpo, 

10. SuperveniOy iupereurrOy supersto. But most verbs compounded with 
SUPER govern the accusative. 

401. — Obs. 3. Some verbs compounded with aby &, exy eircuniy and 
contra ; also compounds of di and diSy meaning generally *" to ^i^er ," are 
sometimes followed by the dative. These, however, chiefly fall under 
Rule XXXL, § 126. 

402. — Obi. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of. 
the dative, take the case of the preposition, which is sometimes repeated. 
Some intransitive verbs so compounded, either take the dative, or, acquir- 
ing a transitive signification by the force of the preposition, govern the 
accusative by Rule XX. ; as, Aelvetii retiquM O alio a virtute prcece- 
dunty** The Helvetii surpass the other Oavls in bravery." 

403. — ^V. Verbs govern the dative whicli signi- 
fy to profit or hurt; — ^to favor or assist, and the 
contrary ; — ^to command and obey, to serve and 
resist; — ^to threaten anS to be angry; to trust. 

404. — EXPLANATION.— Verbs governing the dative, under this and 
the preceding rule, are always iutransitives or transitives used intransitively, 
and oonsequentiy it is applicable to the active voice only.* The dative after 
passive verbs, does not come under these rules, but belongs to § 126, 
Bale XXXIII. 

405. — Obs, 5. The verbs under this rule are sudi as the fol- 
lowing : 

1st. To profit or hurt ; as, 

• ProfiHoy prdsum, placeoy commddOy prospiciOy caveo, metuo, timeoy cons&lo, 
lor prospido. Likewise, noceOy officiOy incommddoy displiceoy <&c 

2d. To favor or assist, and the contrary ; as, 

Paveoy gratiUor, gratiflcoTy ffrdtor, ignoscOy indtUgeOy parco, adUloTy 
plaudOy blandiory lenoAnory palpory assentory subparasUor Likewise, 
auxilioTy adminietilory subveniOy suceurrOy patrocinoTy medeory medtearf 
opitulor. Likewise, derdgoy dstrahoy invideOy cemulor, 

3d. To command and obey, to serve and resist ; as, 

ImpirOy prcecipioy mando ; modSroTy for mddum ad/iibeo. Likewise, pareo, 
ausadtOy obedioy obaSquory obtempiroy niGretn gSrOy morigSrory obsecundo. 
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Likewise, /amiS/or, aervio, ituervio, ministro^ aneillor. Likewise, repuffno, 
obsto, rehtctoTj renUor, reaisto, refrOffor^ adversor. 

4th. To threaten and to be angry ; as, 

MinoTy camminor, iraseor^ tuceemeo, 

5th. To trust ; as, Fldo^ confldo^ credo, difldo. 

To these, add, nuboy exeelloy hoereo, suj^pPicOy eSdoy despSro, op^ar, pro- 
stdlor, prcevarleor; recipio, *'to promise f renuncio; retpondeo, **to 
answer," or " satisfy f tempirOf studio ; v&co, " to be at leisure for ;" eonvicior. 

Exc. — JubeOyjUvo, laxh, and offendo, govern the accusative. 

406. — Ob», 6. Many of these verbs, however, are variously construed, 
the same verb sometimes governing the dative according to this rule ; and 
sometimes, taken in a transitive sense, governing the accusative by Rule XX. 
Sometimes they are followed by an accusative with a preposition, and 
sometimes by an ablative with a preposition. Thus, impendSre atleuit or 
allqttemy or in atiqtiem, " to hang over f congruire <Uicui, cum ediqua re, 
inter w, " to agree." 

407. — 06s. 7. Many verbs, when Ihey vary their construction, vary 
their meaning also ; as, 7\meo ttbif — de tCy'—pro te^ signifies, ** I fear for 
you," L e. " for your safe^ ;" but timeo te, means, " I fear you," " I dread 
you," ConeUlo tibi, is " I consult for you," L e. *' for your safety." CensUlo 
te, means " I consult you, I ask your advice ;" and so of others. 

408. — Obs. 8. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing, instead 
of the dative, have usually the preposition ad or in with the accusatiye ; 
as, clamor it ad codum; seldom, ana chiefly with the poets, ccdo. 



§ 113. DATIVE GOVERNED BY IMPERSO^fALS. 

409. — ^RuLE XVm. An impersonal verb governs 
the dative ; as, 

Mxpidit reipubttcce, It is profitable for the stata 

410. — EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to tlie dative governed by 
the passive of all those verbs which, in the active voice, govern the dative 
only, according to Nos. 897, 899 and 408, — ^the passive of all intransi- 
tives being used only personally (228-8) ; ihus^favetttr mihij " I am favored," 
not egofaveor. When the passives of such verbs are used personaUy, then 
the verb is to be considered as used in a transitive sense. 406. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

411. — Obs. I, These verbs, potest^ coepity inctpity det^nit, debet, and 
8dlet, before the infinitive of impersonals, become impersonal aleo ; as^ non 
pdtest ersdi tibi, " you cannot be belieyei** 
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412. — Obi. 2. Some verbs are used both personallj and impersona]! j ; 
as, doleo, " I grieve ;" ddlet mihi, " it grieves me," L e. ** I grieve." So also 
verbs commouly used impersoDally sometimes have a subject in the 
nominative, and are, of course, used personally. This is the case especially 
with such nominatives as these — id^ hocy ulud^ quid, quody nihUf dec ; as, 
Nonna hae te pudentF ** Are you not ashamed of thete things?" 

413. — Obs. 3. An infinitive mood or part of a sentence is oonunonly 
joined to an impersonal verb, which, in fact, may be regarded as its sub- 
ject; as, deUctat me studere^ "it delights me to study," I e. "to 'study 
delights me " 307 and 662. 

414. — Obs. 4. The dative after impersonals is sometimes imderstood ; 
^Bt facial quod Hb^ (sc. stbi).. 

415. — Exc. I. JRefert and Interest govern the 
genitive ; as, 

Rlfert p€Uri8y It concerns my &ther. 

Interest omnium^ It is the interest of alL 

416. — But, instead of the genitives mei^ tnii^ 
euij &c., the possessives meUj tua^ sua^ nostra^ 
vestra^ are used; as, 

Non mea rSfert, It does not concern me. 

417. — Obs. 6. The case and construction of these possessives are in 
much doubt Some regard them as the accusative plural neuter agreeing 
with negoiia or commdda governed hjcui; as, nan (ad negolia) mea rS/ert, 
But as the final d, in this construction, is found in Terence to be long, 
others consider it in the ablative singular, feminine, agreeing with re or 
causa governed by in; as, in mea re non rifert; while others suppose that 
me<iy tua, &c , are abbreviations from meam^ tuam, <&c., agreeing with rem, 
and. hence the final d long. Non nostrum tanias eomponire lltes. It is 
more nianifest that refert, in which 8 is long, is not from rSfh-Oy but from 
res and firOy and means, impersonally, ** it profits,*' ** it befits," " it con- 
cerns," 4&C. Sometimes it is used personally with koCy t^ or an infinitive, 
for its subject It is equally obvious that if mea or /ua, or drua, <bc., agrees 
with some word understood, then the genitive under the rule may be 
governed by the same word, according to Rule VL ; L e. if mea rifert is 
for mea negotia, Ac, riferty then rSfert patris may be for rifert negoiia 
pawn's, whether negoiia m the accusative, or re in the ablative, be governed 
airectly by the verb, or by a preposition understood. 

418.' — Obs. 6. Instead of the genitive, these verbs sometimes take the 
accusative with a preposition ; as, rifert ad me, for rifert mea, i. e. mei. 
Sometimes they are used absolutely, without a case expressed. 

419. — ^Exc. II. These five Miseret^ pcenltet^ 
pudetj tcedet^ and plget^ govern the accusative of 
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the immediate, with the genitive of the remote 
object; as, 

Mish-et me tuiy I pity you. 

Pcenltet me peccdii, I repent of my sia 

TcBdet me vltoe, I am weary of life. 

Pudet me culpae, I am ashamed of my fault 

420. — EXPLANATION.— These examples may be rendered literally 
thus : " It grieves me on account of you," i. e. ergo^ or cauea tui ;— " It 
repents me of my sin ;" — "It wearies me of life;" — "It shames me of my 
fault." For the method of rendering impersonal verbs in a personal form, as 
in the above examples, see 22S-6. 

421. — Obs. 1. The infinitiye mood or part of a sentence may supply 
the place of the genitive ; as, pcenltet mepeccdese^or quod peccavirim. 
Non pcenltet me quantum profecirim,* Jl/t«^«^ is found with an 
accusative instead of the genitive ; &s, MenedSmi vie em mis ire t me. 
The accusative of the inmiodiate object is sometimes omitted ; as, Sceli- 
rum n bine pcenltet (sciL not). Hoa. 

. 422. — Obs, 8. The preterites of these verbs, in the passive form, go- 
vern the same cases as the active ; as, Miserltum eat me tudrum for- 
tundrum. Ter. Misereedt and miaeritur are sometimes used imper^ 
BODsMy ; SLB, Afiaereecit me tui, Ter. Miaeredtur te fratTum\ Neque 
me tui, neque tuOrum liberCrum miaerSri poteat. Cia 

423. — ^Exc. ni. Decet^ dekctat^ jiivat^ and opor- 
tet, govern the accusative of a person with the 
infinitive; as, 

Delectat me atudere^ It delights me to study. 

Non dicet te rixdrif It does not become you to scold 

424. — Oba.9, These verbs are sometimes used personally; as. Par- 
vum parva dicent Hoa. Dicet sometimes governs the dative; as, Ita 
nobia dicet. Ter. 

425. — Oba. 10. Oportet, instead of the infinitive, elegantly takes the 
subjunctive with t^, ** that," understood; as, Sibi {ut) quiaque conaUlat 
oportet, Cia When followed by the perfect participle, eaae or fuisae la 
understood, which, being supplied, makes the perfect mfinitive. • 

426. — Oba, 11. Fddlitf f^ffit, prcetirit, l&tet^ when used impersoiiaU^, 
are construed with the accusative and infinitive; B&yfvtgit me adte seri- 
hire. Cia 



§ 114. VERBS GOVERNING TWO DATIVES. 

42 T. — ^RuLE XIX. The verbs 6tbm^ do^ hcAeOj 
and some others, with the dative of the ol^ecty 
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govern also the dative of the endj or design^ 
as, 

1. -JErf miU vduptati, \ll}^^ T' ^'''' * P\^^"'^ h ^- 

•^ * ( It IB, or brmgs, a pleasure to me. 

2. Hoe mUit mihi muniri, This he sent as a present to me. 

8. DucUur honen Mi, \ It is reckoned to yon for «d honor. Le. 

' ( It 18 reckoned an honor to you. 

428. — EXPLANATION.— In these examples, it is manifest that the 
words voluptdiij kon&rif and mvniriy each express the end or des^jrn for which 
the thing spoken of, or referred to, is, is reckoned, is sent, to the ol^ect ex- 
pressed hy the other datives, mihi and tibi. See also 431. 

The verb sum, "with the dative of the end, may be variously rendered, ao- . 
cording to the sense, by such w(^s as, brings, affords, serves, &c. For, the 
sign of the dadve, is often on.itted, especially after sum, 

OBSERVATIONa 

429. — Obs, 1. Verbs governing two datives under this rule, are chiefly, 
9um,fiiretfi0t habeo, doy verto^ relinquo, tribuo, duco; and a few others. 

430. — Obs. 2. Instead of the dative of the end, the nominative after 
4St, Ac., or the accusative in apposition with the object of the preceding 
yerb, expresses the same thing ; as, Amor est exit turn pec6r%y lor exitio ; 
Se Achiili e omit em esse Mum dlcit^ for com\ti. In the first example, 
exitium is the nominative after est, by Rule V. In the second, ctmCUem is 
in apposition with se, by Rule L 

431. — Obs. 3. Intransitive verbs, such as sum,fiire, Jio, eo, currOypro- 
Jieiscory venio, cSdo, supvedUOy are followed by two dative^, as in the first 
example ; transitive verbs in the active voice, besides the two datives, 
haye an accusative expressed or understood by Rule XX., as in the second . 
example ; and in the passive voice, two datives, as in the third example, 
the one by Rule XXIX., and the other by this rule. 

432. — Obs. 4. The dative of the ol^fect (commonly a person) is often to 
be supplied ; as, est exemplo, indieioy prcesidioy usuiy <bc., sciL mihiy aheui, 
haminlbus, or some such word. SOy ponire, oppon^e, pigndriyBcil. alieui, 
** to pledge '," eanire receptuiy soil, suis militibuSy ** to sound a retreat f 
hahire cftrce, questui, odio, voluptoti, studio, (bo., scil. tUbL 

433. — Obs. 6. To this rule is sometimes referred the forms of naming, 
so common in Latin ; such as, JEst mihi nOmen Alexandro; Cu i cog^ 
nSmen lulo addUur, The construction 261 is much better. 

434. — Obs. 6. From constructionB under this rule, should be distin- 
guished those in which the second dative may be governed by another 
noun in the datiye, according to 878. 

N. B. For the dative with the accusative, see § 123. 
For the dative after Uie passive voice, see § 126. 
For the dative after particles, see 598 and 600. — After 
Hei and Vce, 453. 
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435.— § 115. CONSTRUCTION OF THE AOCUSATIVK 

1. The accusative, in Latin, is used to express the immediate ohjedt of 
a iransitiye active verb^— or, in other words, that on which its action is 
exerted, and which is affected by it 

2. It is used to express the object to which something tends or relates^ 
in which sense it is governed by a preposition, expressed or understood. 
When used to express the remote object of a transitive verb, or certain 
relatioDS of measure, distance, time, and pUce, the preposition is usualij 
omitted. 



§ 116. ACCUSATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

436. — ^RuLE XX, A transitive verb in the active 
voice, governs the accusative ; as, 

Ama Deum, Love God. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

437. — ^I. A transitive deponent verb governs 
the accusative ; as, 

Reverire parenies. Reverence your parents. 

438. — ^n. An intransitive verb may govern a 
noun of kindred signification, in the accusative ; as, 

Pugndre ptignam. To fight a battle. 

439. — EXPLANATION.— These rules apply to all verbs which have an 
accusative as their immediate object ; and that accusative may be any thing 
used substantively, whether it be a noun^ a pronoun^ an infinitive mood, or 
olatue of a sentenee, Intransitives under Rule II. are often followed by the 
ablative, with a preposition expressed or understood ; as, Ire (in) iUnSre, 
gwudtre (cum) gaitdiOj &c 

440. — Of 8. 1. Verbs signifying to name, choose, reckon, eonttiiute, and 
the like, besides the accusative of the object, take also the accusative of 
the name, office, character, Ac, ascribed to it ; as, urbem Roma m vucd- 
vit, " he called the city Rome" AH such verbs, in the passive, have the 
fame case after as before them. (820). " 

441, ^^Ob9, % Verbs commonlj intransitive, are sometimee used in a 
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transitiye sense, and are therefore followed bj an accusative under this ' 
rule ; thus, 

Taansitzvk Intransitive. 

Ahltorr&re f&mam, to dread infamy. Abhorrere a liflhuSy to be averse, <&c 

AbolSre monumenta, to abolish, <J£C. Memoria aholevit, memory failed. 

Deelin&re ietuntj to avoid a blow. Declindre loco, to remove from, Ac 

Ldhorare armay to forge arms. Lahorare mofbo, to be ilL 

' Mordri Iter, to stop. Morari in urbe, to stay in the city. 

To these may be added horrSre^ furire^ vivire^ lud^e; and verbs signi- 
^ing to taste ofy to smell of, Ac. ; as, horrSre akquid ; furore dpus ccecUs ; 
JSaechanalia vivunt ; ludSre pila; redoUre vlnum; pofdUlos Rufillus diet, 
Qorgonius hircum; mella herbam sapiunt; unguenta terrani sapiunt. 

442. — Obs. 8. The accusative, after many intransitive verbs, depends 
on a preposition understood; as, Marientem nomine clamat; Mecta 
quh'or fo rtHnas; Num i d liicrymat virgo ; Quicquid dellrant rgges, 
plectuntur Achlvi ; Stygiaa juravimus undas; Maria ambulavistetf ter- 
rain navigdssetfYjRQ.] Pascuntur vero aylva8,ld.\Ire exsequiae; 
Ibo a ml cam me am, Plaut.*; <&c In these, and similar sentences, the 
prepositions ob, propter, circa, per, ad, in, <fec, may be supplied. 

This construction of intransitive verbs is most common with the neuter 
accusatives id, quid, aliquid, quicquid, nihil, idem, illud, tantum, quantum^ 
hoc, multa, alia, panca, Ac 

443. — Obs. 4. The accusative, after many verbs, depends on 

a preposition with which they are compounded. This is the 

case, 

Ist Witii intransitive verbs; as, Gentes quce m&re illud adj&cent, 
" the nations which border, upon that sea." So, ineunt prcelium, 
adlre provinciam, transcurrire m&re, allSquor te, Ac. Tius com- 
pounded, many verbs seem to become transitive in sense, and so 
govern the accusative by this rule. In general, however, they fall 
under Rule LIL 

2d. With transitive verbs, in which case two accusatives follow— one go- 
verned by the verb, and another by the preposition ; as, Omnem 
equitdtum pontem transducit, "He leads all the cavalry 
over the bridge ;" — He llespontumm copias trajScit, Here 
also the second accusative falls under Rule LIL 

Note 1. — After most verbs, however, compounded with prepositions go- 
verning the accusative, the preposition is repeated before it ; as, Ccesar se 
ad neminem acfjunxit. 

444. — Obs. 6. a. The accusative after a transitive verb, especially if. 
a reflexive pronoun, or something indefinite or easily supplied, is some- 
times understood ; as, tum prOra avertit, scil. se ; flumina prcecipitant, sciL 
»e; faciam vUUld, sciL sacra; binefScit Silius, sciL hoc, 

b. Sometimes the verb which governs the accusative is omitted, espe- 
cially in rapid or animated discourse ; thus, the interrogative quid often 
stands alone for quid ais? quid censes i or the like. So also, quidvSroi 
quid iqitur ? quid ergo f quid inim f Quid quod, comirionly rendered 

11 
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"nay" "nay even," "but now," "moreover," may be resolved thus, Quid 
dleam de eo qudd. With quid mtUta f quid plura f ne multa, ne plura, 
sciL verba, supply dlcam ; as, Q^id dlcam muUa (verba) ? But, quid poslea / 
quid turn F and the like, may be regarded as the nominative to sequUur 
understood ; and the phrase quid ita i may be resolved by supplying the ' 
preceding verb or some part oifacio. 

445. — Obs. 6. Rule. The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence (439), is often used as the object of a transitive verb, 
instead of the accusative (665 and 670, Note) 4 as, 

Da mihi failure. Give me to deceive, 

Cupio me esse elemeniem, 1 desire to be gentle. 

8t<UtiSrunt ut naves conscen- They detenmned that they wrM 

dirent, embark. 

Note 2. — In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes, 
by a Greek idiom, put in the accusative as the object of the verb ; a8» 
Adsti Mareellum, quam tardus sit; instead of Nosti quam tardus Marcellus 
sit. So, ilium ut vlvat optant, instead of ut ille vlvat optant; or ilium 
viv^e optant. Gr. Gram^ § 150, Obs. 4, 

446. — Obs. T. A few cases occur in which the accusative is put after 
a noun derived from a verb, or the verbal adjectives in bundus ; as. Quid 
(&n hue receptio ad te est meum vlrum? "Wherefore do you re- 
ceive mn husband hither to you T Plaitt. Quid ftbi hanc additio est. 
Id. Vitabundus castra, Liv. 

447. — Ois. 8. Many verbs considered transitive in Latin, are intransi- 
tive in English, and must have a preposition supplied in translating ; as, 
Ut caveret w«,** That he should beware of me." On the other hand, 
many intransitive verbs in Latin, i. e. verbs which do not take an accusa- 
tive after them, are rendered into English by transitive verbs ; as, For- 
tUna f&vet fortibus,^ Fortune favors the brave" 

N. B. For the Accusative governed by Recordor^ &c., see 
373 ; — ^with another accusative, 508 ; — governed by preposi- 
tions, 602, 607, 608, 613 ;— denoting time, 565, R. XLL ; — 
place, 553 ; — measure or distance, 573 ; in exclamations, 451. 



§ 117. CONSTRUCTION OF THE VOCATIVE. 

448. — The vocative is used to designate the person or Ihing addreflsed, 
but forms no part of the proportion with which it stands; and it is used 
either with, or without, an interjection. 

449. — ^RuLE XXL The interjections O^Twu,^ and 
proh^ are construed with the vocative ; as, 

Oformdse puer ! O fair boy ! 
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450. — ^To these, may be added other interjections of calling or ad- 
dressing ; as, ahj au, ehern^ eheu^ ehoy ejoy hem, heu8, hui, to, ohe, and vo/i^ 
which are often followed by the Tocative : as, ffeu^ Syre^ Ohe libelle, 

451. — Oh%. 1. In ezclamationB, the person or thing wondered at, is put 
in the accusative, either with or without an interjection ; as, Me misSrunif 
or, Heu me mish^my ** Ah, wretch that I am T — sometimes in the nomina- 
tive ; a^ O virfortU atque amicus, Tek. ; Atidi tu, populits Romanus, Lrv. 

452. — Ohe, 2. The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive de- 
pending upon it remains ; as, misirce gentle, sc homines, Luoan. ^ 

453. — Obs. 8. The interjections Hei and Fob, govern the dative; to, EH 
mihi, « Ah me T Va vdbis, " Woe to you T 

454. — Obs, 4. JScce and en, usually take the nominative ; as, JEece 
ndva turba atque rixa, JEndgo, 



§ 118. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ABLATIVE, 

455. — The ablative is used in Latin generally, to express that from 
which something is separated or 'taken ; or, as that 6y or m^A which, some- 
thing is done, or exists. It is governed by nouns, adjectives, verbs, and 
prepositions, and also is used to express various relations of measure, 
distance, time, and place, <&c. 

THE ABLATIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

456.— KuLE XXn. Opiis and imtSy signifying^ 
needy require the ablative ; as, 

Sst Spus pecunid, There is need of money. 

Nunc nsus viribus, Now, there is need of strength, 

457. — EXPLANATION.— The ablative, after these nouns, is probably 
governed by a preposition, such asprOy understood. In this sense, they are 
used <Jnly with the verb sum, of which opus is sometimes the subject, and 
sometimes the predicate ; asus, the subject only. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

458. — Obs. 1. Opus, in the predicate, is commonly used as an inde- 
clinable adjective, in which case it rarely has the ablative ; m, Dux nobis 
dp us e«^, "We need a general,** Cio. So, Bices nummos mihi 6 pus esse, 
Oio.; Nobis exempt a Opus sunt, Cia In these examples, bpus, as an in- 
declinable adjective, agrees with dux, nummos, exempla, by Rule II. This 
construction is most common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is 
always used with those denoting quantity, as, Quod non Opus est, asse 
c&rum est, Cato apud Sen. 

459. — Obs. 2. Opus and usus are often joined with the perfect parti- 
ciple ; as, dpus maturaio, " need of haste ;" d^pus consulto, " need of de- 
liberation ^ iivt.f facto, " need of action." The participle has sometimes a 
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BubBtantive joined with it after djDiM; as, Mthi Uptis fuit Hirtio eonv' 
ventOy*'lt behoved me to meet vnth.Hirtius" Cia Sometiines the supine 
is joined with it-, as, Jta dictu dpus est, Teb. 

460. — Obi. 8. Opus is often followed by the infinitive, op by the sub- 
junctive with tU; aSf Slquid forte, quod ijm9 aitselriy Cicl Nunc tM 
apua e8tf€egram ut te adsimlleSy Plaut. Sonietimes it is absolutely 
without a case, or with a case understood ; as, Sic dpiu est ; Si 9pfus eat, 

, 461. — Exa Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the genitive, by 
Rule Yl.\B&, Argenti djmsfuit, " There was need of money ;" sometimea 
by an accusative, in which case aii infinitive is probably understood ; as^ 
Jruiro &ptt8 est ci bum; sciL habire, Plaut. 



§ 119. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECmVES. 

[For the ablative governed by adjectives of plenty or want^ see 861.] 

462. — ^RuLE XXin. These adjectives dignus^ 
iiidignus^ contentus^ prcedUus^ cwptua^ B;adL frehis ; 
also the participles ndtus^ satua^ ortns^ edUus^ and 
the like, denoting origin, govern the ablative ; as, 

Dignus hondre^ Worthy of honor. 

Contentus parvo. Content with littie. 

Prceditus virtute, Endued with virtue. 

Captus ociUiSj Blind (injured in his eyes). 

Fretus virlbus. Trusting in his strengui. 

Ortus reglbus, . Descended from kings. 

463. — EXPLANATION.— The ablative, after these adjectives and par- 
ticiples, is governed by some preposition understood ; as, cum, de, «, «c, in, &o. 
Sometimes it is expressed ; as, Ortus ex concubind, Sallust. 

464. — Obs. 1. Instead of the ablative, these adjectives often take aa 
infinitive, or a subjunctive clause with qui, OTut; as, Dignus amdri^ 
Viao.; Dignus qui impirety Cio, ; Non sum dignus, ut fig am p il- 
ium in pariStem, Plaut. 

465. — Exc. Dignus, indignus, and contentia, are sometimes followed 
by the genitive ; as, Dignus avdrum, Vibg. For the ablative govemed by 
adjectives of plenty or want, see 361. 



g 120.— THE ABLATIVE WITH THE COMPAKATIVE 

DEGREE. 

46G. — Rem. When two objects are compared, by means of the compa- 
rative degree, a conjunction, such as, q^tam, ac, atque, Ac, signifymg 
" than," is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted In the first, the 
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oon^truction of the case ffdls under other rules ; in the second, it fall* 
under the following ; viz. 

467. — ^EuLE XXrV. The comparative degree, % 
without a conjunction, governs the ablative ; as, 



Dulcior melle, Sweeter than honey. 

JPrcBstantior aurOf More precious than gold. 

Perennius are, More durable than brass. 

468. — ^EXPLANATION.— The ablative, under this rule, is supposed to 
be governed niore properly hjprce understood, which is sometimes expressed ; 
as, UhtisprcB ocUeriafortior, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

469. — Obs. 1. Of these two modes of comparison, the ablative without 
a conjunction is commonly used, when the object is compared with the 
subject of a proposition, or with a word in the vocative or nominative, 
addressed; as, Quid mag is est durum saxo.quid molliua unddf 
Neniinem Romanoruni eloqucntiorem fuiaae vetdrea judicdrunt Ci- 
cerone; fons \BanduMce, splendidior vitro^ Hoe. But when, 
in such a comparison, quam is used, the second substantive will be in the 
same case with the first, because, in the 'same construction ; as, Melior est 
eerta paxy quam sperota victoria (est); Meliorem esse ceriam pdcem 
pxUdtbat^ quam speratara pdcem (esse). 

Note 1. — The construction of the ablative without quam, is sometimes 
used, especially by the poets, when the first. substantive is not the subject 
of a verb; as, JSxegi monumentum cere perennius. Hoe.; Cur oil- 
vum sanguine viperlno cautius vliat? Hoe. This is always so, 
when the second object of comparison is expressed by a relative ; as. Hie 
AttiUo, quo gravidrem inimlcum non habuiy sororem in matrimonium 
dedity " He gave his sister in marriage to Attains, than whomy <fec." 

470. — Obs. 2. When the object is compared with the predicate of a 
proposition, the conjunction quam is commonly used, and then there are 
two cases. 

1st If th>^ verb after quam is not expressed, but may easily be supplied 
from the preceding clause, and if the first substantive is m the 
accusative, the second is put by attraction in the accusative also ; 
as, £!go komlnetn callidiorem vlai nemlnem quam PhormiOnem, 
instead of quam Phormio est 

2d. But if the verb after qv^m cannot be supplied from the preceding 
clause, the substantive must be in the nominative with est, fuity <bc., 
expressed ; as, i/^/Zdr^m ^uam ego sum, suppOno tlbi; }la!c sunt 
verba M. Varronis, quam fuit Clodius, doctidris ; Argentum 
reddidisti L. Carridioy homini non gratiosiori quam On. Clodius 
esty Cio. 

471.~06». 3. Quam is frequently understood after plus, minus, and 
ampliuSy *and sometimes after major, minor, and some other comparatives 
without a change of case ; as, Capia plus (quam) quinque millia nomlnumy 
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<< More than five thousand men were taken f Obifdes ne mindrea {quam) 
oetSnum dSnum annorum. 

Note, — These words are also followed by ihe ablative without quam, 
according to the rule. 

472. — Obs. 4. When the second member of a comparison is an infi- 
nitiye mood, or a part of a sentence, quam is always expressed; as, Nihil 
turpiua est quam mentlri. 

473, — Obs. 6. The comparative is often followed by the abhttive of 
the following nouns, adjectives, and participles ; viz. opinidne, spe^ expecta- 
ti6neyfide,-—dietOy sotUOj — eequoy credibUij justo ; BSjCitiua die to, iumr 
Ida €Bqti6ra plocai, Vibg. These ablatives often supply the place of a 
clause ; as, graviiu cequo, equivalent to gravius quam cequum est. 

These ablatives are sometimes omitted ; as, Liberius vivSbat, bg. aquo, 
" He lived more freely than was proper;** L e. ** He lived too fredy^ or, 
*^rather freely." 

474. — Obs. 6. When one quality is compared with another, in the same 
subject, the adjectives expressing them are both put in the positive degree 
with magis qiuun, or in the comparative connected by qtutm; as, are 
magis magna quam diffictlis. Triumphus clarior quam gror 
tiory^a, triumph more famous than acceptable" Qt. Gr. 393-3. 

475. — Obs, 7. The prepositions prcSy ante, prceter, and supra, are some- 
times used with a comparative ; as, scelire ante alios immanior omnes : 
also with a superlative ; as, ante alios earissXmus. Pro is used after 
quam, to express proportion; ba, Prcdium atrodus quam pro numiro 
pugnantium. 

476. — Obs. 8. M&gis and m^n-us joined to the positive d^ree, are 
equivalent. to the comparative; as, lUce m&gis dilecta. MUgis and 
plus joined with a comparative, only streng&en it ; as, NihU invenie* 
m&gis hoe eertius, 

477. — Obs, 9. Inferior, sometimes governs the dative ; as, vtr nvXlA 
arte cuiquam inferior; the ablative also is found, but it is usually 
followed by quam, 

478. — Obs 10. Alius is sometimes construed like comparatives, and 
sometimes, though rarely, is followed by the ablative; as, non putes 
alium sapiente bonOque beOtum, 

479. — Obs. 11. The conjunction ac, or atque, in the sense of than, is 
sometimes used after the comparative degree (728), instead of quam ; bb, 
Arctius atque hedira procBra adstringXtur ilex, Ho&. 



§ 121. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

480. — Bjjjje XXV. Verbs of plenty and scarce- 
ness, for the most part govern the ablative ; as, 

Abundat divitiis. He abounds in riches. 

O&ret omni cvlpd. He has no fault 
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481. — ^EXPLANATION.— The ablative after such verbs, Aay be go- 
Terned by a preposition understood ; — sometimes it is expressed ; as, vaeai 
a eulpd. Or it may be used to limit the verb, by showing in what respect 
its meaning is to be taken; as, "A^ adotmds in bespbot or bxohjes.'' (See 
B. XXXIV.) Instances of this construction, however, are so common as to 
warrant the rule here given. 

482. — 065. 1. Verbs of plenty are such as, Abundoy affluo, exubiro, 
redundoy suppedito, tcatio^ Ac, of want, careo^ egeo, ifuUgeo, »&», d^eior, 
destituor, Ac 

483. — Bx€. 1. £^ffeo, and indigeo, sometimes govern the genitive ; as, 
Sget cert a, "He needs money," Hoa.; Non tarn artia inct(ffent, gtuan 
labdris, Cio. So, also, some verbs denoting toJUlj to ctbound, such as, 
almneh, careOj aaturo, seaUo, 

484. — Rule XXVI. Utor^abulm^^fi'uor^f'migor^ 
potior^ vescor^ govern the ablative ; as, 

Utitur fraude, He uses deceit 

AbufUur HbriSf He abuses books. 

485. — Oba, 2. To these, add gaudeoy creor, nascor, ftdo, vivo, vicfUo, 
eonttOf laboro (" to be ill ") ; pascoTy epuloTy nXtor, Ac 

486. — Mxc, 2. Potior often governs the genitive; as, Potlri urhia, 
' ** To get possession of the city ;" Potlri rSrum (never rSbys\ " To possess 
the (£ief command." In such cases, the genitive may be governed oy im- 
perioy understood. 

487. — zExc, 3. Potior, fiingor, vescor, epulor, and pascoTy sometimes 
govern the accusative; as, Potlri urbeniy Cio.; Officiafungiy Ac; and also, 
in ancient writers, utor, abutor, and fruor, Depasco and depascor have the 
accusative always. 

N. B. For the ablative of the adjunct, see § 106, R. VIL 
—For the ablative governed by adjectives of plenty, or want^ 
§ 107, Rule XI. ; — ^by verbs of loading, binding, &c., § 126 ; — 
by passive verbs, § 126, Rule V: — by & preposition, § 136, 
R. XLIX., LI., Ul. 

For the ablative of limitation, see § 128 ; — of cause, man- 
ner, &c., § 129; — of the place wkere^ § 130, Exc. ;—^oi» 
which, § 130, 3 ; — of time when, § 131, R. XL. ; — How long^ 
R. XlAr,— of measure, § 132, R. XLII. ',--of excess, R. XLIII.; 
^-of price, § 133; — in the case absolute, § 146, R. LX. 



§ 122. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
GENITIVE. 

488.— Many transitive verbs, with the accusative of the direct object^ 
govern also another word, to which the action has an indirect or remote 
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reference,* in the genittve^ dative^ accmaiive^ or ablative^ as the nature of 
that reference may require. All yerbe under these rules, are transitiye 
yerba in the active voice, or transitive deponents. 

489. — ^RxjLE XXVn. — ^Verbs of accudng^ co7ir 
demnirig^ acquitting^ and admonishing^ govern the 
accusative of a person, with the genitive of a 
thing; as, 

Arguit mefurti^ He accuses me of theft 

Meipauin inertice condemno, I condemn myself of laziness. 

mium homicidii absolvuntf They acquit him of manslaughter 

MSfiet me officii, He admonishes me of my duty. 

490.- — To this rule belong verbs of— 

1. Accusing; as, <iccvso\ ' tigo, appello, arc€89o, anqulrOf arguo, eoarmto 
capto, incrSpOy iiierepUo, urgeo, incuso, insimulo, interrdgo, po^iUo, alligo, 
aatringOy defdro, compelh. 

2. CoNDEJcoNG ; as, damno, condemno, -infomo, nUtOf eonvineo, prehendo^ 
deprekendOf jiuhcOf plector. 

8. Acquitting ; as, ahsolvOy lihiro^ purgo, and perhaps aolvo, 

4. Admonishing ; as, moneoj admoneo, commoneo, commonrfaeio, 

491. — Obs. 1. With many of these veii)S, instead of the genitive of 
the crime or punishment, the ablative is used with, or without a preposi- 
tion; as, Accusdre de negligentid, Cic; Liber&re eulpd. Id. The 
ablatives cn-iniXne and nomine are often inserted before the genitive, 
which may be regarded as the full form of the constniction ; as, Arcessire 
atiquem crimXne ambitus, Liv. Sometimes the punishment is put 
in the accusative after ad or in ; as, Damn&re a^potna m, — t n metal- 
lum, rarely in the dative; a8» datnnOtus morti. MtUto has always 
the ablative; a&,multare poend, pecunid, exiliia, dec. 

492. — Obs, 2. AecOso, ineiUo, innmiilo, together with verbs of ad- 
monishing, instead of the genitive, are sometimes followed by the accusative, 
especially of the neuter pronouns hoc, id, illud, quod, (fee., and their plurals; 
as, Si id me fwn accUaaa, Plaut.; ^os hoc moneo, Cia; rarely by the 
accusative of nouns; as, iSic me insimulare falsum facin-ua, Plaut. 

*^ 493. — Obs. 8. Many verbs signifying to accuse, and among them some 
of the verbs enumerated under l£is rule, do not govern the genitive of the 
erime, but, as transitive active verbs, govern it m the accusative by Rule 
XX; as, arguo culpam; ejus avaritiam perfidiamque accufd' 
rat. When thus construed, t^e immediate object of condemnation is Uie 
erime; in the other construction, it is ihe person, 

494. — Oba, 4. Verbs of admonishing, instead of the genitive, are some- 
times followed by the ablative with a preposition ; as, Oro ut TererUiam 
moneatis de testamento; sometimes by an infinitive or clause; as, 
Boror mUnet succurrSre Lauao Tumum,YiB>Q.\ M&net ut auspu 
eidnea vltet, CiES.; Jmmortalia ne tperes monet annus, Hob. 
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495. — ^RuLE XXVin. Verbs of vahiing^ with 
their own case, and sometimes without a case, go- 
vern such genitives of degree as magni^ jparvi^ 
nihUi; as, 

^slimo te magni, I value you much 

Mihi stStit pluris. It cost me more. 

JSst parvi, It is of little value. 

496. — EXPLANATION.— By its own case is meant the case which the 
verb usually governs. Verbs without case, as 9um,fio^ existo^ «fec, have the , 
genitive only. The adjectives magni, parvi, &c., may agree with pretiiy 
momenti, or the like, understood, and the construction perhaps come under 
B. VII. If so, it would account for the ablative sometimes used after the 
same verbs. See 500. 

497.— Verbs of valuing are such as cBstimOy exiafimOy dOcOtfaciOy habeot 
pendeoj pUto, iaxOf sum,JiOy eonsto, t&c ; also rifert and intireat 

498. — Among the genitives of degree governed by such verbs, are the 
adjectives fanti, quantiy plUris, minSriSy magni, jUurimi, minimit partfi, 
^uantUtbetf &e.j and the substantives €L8H8,fiocci,naucitpUiyterunciiyku- 
jiUt Ac. For the genitive of price, see 582. 

499. — Obs. 5. ^gui and bdni are put in the genitive after /ac7!o and 
eonsulo ; as, cequi bonl que facto, " I take this in good part.** 

500.^ — Obs. 6. Instead of the genitive, (Bsftmo, and a few others, some- 
times take the ablative. After habeoy pHto, duco, the ablative with pro 
is common ; as,/> r o nihllo putdre, liefert and intirest, with their own 
case (415), often take nihilj or a neuter accusative, or an adverb, instead 
of the genitive, to express degree; as, me a nihil rSftrt; multv^m 
intireaU So also nihil is used with assCitno and mUror, 



§ 123. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND^ 
DATIVE. 

501. — ^RuLE XXIX. Verbs of compaHng^ giv- 
ing^ decloHng^ and taking away^ govern the ac- 
cusative and dative ; as, 

Comp&ro Virgilium HomSrOf I compare Virgil to Homer. 

Smim culque tribuXto, Give every man his own. 

Narraa fabulam aurdo, You tell a story to a deaf man. 

Eripuit me morti. He rescued me from death. 

502. — EXPLANATION.— This is a rule of very extensive application. 
When, together with the thing done (expressed by the transitive active verb 

11* 
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and its accusative), we express also the remote object to which it is done, 
that object will be put in the dative ; thus, in the above examples, the verb 
and the accusative following it, express the tohoU of that which is represented 
as done to^ or with reference tOj the object expressed in the dative ; i. e. cotJk- 
paro VirgUiumy expresses all here said to be done {Bimiero) to Homer, " I 
compare Virgil to him.'' Narrae/abidam expresses all here said to be done 
(surdo) to the deaf man, " you tell a story to him ;*' and so eripuU me, to- 
gether, express what is here done (morti) to death, ** he rescued me from 
it;" ahd so of other examples. See this more fully illustrated, Gr. Gram., 
S 152, Obs. 8. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

503. — Ob8. 1. Verbs of comparing and taking away, and some others^ 
instead of the dative, often take a preposition and its case ; as, Compardre 
Unam rem cum alidy — ad altam, — res inter se, JEripuit fn« 
morti t — mortCj — a, or ex morte, Ac 

504. — Obs, 2. Instead of the accusative, these verbs have frequently 
an infinitive mood or a part of a sentence ; as, Da mihi falli re, Jieddes 
mihi dulee Idquij &Q,, HoR.; JPerfaeile faetu e98e illia pr^ 
bat ; Itemqve Dumnorigiy ut Idem eonarStur permadet^Cjss. This 
construction is especisdly common with such verbs as ato, dleOj inquam, 
pereuadeoy respondeo, Ac, when the thing said, replied, Ac, though a sen- 
tence or a paragraph, is to be regarded as the^accusative, and the^ord 
' denoting the person or persons to whom said, is put in the dative. 

505. — Obs. 8. Several verbs governing the accusative and dative aro 
often construed differently; as, circumd&re mcenia oppldo, or opptcUim 
mcenlbus, " to surround a city with walls ;" intercludere commeOtum alicui, 
or aft^-MWicomwca^M, "to intercept one's provisions ;" induire, exuire vestem 
sibi, or, se vesti. So the following, Uhiversos firumento dondvity Nep. ; and 
Praidam militibus donat, Cjes. ; A^erg^e siUe carries, or, aspergh'e sdlem 
carrCibus, Plin. 

'506. — Obs, A:. The accusative is sometimes understood; as, N-Mrt 
alicui (sc se.), Ced&re aUcui (sc Idcum), detrahire alicui (sc lavdem), Ac 

507. — Obs. 6. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing, instead 
of the dative, bave an accusative after them, with the preposition ad; aB, 
Ad prcetOrem hornXnem traxit 



§ 124. VERBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

' 508. — ^RuLE XXX. Verbs of dshing,, and t&ichr 
ing^ govern two accnsatives, the one of a person, 
and the other of a thing ; as, ' 

PosiAmus te pdeem. We beg peace of thee. 

Docuit me grammaHcamj He tai^t me grammar. 
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509. — EXPLANATION.— The first accusative, under this rule, belongs 
to Kule XX., the second may be governed by a preposition understood ; or 
the reason of this rule may be, that most of the verbs under it, admit either 
of the nouns after them, as their immediate object. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

510. — Obs. 1. Verbs of asking, which govern two accusatives, ^e 
rdgoj 6ro, ex&ro, obsecro, pr^or, posco, reposco, JiagUo, Ac.; of teaching, 
doeeo, edoceo, d^Soceo, erudio. To these, may be added, eilo^ to concQ^ ; as, 
AntigHtms Iter omnes cSlat^ Nep. For two accusatives after verbs of 
naming, choosing, (fee, see 440. 

511. — Oba. 2. Verbs of asking, instead of the accusative of the person, 
often take the ablative with ab or ex; ^as, Veniofn arSmits ab ip so. So, 
also, instead of the accusative of the thing, many verbs, both of asking and 
teaching, sometimes take the ablative with de; as, De it in ire hostiwn 
tenOtum eddcety Sall. ; Sic igo ie eiadem de rSbus interrdgem, 

512. — 06a. 3. Some verbs of asking and teaching, are never followed 
by two accusatives, but by tie ablative of the person, Witii a preposition ; 
Buch as, exigo, pHo, qucero, scUor^ sciacUory and the following verbs of 
teaching, viz. : imbuOy inatituOy insiruoy and some o£hers, are followed by 
tl\e ablative of the thing, sometimes with, and sometimes without, a pre- 
position ; and sometimes they are otherwise construed. 

513. — Obs. 4. Many other transitive active verbs, frequently, besides 
the accusative of a person, take also an accusative of nihil, or of the neuter 
pronouns, hoCy idy guidy or of adjectives of quantity; as, Fabius ea me 
monuity Cia; Nee te id consulOy Id. These Verbs, however, in their 
signification, generally resemble verbs under this rule ; or the accusative 
of the thing may be governed by a preposition understood. 



§ 125. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
ABLATIVE. 

614. — ^RxjLE XXXI. Verbs of hading^ hindinffj 
dothing^ depriving^ and their contraries, govern 
the accusative and ablative ; as, 

Onirat ndves auro, He loads the ships with gold. 

515, ^EXPLANATION.— The accusative under this rule belongs to 

Bnle XX. The ablative may be governed by a preposition understood 

OBSERVATIONS. 
515. — 05, 1. Verbs of loading are oniroy cumiUOy primOy oppfimo, 
ohruoy iinpleo, erpUoy cwnpleo ;— of unloading, lh)o, exoniroy Ac ;— of bmd- 
i^, ilMH^^VigOyCmgo^dmnncio, impedio, irrettOy tUaqueo, itc;-of loo.- 
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iuff, 9oivo, exsolvOj lib^Oy laxo, expedio^ Ac.;— of depriving, prlvo^ nudo, 
oroOf tpoliOf frando, etnungo ;^-of clotiiiDg, veatioj amicio, induo, cingo, 
UgOy velo, cor&no ; — of unclothing, €xvx>y disdngo^ Ac. 

To these may. be added many other verbs, such as muto, dono, muniroy 
remunirOt communlco, pasco, beoy impertioTy dignor, afficioy prosiquoTy assih 
quoTy tpargOy obleetOy Ac.,.'with which, however^ in many cases, the ablative 
may come iSnder Rules XXXIV. and XXXV^ 

517. — Obs. 2. These verbs are sometunes followed *by the ablative 
with a preposition expressed ; as. Solvere ahquem ex catSniSy Cio. The 
ablatisre is sometimes understood ; as, eomplet nOveSy sc. v tr t «, Vibo. 

518. — Obs, 8. Several of these verbs denoting to fill, likewise govern 
the genitive ; as, Adolescentem sues temeritdtia impiety " He fills the 
youl£ with his own rcLshneas^ Some of them also vary their construction ; 
as, induit ae veaCibuay or, veatea tHhi; Abdic&re magiatrOtumy Sall. ; Abdicdre 
96 magiatrOtUy Cia See 506. 



§ 126. CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 

619. — KuLE XXXn. Verbs that govern two 
cases in the active voice, govern the latter of 
these in the passive ; as, 

Aecuaor fu rtL ^ I am accused of tluft 

Virgiliua compardtur Homero. Virgil is compared to Homer, 

Doceor gramma ti cam, I am taught grammar, 

Ndvia onerdtur auro. The ship is loaded with gold. 

This rule may be subdivided into the five following, which will be much 
more convenient in practice, than the general rule. 

520. — I. Verbs of accusing, condemning'^ acquitting, and ad- 
monishing, in the passive, govern the Genitive. 

521. — ^11. Verbs of valuing, in the passive, govern such 
genitives as magni, parvi, nihili, &c. 

522. — III. Verbs of comparing, giving, declaring and taking 
away, in the passive, govern the dative. 

523. — IV. Verbs of asking, and teaching, in the passive, 
govern the accusative. 

524. — V. Verbs of loading, binding, clothing, depriving, and 
their contraries, in the passive, govern the ablative. 

525. — EXPLAls ATION — ^This rule applies to the passives of all verba 
under Eules XXVII. to XXXI. inclusive. In all of these, the " latter coae*» 
IB that which, with the active voice, expresses the remot4, and never the «fi»> 
mediate object of the verb. In all constructions under tliia rule, it must be 
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noticed, that that which was, or would be, the accusative after the verb in 
the active voice, must be its nominative in the passive, otherwise the con- 
struction does not belong to this rule. Thus, active, Narraa fabulam 
turdc; passive, Narrdtur f alula eurdo. Here, fabulam^ the direct object 
of narraa^ is changed into the nominative or subject oinarratmr; and surdo 
remains the same in both sentences. The " latter case," in other words, the 
remote otject of the active voice is never, in Latin, converted into the 
Rubject of the passive, except in a few instances, which are manifest Grse- 
dsms. See Greek Gram., § 154, Obs. 2.^ In English, however, there are 
some expressions in which this is allowed. See An. & Pr. Eng. Gr., 814. 

Hence, where, in some cases, the Greek and the English idioms admit 
of two forms of expression, the Latin admits of only one, e. g. " This was 
told to me," or, *'I was told this," is rendered into Latin by the first form : 
thus, Sbc mihi dici/um eat. But we cannot say, according to the second 
form, Soc diet^is sum, 

526. — Exc. to R. Y. In poetical language, witli the passive verbs. «n- 
dnoTj amicioTj cingor, accingor, exuor, diadngoTf the accusative of the 
article of dress, &c., is often used, instead of tiie ablative. Thus, instead 
of induor veste, the poets frequently say, induor vest em. Hence the 
expressions, TnduXtur fa eiem cultum que Diance, Ovid ; Induilurque 
aurea aaelli, Id. ; InutUe ferrum cingitur, Vieg. ; PuiH lofoo mspensi 
locUlos tahulamqui lacerto, Hoe. This resembles the Greek ac- 
cusative, 638, 689. 

527. — Obs. 1. When the active voice is followed by three cases (431), 
the passive has the two last ; as, hoc missum est mini muniri," this 
■was sent a« a present to me," Here mww^e is the dative of the end, 
R XIX. 

628. — ^RuLE XXXni. Passive verbs frequently 
govern tlie dative of tlie doer ; as, 

Vix audior ulli, I am scarcely heard by any one, 

ScribSris Vario, You shall be described by Varius. 

■KT 11 ' j,A 'i' , $ None of your sisters have been 

Jfulla audUa m%h% sordrum, j ^^^^^ J^^ ^^ 

529. — EXPLANATION.— This construction is used chiefly by the poets, 
and by them, as a substitute for another still more common; namely, that the 
voluntary agent, after the passive voice, is put in the ablative with a, or ad, 
and so comes under Eule XLIX. as (in the active voice), Clodiiis me diligU, 
"Olodiias loves me;" (in the passive), A Clodio diligor, "I am loved by 
Clodius." The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, colUurlinigerd turbd, 

530. — Obs. 2. After passive verbs, the principal agent or actor is 
usually expressed in the ablative with the preposition a or a6 ; as, laudd- 
tur ab his, culpatur ab i / ^ i «," he is praised 6y ^A«««, he is blamed 
by those,*' But> • 

The secondary agent, means, or instrument, after transitive verbs in the 
active op passive voice, op after intransitive verbs, is put in the accusative 
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•with per ; as, Per Thratybulum Lyd JUiunif ab ex^cUu recipUur, 
Nep. ; but oftener in the ablative, by Rule XXXV. 

531. — Obs. 3. The passive participle in dus has the agent or doer al-. 
most always in the dative ; and besides, when it agrees with the subject 
of a sentence, conveys the idea of obligation or necessity; as, Shnel 
omnibus calcanda est via Z^/i, "l?ie way of death (is to be,i.e.) 
must once be trod by all" Hoe.; Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, 
" Diligence must be used by us " (i. e. we must use diligence), Cia ; CcssUri 
omnia uno tempore irant agenda^ "All things had to be done by 
Coisar at one time." 182-6. 

532. — Obs. 4. The accusative of place or time^ after intransitiYes in 
the passive voice, is not governed by the verb, but by a preposition under- 
stood, or comes under other rules ; as, Hur AthinaSy Rule XXXVIL ; 
pugndtum est biduum^ R. XLL; dormitnr totam noctem^ R. XLL 
we find, however, Tota mihi dormltur hyems ; Noctes eigilantur amaras ; 
Oce&nus adUur, Tag 



§ 127. CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

533. — In order to express some cmcuHSTANCE connected with the idea 
of the simple sentence, words and phrases are bften thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence in an adverbial manner, and which do not depend 
for their case on any word in the sentence to which they belong, but on a 
preposition, or adverb, or other word, understood; or are, by conmKiD 
usage, put in a particular case in certain cirmmstances, without goveni- 
ment or dependence om any words either expressed or understood. 

To this may be referred circumstances : 1. Of limitation ; — 2. Of cauge^ 
manner y Ac. ; — 8. Of place ; — 4. Of time ; — 5. Of measure ; — 6. Of price ; 
as follows. 



§ 128. CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIMITATION. 

534. — A particular qualification of a general expression,, made m 
English by the phrase " in respect of)" " with regard to," is expressed ia 
Latin by the ablative, or, more briefly as follows : 

635. — KuLE XXXIV. Me^pect wJierdn^ 2in^ ihQ 
part affected are expressed in th^ ablative ; as, 

Pietate JUiuSy In ejection a son. 

Jure perltus. Skilled in /aw. 

Pedibus cBger, Lame in his feet. 

536. — EXPLANATION.— Tbe ablative, under tnis rule, is used, to limit 
the signification of nouns, adjectives, and verb^ ^^ may be variouBly 
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rendered to express the nature of the llmitfttion intended ; as, i», tf» respect 
q^j with respect to, with regard to, &c. 

537. — Obs. 1. The part affected, after adjectives and verbs, belongs to 
this rule, containing, as it does, a similar limitation of a general expres- 
sion, as in the last of the examples above. The following are of a similar 
character: Anxitu animo, Tao.; Crlne ruber; ore niger, Mart.; 
Contremisco totd mente et omrCihika artubuSf Cia; Animdque et 
eorpdre torpet, Hoe. 

538. — Sxc. 1. The part affected, in imitation of a Greek construction, 
is ^metimes expressed in the accusative ; as, Nudus membra^ " Bare 
as to his limbs" Viao. So, sibXla coll a tumentem. Id; expliri 
mentem nequit^ Idw, fractus membra. Hob.; tempHra cifietuSf 
ViRO. This construction is in imitation of the Greek. See Gr. Gram., 
§ 167, Obs. 1. 

539. — I^xc. 2. In like manner, a noun or pronoun, denoting 
that in regard to which, or with respect to which, any thing is, 
is said, or is done, is sometimes ppt in the accusative ; as, 
Nunc ill OS qui in urbe remans&^nt, " Now, in regard to those 
who remained in the city;" Quod reUquum est^ "^« to that 
which remains." 

This construction is quite common with such accusatives as id, hoc, 
aliquid, retlqtia, ccstira, magnam partem, maxtmam partem, and the like ; 
as, rellgua simtlis; ccstira egregivm; meoslibros magnam par- 
tem amlsi, Axx, In such constructions, ad, meaning ** in reg^ard to,^ ** in 
reelect o^ *" as to,** (Andrews* Lexicon, D. 1), is probably understood. 

540. — Hxc. 3. After certain adjectives and verbs denoting 
an affection or state of mind, respect wherein^ or the part 
affected^ is, in imitation of the Greek, expressed in the genitive; 
OS, integer vl toe ; diperstLs morum; discrueior animij antmi 
pendeo; recreObar antmi. See also 371. 

541. — Obs. 2. To this rule may be referred the matter of which any 
thing is made ; as, csre cavo elypeus, " a shield of hollow brass.** But here 
the preposition is commonly expressed; as, templum de marmdre. In 
imitation of the Greeks, the matter is sometimes put in the genitive ; as, 
eraiSres argenti, ** goblets of silver." Gr. Gram., § 166, Obs. 3. 



§ 129. THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, MANNER, &c. 

542. — ^RuLB XXXV. The ccmse^ manner^ mecme, 
and inatmment^ are put in the ablative ; as, 

Falleo mitu, I am pale for fear, 

Tgcitsuomore, Ue did it after his own way, 

Auro ostrSque dedkri. Decked with gold and purple, 

8criboeal4mor 1 wAU with a pen. 
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543. — ^EXPLANATION.--The ablative, in this rule, is probably govern- 
ed by a preposition understood,— «s there are nameroas instances in which 
the preposition is expressed. The catue will be known by putting the ques- 
tion, *f Why ?" or " Wherefore ?" the manner , by " How ?" the meana^ by 
"By what means K" the instrument, by " Wherewith ?" 

544.-^ — 06«. 1. The cause sometimes takes the prepositions per, ^ 
ier, oh, with the accusative ; or de, e, eXy prce, with the ablative ; as, ( 
pulsus per invidiam; fessus de vid. 

545. — Obs. 2. The manner is sometimes expressed by a, ah, cum, de, 
ex, per ; as, de m&re suo ; — ^the means frequently by per, and cvm ; as, cum 
meis copiis omnibus vexavi Amanienses. See 630. 

546. — Obs, 3. The instrument^ properly so called, seldom admits a 
preposition, though, among the poets, a, a6, de, sub, are sometimes used , 
a&, peciHra trajectus ab ense; exereere sdlum sub vomire. 



§ 130. aRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE. 

547. — ^The circumstances of place may be reduced to four particulars: 
1. The place taker e, or in which ; — 2. The place, whither, or to which ;^ 
3. The place whence, or from which; — i. The place by, or through which. 

N. B. The following rules respecting place, refer chiefly to the nomei 
of towns. Sometimes, though very seldom, the names of countries, pro> 
vinces, islands, Aei, are construed in the same way. ' With these, hdweyer, 
the preposition is conmibnly added. 

1. The place wheee, or in which. 

648. — ^RuLE XXXVI. The name of a town, de- 
noting the place where^ or, in wJiich^ is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

VtxURQmcB, He lived a^ -RowMJ. ■ 

Mortuusest Mileti, He died a^ ift/«fiM. 

549. — ^Exc. But if the name of the town wJiere^ 
or in which^ is of the third declension,- or plural 
number, it is expressed in the ablative ; as, 

Habitat Carthaglne, He dwells at Carthage, 

Studuit AthSnis, He studied at Athens^ 

550. — Obs:!. yfhen the name of a town is joined with an adjective, 

or common noun in apposition, a preposition is commonly added; as, lUma 

in celebri urbe; or, f» Romce cetebn urbe; or, in R&md celebri tPrbe; or 

W)m%^m^%, Romqs.celebri urbe, 262. 

'Note, — ^In this oonstructioD, the name of a town, in the third deolensioo, 
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frequently has the ablative smgular in t; as, Hahittxt Cartliagini, FtOre 
SicySni jamdiu J^ionysia^ Plaut.; Tiburi geniiuSf Sdet. 

551. — Oha. 2. The nairc of the town where^ or in which, is sometimeB, 
though rarely, put iu the ablative when it is of the first or second dedeu' 
sion ; as, 7'y r o rex decessit, for 2)/riy " The king died (U Tyre" Just. ; Hujtu 
exemplar Romd nvXlum habemus, Vrrauv. 

552. — Obs, 8. The preposition in is sometimes expressed before the 
ablative; as, 7n PhiJippis quldam nuncidvit, Suet. At, or near sl 

?lace is expressed by adj or &pud with the accusative ; as, oc^ or Hpud 
\-ojam, " at, or near Troy." 

2. 27ie place whither, or to which. 

553. — ^RuLE XXXVn. The name of a town 
denoting tlie place whither, or to which, is put in 
the accusative; as, 

VSnit Rdmam, He came to Rome. 

Frofectin eat AthgnaSf He went to Athens. 

554. — Obs. 4. Among the poets, the town to which is sometimes put 
in the dative ; as, CarthayXni. nuncios ndttamy Hor. 

555. — Obs. 6. After verbs ef telling, and giving, when motion to is 
implied, the name of a town is sometimes put m the accusative ; as, R 6- 
mam erat nunciatum, " The report was carried to Rome ;" Me ssanam 
liliras d^L 

3. The place whence, or from which. 

556.— Rule XXXVIII. The name of a town 
whence or from which, by or through which^ is 
put in the ablative ; as, 

Discessit Corintho, He departed from Corinth. 

Laodiced Iter fidt. He went through Zaodicea. 

557. — Obs. 6. The place by or through which, however, is commonly 
put in the accusative with per ; ba. Per Th Sbas iterfgcit, Nkp. 

4. Domua and ms. 

558. — ^RuLE XXXIX. Domus and rus are 
construed in the same way as names of towns ; as, 

MSnet ddmi(64S), "He BtajB at home, 

Ddmum revertUur (663), He returns home. 

DSmo arcessltus sum (566), I am called from home. 

So also: 

Vlvit rare or rfirt (648), He lives in the country. 

Abiit rtt«(663), Ue ia gone to the country. 

Rediit r fire (666), He haa returned /ro7» M« coiiw<»y. 
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559. — Obs, 7. ffUmiy mUiticB, and belli, are likewise constmed in the 
genitive like names of towns; ai, j&eet hUmiy **h.e lies on the ground;" 
dSmi et militioB (or belli), " at home or abroad." 

560. — Obs. 8. When ddmus is joined with an adjective, the.prepositi(xi 
is commonly used; as, in ddmo paternd. So, ad dbmum patemam, ex 
dSmo palemd, — Except with metiSj tuus, suiu, noster, vester, regius, and 
alienus ; then it follows the rule. When dSmtu has another substantive 
after it in the genitive, it may be with, or without^ a preposition ; as, de- 
preketuus est ddmi, ddmo, or in ddmo Cces&ris, 

561. — Obs. 9. Eiu, and rure, in the singular, joined with an adjectiv<s 
are used with, or without, a preposition. But rurcit in the plural, is never 
without it 

562. — Obs, 10. The names of countries, provinces, and all other places 
except towns, are commonly construed with a preposition ; as, ndius i n 
Jtalid; abiii in Italiam; rediit ex Jtalid; transit per Ita- 
l f a m, Ac A few cases occur, however, in which names of countries, pro- 
vinces, <&c., are construed like the names of towns, without a preposition* 
as, Pompeius Oypri vUus est, <kc^ CiBS. 

563. — PUoy " I seek,*' or " go to," always governs the accusative as a 
transitive active verb, without a preposition ; as, Fetlvit Egyptum, " He 
went to Egypt" 

564. — Obs. 11. The word containing an answer to the question 
whither? is often put by the poets in the accusative without a preposition; 
as, Speluncam Dido ditx et Trojanus eandem dSveniunt, Ynta. Likewise, the 
answer to the question where? or whence? in the ablative, without a pre- 
position; as, Silvisqite ag risque viisque corpora foeda jiUent. So, 
cad&re nnbibus; descendire eoelo; currus careerXbus missi. See 611. 



§ 131. CIRCUMSTANCES OF TIME. 

665. — ^RuLE XL. Time wJien^ is put in tlie 
aWative; as, 

Venit hdrd teriid, He came at the third hour. 

Rule XLI. Time how long^ is put in the accu- 
sative, or ablative ; as, v 

Mansit paitcos dies. He staid a few days. 

Sex menslbus abfuit, He was absent six months. 

566. — EXPLANATION.— A precise period pr point of time, is usually 
put in the ablative,— continuance of time, not marked with precision, for the 
most port, in the accusative. 

567. — Kote. — It must be observed here, that the jootn/ of time under 
this rule, must c<»ncide with the time of the verb with which it is o(»meet- 
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ed ; otherwise, the rule does not hold good ; — ^thus, ** He inyited me to dine 
-with him next day," is properly rendered under this rule : ISScum postiro 
die ut pratulirem invitdvit; because poaUro die and praruUrem are 
ootemporary. But, if we change the verb prandirem for a noun, postirQ 
die wiU not do in the ablative, but must be changed thus ; ad prandium 
me intfitovit in posUrum diem, Postiro die^ m this sentence, would 
mean that the invitation was given next day, and would l^e rendered, in 
English, •* Next day, he invited me to dinner. 

OBSERVATIONa 

568. — Ohe. 1. All the circumstances of time are often expressed with 
a preposition ; such as, tn, de, ad, ante, circa, per, <&c. Sometimes ad, or 
ciren, is understood before hoc, illud, id, isthue, with astdlis, tempdriSf 
her€^ 4^0., following in- the genitive ; as, (ad) id tempdrie, for eo tempore, Ac 

569. — Obe. 2. Precise time, before or after another fixed time, is, ex 
pressed by ante, or post, regarded as adverbs, either with the accusative 
or ablative ; as, aliquot ante annos ; paticis ante diebus ; paueoe post dies, <tcc 

570. — Sometimes quam, with a verb, is added to ante, or poet ; as, 
Paucis vost diebue quam Luca discessirat, ''A few days after he had 
departea from Luca." Sometimes |?o«< is omitted before ^t<am; zs, Die 
vigesimd quam creatue irat. 

57 i. — 06«. 3. Instead of postquam, we sometimes find ex quo, or 
quuTn, or a relative agreeing with the preceding ablative ; as, Octo digbits 
qui bus has litiras d&bam, ** Eight days after I gave these letters." 

572. — Obs, 4. The adverb abhinc is used to express past time, joined 
. with the accusative or ablative, without a preposition ; as, Factum est a 6- 
hine biennio, or biennium, ** It was done two years agoP 



§ 132. CIRCUMSTANCES OF MEASURE. 

573, — ^KuLE XTiTT. Measv/re or distance is put 
in the accusative, and sometimes in the ablar 
tive; as, 

Mams est dicem pSdes altus. The wall is ten feet high. 

(Trbs dietat tryinta millia, ot),^^^ , ^^^^^ ^ . 

trtfftnta mtllibus passuwn, ) . 

Iter,OTitinire unitu diii. One day's journey. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

574. — Obs. 1. The accusative or abj^tive of measure, is put after such 
adjectives, and verbs of dimension, as longus, lotus, crassus, profundus, 
altus; P&tet, porriffttur, emXnet, ic. The names of measure are pes, 
eubfUus, ulnus, digitus, palmus, mille passuum, a mile, dec. 

575. — Obs. 2. The accusative or ablative of distance, is used only 
after verbs which express motion or distance ; as, eo, eurro, dOeo, absum^ 
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dUto, 4&C. The accusative, imder this rale, nmj be goyemed by ad or per, 
uoderstood, and the ablative by a, or ab, 

576. — Ob». 3. When the measure of more things than one is expressed, 
the distributive numeral is commonly used; as, Muri suntdSnos pkUa 
eUtij *' The walls are etteh ten feet high.'' Sometimes dinum pSdum, for 
deytOrum, is used in the genitive, governed by dd mensUram, understood 
But the genitive is used to express the measure of things in the plural oeIj, 

577. — Obs. 4.^ The distance of the place where any thing is said to be 
done, is usually expressed in the ablative or in the accusative with a prepo- 
sition; as, jS^ a; m il lib u 8 passuumab ur be conasdit; or ad sex millia 
passuum. 0.£S. 

578. — Obs. 5. Sometimes the place from which distance is estimated 
is not expressed, though the preposition governing it is, and may be ren- 
dered 0/^', distant^ <&c., as, Ab sex millibus passuum abfuit; "He was six 
miles off, or distant" (seiL Hsmd, from Rome). 

579. — Rule XLIII. The measure of excess or 
deficiency^ is put in the ablative ; as, * 

Sesguipide longwr^ Taller by a foot and a half. 

Ndvem pedibus minora Less by nine feet. 

Quant o doctior, tanto submis- 27ie more learned, the more humble. 
siorj 

580, — Obs. 6. To this rule are to be referred the ablatives tantOy qttanto, 
quo, eo, hoCj aliquanto, mvltOy paulo^ nihlloy Ac, frequently joined to com- 
paratives, and sometimes to superlatives. 



§ 133. CIRCUMSTANCES OF PRICE. 

581.^-KuLE XLIV. Theprwe of a thing is put 
in the ablative ; as, 

ConsfUit talento. It cost a talent. 

Vendldit hie auro patriam, This man sold his country /or gold. 

582. — Exc. But tanti, quanti, plitris, minoris, are used in the 
genitive ; as, 

Quanti eonstitit ? How much cost it ? 

Non vendo pluris quam cadiriy I do not sell for more than othera 

583. — Obs. 1. When joined with a noun, tanti, quanti^ Ac, are put in 
the ablative; as, Qriam tanto pretio mercatus est. Tanto,- quanio, and 
plurcj are sometimes, though rai^ly, found without a noun; aa, j>/flrf 
venity " it is sold for more.'* 

584. — Obs. 2. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a 
noun ; as, magno, permagnOy parvo, paiduloy minlmo, pfurlmOy vl/t, ntmto. 
These refer, however, U> some such noun as pretio^ anre, <Sec., understood 
Video is found with an accusative. 
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§ 134. CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

585. — ^RuLE XLV. Adverbs are joined to verbs, 
adjectives, and. other adverbs, to modify and limit 
their signification ; as. 

Bine scrlbit, He writes well 

ForfUer pugnans. Fighting bravely. 

JSgregie fid&lia, ^Remarkably faithful 

8&tis bine^ "Well enough. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

586. — Ohs, 1. Adverbs are sometimes joined with nouns ; as, HomSru9 
plane orator^ " Homer evidently an orator." 

587. — Ohi. 2. The adverb is usually placed near the w^rd modified or 
limited by it 

Negatives. 

588. — 068. 3. Two negatives in Latin, as well as in V^nglipTi, destroy 
each other, or are equivalent to an affirmative; as, Nee non senseruntf 
" nor did they not perceive ;" i. e. et aensSrunt, " and £hey did perceive." 
So, Non pot&ram non exanimdri mMu, Cic. Non sum neseiits^ i. e. ^o ; 
hand nihil esty " it is not nothing," i e. " it is something ;" nonnulH, ''^not 
none,"* i. e. " some ;" nonnunquam, "not never," i e. ** sometimes ;" non nemo, 
** not nobody," i. e. " somebody," ic. 

589. — Obs. 4. JSxe. In imitation of the Greeks, however, two negatives 
in Latin, as well as in English, sometimes make a stronger negative ; as, 
Nique ille hand objiciet mihi, **He will not by any means object to 
me ;" Jura, te non nociturum homlni nemlni, <fec. NSgue, and necy and 
sometimes non, are especially thus used after a negative ; . as, Non me 
carminibus vincet, nee Orpheus, nee lAnus. 

590. — Obs. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non mbdo, or non sdlum, 
whfJi followed in a subsequent clause by ne guidem ; as, Mihi non mod*) 
irasci, (i. e. non irctsci,) sea ne dolere quXdem impune ticet. Sometimes, but 
rarely, it is omitted after sed, or vSrum, with etiam ; as, Nim mddo ea fu- 
tUra timet (i. e. non timet,) verum etianC fert sustinetque prcesentia. For 
ne, and \U, with timeo, <&c., see 633. 

591. — 068. 6. Certain adverbs are joined to adjectives, and also to ad- 
verbs, in all the degrees of comparison, for the purpose of imparting greater 
force to their signification ; as, 

1st To the positive are joined such adverbs B&,appr^me, admddum, ve- 
hementer, maxXme, perquam, valde, oppUdd, tjxd^per, in composition ; as, grO- 
twn admddum, ** very agreeable f perquam puerile, " very childish ;" 
Ac In like manner, p&rum, multum, nimium, tantum, quantum, aliquan- 
tum ; as, p&rum firmus ; multum bSnus. 

2d. To the comparative are joined, paulo, nimio, aliquanto, eo, quo, hoc, 
impendio, nihilo ; 9A, Eo gravior est ddlor quo culpa major. — Cio. See 
580. Sometimes, also, pdrum, multum, <bc., as with the positive. 
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Sd. To the miperlatiTe are joined, lonffe^ quam,fw?Ue^ meonizig ** certain- 
ly," " imdonbtedllj f also tanio, ouanto^ multOy <&c ; as, Fa die doetUtiUmu, 
** certainly the most learned;** longe bdlieonstHma {aQ,gent\ **by/ar the 
most warlike;" qnam maxim a 8 pHtest copiaa armatf **he arms at 
great forces aa potnbUr 

4th. Quam, (and also v/,) is also used as an intensive word with the 
positive, but in a sense somewhat different, resembling an exclamation ; as, 
Quam difficUe est! "how difficult it isT guamf or ut erudilis! **kouf 
eruel r/*i{en< quam familiarXter, "weeping how affeetionatelyf** i e. 
very affectionately ; quam sevire^ " how severely" i e. very severely. 



§ 135. CASES GOVERNED BY ADVERBS. 

592. — ^RuLE XLVI. Some adverbs oitime^place^ 
and quantity^ govern the genitive ; as, 

Pridie ejus diet. The day before that day. 

Vhlque gentium^ Every where. 

Satis est verbdrtmif There is enough of words. 

5y3. — 1. Adverbs of time governing the genitive are, interea^ postea, 
inde, time ; as, Interea Idci, " in the mean time ;" postea Idci, " afterwards ;" 
inde Idci, ''then ;" tunc tempdris, ''at that time." 

594. — 2. Of place, Ubij and quo, with their compounds, uinqne, uW- 
eunque, ubiUhly qu&vis, <bc. Also, eo, hue, hucctne, unde, usquam, nusquam, 
longe, ibidem, Ac; as, unde terrdrum or gentium; longe gentium; ibidem 
lad. Also, hue, eo, and qtto, expressing degree ; as, .^o audacice, — vecor- 
dim — miseriarum, <fea, '* to that pitch of boldness — ^madness — ^misery," Ac. 

595. — 3. Of quantity, abunde, affdtim, largiter, ntmis, s&tis, pdntm, 
minXme\ as, abunde glorias; cffHtim diviti&rum ; largtter auri-; s&tis elo' 
quentice ; sapientice p&rum est itli, or hShet, " He has enough of glory, riches," 
Aa min\m^ gentium^ " by no means." 

596.--- 06». 1. Ergd (for the sake of), xnHar, and partim, also govern 
the genitive ; as, donari virtfUis erg6, 

697. — Obs. 2. Pridie and postridie, gar em the genitive or accusative ; 
as, Pridie Kalenddrum, or priaie Kalendas, sup. ante; Postridie Kalendd- 
nan, or Kalendas, sup. post 

598. — Obs, 8. JSn and JScce govern the nominative or accusative ; as* 
^ causa ; JScoe hbmo or homlnem, sometimes a dative is added ; as, Meet . 
duos drcts iibi, Viao. In such constructioDS, a verb may be understood. 
The dative may be referred to, 877-8, 

599. — Obs, 4. Certain prepositions used adverbially by the poets, are 
followed by the dative ; as, Mihi clam est, " it is uiiJcnown to me. Contra 
niUtis, 
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"600 — ^RxTUB XLVIL Some derivative adverbs 
govern the case of their primitives ; as, 

Omnium op time loquitur. He Bpeaks the best of alL 

Convenienter naturce. Agreeably to nature. 

Vifdt obviam ei, He came to meet him. 

ProxXme caetrit or eastra, Next the camp, 

601. — ^EXPLANATION.— In the first example, optvme is derived from 
optwmu, which governs the genitive by Rule X. 855. Convenienter and obvi- 
am^ are derived from conveniens, and dbvvus, which govern the dative by 
Bole XVI. 882 ; and proxime is derived from proxinms, which governs the 
dative or aocoaative. (888.) 



§ 136. CASES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 

602. — ^RuLE XLVIII. Twenty-eight preposi- . 
tions, (tdj wpud^ ante^ .&c., govern the accusative ; 
as, 

Adpatrem^ To the father. 

603. — ^RuLE XLTX. Fifteen prepositions a, oJ, 
abSy &c., govern the ablative ; as, 

A patre, From the father. 

604. — EXPLANATION.— The twenty-eight prepositiona which govern 
the accasative are those contained in the list 220-1, and the fifteen govern- 
ing the ablative are those in 220-2. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

605. — Ob8. 1. Clam^ one of these fifteen, is sometimes followed by 
the accusative ; as, clam vos^ ** without your knowledge." When followed by 
a gonitive or dative, a substantive may be understood, or it may be re 
garaed as an adverb ; as, clam patris. Ter. mihi clam est, Plaxtt. 

606. — Obs. 2. TSnus after a plural noun, commonly governs it in the 
genitive ; as, crurum tSnits. Viao. 

607. — ^RuLE L. The prepositions m, ^, mper^ 
and euiter^ denoting moUon to^ or tendency towards^ 
govern the accusative ; as, 

Vinit in Urbem, He came into the city. 

Amor in te. Love towards thee. 

Bub jUgum missus est^ He was sent under the yoke. 

Indimt sUper agmina^ It fell upon the troopB. 
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608. — ^RuLE U. The prepositions m and evh 
denoting situation^ govern the ablative ; super and 
evhter either the accusative or ablative ; as, 

J&cet in terrd, He lies upon the groimd. 

Medid in urbe, In tke middle of tiie city. 

In p^etis. Among the poets. 

Sub moenibM, Under the walls. 

609. — Obs. 8. To both of these rules there are some exceptions. In- 
stances occur in which in and sub denoting motion tOy or tendency t&wardSy 
instead of the accusatiye, govern the ablative; as, Jn conspectu meo 
audet venire ; sub jUffo dictator hostem mlsit. Others are found in which 
they govern the accusative when they denote situation; as, Miki in 
men tern fuit. Hostes sub mo n tern consSdisse, <&c 

610. — Obs. 4. The preposition in with the accusative, usually signifies 
intOy towardSy untU, for, against; with the ablative t«, upon, among. 
Witili both these cases, however, considerable variety of translation is 
necessary, to convey correctly the idea of the original The following 
are instances, '* In the case of^" talis in hoste fuit Fri&mo. Vmo. " On 
account ot^ in quo facto dSmum revocatus; — In sex menti^Ums, "within 
six months ;" m dies, " from day to day." So, in horas, " from hour to 
hour ;" in capita, " per head ;" in pueritia, " during boyhood ;" in hoe tern- 
pdre, * at this time," Ac 

611. — Obs. 6. The preposition is frequently understood before its case ; 
as, devenere l6cos. Vieg. Adwo id cetotis. Cia propior mpntem. Sall., 
in which ad is understood. So, Nunc id prodeo, sc. ob ; — >Ter. Maria 
aspira juro, 8Q.per. Se Idco mover e, sc. e, or de. Quid illo facicLS ? sc in or 
de, " what can you do in this case V Ut patrid expelleretur, s& ex. JS'ep. 

612. — Obs. 6. Sometimes, but much more rarely, the case is omitted 
after the preposition ; as, circum Concordics, sc. oMiim. Sali. myitis post 
annis, i. e. post id tempus. 

613. — ^KiTLE LII. A preposition in composition 
often governs its own case ; as, . \ 

Adedmus urbem. Let us go to the city. 

Exedmus urbe, Let us go out of the city. 

614. — EXPLANATION.— By " its own case" is meant the case it gov- 
erns when not in composition. This rule takes place only when the prepo- 
sition may be separated from the verb, and placed before the case, without 
altering the sense. Thus, adedmus urbem, and edtmu ad wbem, express 
fche same thing. 

615. — Obs. 7. The preposition is often repeated after the compound 
word ; the case is then governed by the preposition repeated ; as, ex nor 
sibus expofHti. Ojss. Nunquam accSdo ad te, quin abs te abeam doctior, Tib. 

Note. — Some verbs never have the preposition repeated after them ; such 
MS, Affari9f alldquor, aXlatro, alluo, accdlo ; circum with venio, eo, sto, sedeo. 
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vdlo ; obeo, prcetereo^ abdico, effh'o, everto, Ac Some compounds with inter ^ 
and prcUety commonly omit the preposition. The compounds of in, ob, and 
9ub, generally take tne datire ; those of super j generallj the accusative. 

616. — Obs, 8. Some verbs compounded with e, or ex, are followed by 
an accusative or ablative ; as, exlre limen, Teb. exlre septis, YutG. Some 
words compounded with ora, take an accusative ; as, TVmr aquas pra^ 
fluufU. HoR. In some of these cases, however, the accusative may be 
governed by prceter or extra, understood. 

617. — Obs. 9. The case governed by the preposition in composition is 
sometimes omitted ; as, Emittire sertmm, sc. mdnit. Plaut. JSvom^e virus, 
Bi\ &re. Cia £duckre copias, sc. castris. Cms. 

For the construction of interjections, see § 117. 



SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

§ 137. CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

618. — The tenses in the indicative and subjunctive moods, so far aa 
relates to their construction, may be divided into two classes, Primary and 
Secondary, as follows, 

Primary, Secondary, 

Present Imperfect 

Perfect definite. 162. Perfect indefinite. 168. 

Futures. Pluperfect 

With the primary tenses may be classed, the Imperative Mood. 

Of these tenses, the Primary are used to express actions, t&c, as present 
or future ; the Secondary, in the recital of these actions as past 

In the construction of sentences consisting of different members, the 
subjunctive mood, in the subordinate or secondary parts, usually corre? 
sponds, in time, to the tense in the primary, or leading part Hence the fol- 
lowing Rule. 

619. — ^RuLE LTTT. Any tense of the subjunctive 
mood, may follow a tense of the same close in 
the indicative ; as, 

PsBS. Ligo, ) I read, ) 

Pebf. Def. Ligi, > ut discam, I have read, > that I may leain. 

FuT. Ligam, ) I will read, •) 

Impebl. Lige, ut disccu. Read, that you may learn. 

Impekf. ZegSbam, ) I was reading, ) 

Per. Imdef. JOggi, V ut discirem, I read, > that I mfght leaia 

Plut. Legiram, ) I had read, } 
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620. — 'EXPLANATION.— In danses oonnccted, the present, the perfect, 
and periphrastic future with aim or fuerim, 214-8, in the subjunctive mood, 
may follow either the present, or the perfect definite, or the liitures, of the 
indioatlYe, or the imperative mood. In like manner, the imperfect, the 
pluperfect, and the periphrastic future with esaem or fuiasem, in the subjuno- 
tive mood, may follow either the imperfect, or the perfect indefinite, or the 
pluperfect in the indicative. 

621. — Oba, 1. When the present tense of the indicative is used in nar- 
ration for the past, 167-8, it may b^ followed by the secondary tenses of 
the subjunctive, as Zegdtos mittunt ut pOcem iftipetrdrent, 

622. — Oha. 2. Primary tenses are sometimes followed by secondary, 
and secondary by primary, in order to express actions whose time is dif- 
ferent 

623. — Obs. 3. When the subjunctive follows an infinitive or participle 
in the primary clause, the class of tenses employed, usually corresponds 
to the time of the verb on which the infinitive or participle depends. 

N. B. This rule and the observations under i^ are to be regarded as 
stating only general principles, the deviations from which, in expressing 
the endless variety of relations. among actions with reference to tune, de- 
pendence, (&c^ can be learned only by practice and dose attentioq to classic 
usage. 

For the interchange of tenses in the same and in different moods, see 
observations on the tenses, §§ 44 and 45. 



624.— § 138. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDICATIVE 
MOOD. 

1. The indicative mood is used in Latin, to express what is 
actual and certain, in an absolute and independent manner ; 

^s, vmi^ vldi, vlci, " I came, saw, and conquered." It is also 
used in direct and independent interrogations ; as, Quid dgis f 
" what are you doing f * 

2. The indicative mood is used in conditional and dependent 
clauses, to denote, not what is contingent or uncertain, but 
what is supposed, or admitted as fact ; as, /St t;a/e«, bene est^ 
" if you are in health, it is well," i. e. " since you are in 
health." 

3. Independent assertions made in English by shcUl, vnll, can^ 
may, ought, and the like, are made in Latin by the indicative 
of verbs expressing these ideas; as, volumus Ire, "we will 
go," debes facere, " you ought to do it," 147. In general, the 
verbs oportet, necesse est, debeo, convenit, possum, licet; — also, 
the expressions par, fas, csquum, justum, consentaneum est; — 
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and cequius, melius, utilius, optabilius est, are put in the past 
tenses of the indicative, though translated by the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive. Hence, 

4, The indicative is used in the sense of the subjunctive, 
and translated by the potential in English, when an act, &o., 
though not performed, is expressed as what would have been 
proper, practicable, or advantageous ; as, MilOni optabilius 
fuit dare jugulum P. Clodio ; " it would have been more de- 
sirable," &c., 164-4. 

5. The past tenses of the indicative, are sometimes used 
for the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion 
of a conditional clause, by which the description is rendered 
more animated ; as, pons sublicius iter kosfibus dedit, m, &c. 
" the wooden bridge would have afforded a passage to the 
enemy, unless" &;c'y so, actum Srat de pulcherrimo imperio, 
nisi, dzc, 140 and 625-4th. 

The significatioii and use of this mood, in its several tenses, af e specified, 
§44 



§ 139. CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
MOOD. 

[For the character and meaning of this mood, in its several tenses, see 
§ 42. IL and § 46.] 

The subjunctive mood is used sometimes in in- 
dependent, but, for tbe most part, in dependent 
propositions. 

L THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD IN INDEPENDENT ]fROPO- 
SITIONS. 

625. The subjunctive mood is used, apparently at least, in 
independent propositions: — 

1st To soften an assertion or statement; as, rumo istud tibi concedat, 
" no one tooiUd grant that to you ;" forHtan temire fedrim,'' per- 
haps / may Aawe acted rashly;" quia duhMetf "who can doubi 

itr 

2«i To express a wish or desire, like the Greek Optative; as, cdtnwa, 
**let U8 gof moriamur, "let us dief nunc revertamur^ "let us now 
return." In the second, and the third person, it is used to exhort or 
command; and, with a negative, to forbid; as, facial ^ ^' let him 
do it;'' ip»e vid^rit, ^'let him tee to it himself." Cia Neme 
attingas, **do not touch me." Ter. Em as quod necease est, 
(171-1). Sen. ^ 
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8d. To express a doubtful questioii; as, quo eamf "wbiiiher tikall 1 

go r quid aliud facHreti " what else could hedoT (lVl-2). Oia 

4th. Alter the imperfect, and pluperfect subjunctiye, in a conditional 

clause with «', etsi^ qu&sif etiamsi, tametsi, nt, nisi, the subjunctiye 

is used independently in the apodosis, or conclusion, in the same 

tenses, when the thmg supposed did not exist Also, after the 

present, and perfect in the sense of the imperfect or pluperfect ; 

as, m Ate 818, atUer 8e nti a s, ^if jmiioere hereby omootUdthink 

otherwise." Teb. Qttoa ni mea aura reaisiat, jam flamnuB tuli- 

tint, y nto. In this construction, the conditional clause is some 

times omitted ; as, magna mercentur Atridce (si posaint), VntG. 

Note. — But, though in these and manjr similar expressions, the subjtmc- 

tive appears to be used independently, it is easy to see, that in most cases, 

if not m all, it depends on an indicative or imperatiye understood, and 

which has been omitted for the sake of breyity (145). 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 

626.-;-The subjunctive mood is used, for the 
most part, in dependent clauses, and is preceded 
by another verb in the indicative, imperative, or 
^ infinitive mood, expressed or understood, with 
which it is connected by a conjunction, a rela- 
tive, or an indefinite term, and may generally be 
rendered by the potential in English (142-2d, and 
143). 

Obs. — The construction of the subjunctive inood, in Latin 
agrees, generally, with Its construction in English and in 
Greek. Its use, however, is much more extensive in Latin, 
being employed in many cases in which the indicative is used 
in these languages. Its construction in dependent propositions, 
is subject to the following Eules. 



§ 140. SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 

627 — Rule LIV. The conjunctions, ut^ qvx>^ Ucety 
ne^ utinam^ and dummddo^ &c., and words used 
indefinitely in dependent clauses, for the most 
part, require the subjunctive mood ; as, 

L^go ut discam, I read that J may learn. 

Neacit gut aim, He knows not who I am. 
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EXPLAJ^ATION.— The conjanctioDB requiring the Bnbjanctive mood, are 
those which imply dotiU, eotUinffency, uncertainty, and the like, as follows : 

f 1. Ut, quOy "that," ne, quommus^ "that not," referring to 
the result, end, or design^ take the suljjunctive ; thus, 

let Ut, " that," denoting a result, after such words as sic, Ua, adeo, tarn, 
talis, tantus, is, ^usmddi, is followed by Hie subjunctiye. 

2d. Ut, "that," and ne, "that not,** denoting purpose or design; or when 
" that'* is equivalent to " in order ti^t,** " so that,** take the sub- 
junctive. 

Sd. After verbs signifying to reqttest, admonish, advise, commission, en- 
courage, command, and the like; or to endeavor, aim at, or ac- 
complish ; as, fado, effieio, Ac. ; and sometimes to permit, to wish, 
to be necessary, <tcc., vi and ne usually take the subjunctive. 

4th. Ut, with the subjunctive, usually follows such impersonals as fit, 
fiiri non potest, acvldit, iticidit, occurrit, contingit, evhiit, Hsu virnt, 
rsmm est, sequUur, futurum est, religuum est, relinqultur, restat, 
supirest, 5pu8 est, est signifying it happens, it occurs, it remains, <&a 

2. Si " if;" ut si, quasi, ac si, ceque ac si, perinde ut si, aUier 
ac si, velut si, tanquam, ceu, " as if," expressing a condition or 
supposition, commonly take the subjunctive. 

3. Ut, licet, etiam si, quamvis, " although ;" quin for qui non, 
or ut non, or quominus, take the subjunctive. 

4. Antequam, priusquam, " before ;" dum, donee, quoad^ 
" until," modo, dum, dumrnMo, " provided," and the particles 
of wishing, utinam, si, ut or Mi, for ufinam, commonly take 
the subjunctive. 

5. Interrogative words used indefinitely in dependent clauses, 
or containing an indirect question, take the subjunctive. 

The words thus used are, the particles an, ne, num, utrum, anne, an- 
non ; — the adverbs Ubi, quo, unde, guorsum, quamdiu, quoties, cur, quare, m 
quamobrem, quemadmddum, quomSao, ut, qtrnm, quantopire; — ^the adjec- 
tives guantus, qudlis, quot, quStus, titer ; quis, qui, cujas, <&c 

Note. — In double Questions, direct or indirect, expressed in English by 
" whether — or,*' the nrst is commonly made bv utrum, or the enclitic ne, 
and the second by an, or anne. The first particle, however, is often omit- 
ted, but must be supplied in translating; as, idfrustra an ob remfaeiam, 
(" whether) I shall do this to no purpose or successfully.** The English " or 
not** is made, in the second party by necne; as, dii utrum sint necne sint 
qitcerltur. Posset lege &gi necne pauci quoftdam scieba7it. It is used 
also in direct questions; as, sunt hose tua verba necne? 

628. — Obs. 1. Many of these conjunctions are used also with the in- 
dicative mood. In such cases, they are to be regarded merely as con- 
nectives, or used adverbially, denoting circumstances of time, manner, <&c 

629. — Obs. 2. Many other conjunctions are used, sometimes with the 
indicativej and sometimes with the subjunctive mood ; such as, quum (or 
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citm\ etHj tametsi (tamenetsi), quanquam^ «£, sin, ne^ nlm, tiqulcUm, quod, 
quia, dLC QMm.iam, quando, aod quaTidoquidem, usually have the indica- 
tive. 

630. — Oba. 3. Quum (or citm), when it signifieB time, inerely, takes the 
indicative, and is translated when ; as, tempusfuit quum homines vaga- 
bantur. When it denotes a connection of thought, implying dependence, 
it takes Uie subjunctive, and may be translated variously, according to the 
nature of the connection, since, although, <u soon as, seeing that, <&c. *, as, 
ciim eaita sint, ** since these things are so.'' 

631. — 0&«. 4. In narration, quum is joined with the imperfect, and 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even v^hen it relates to time, but the event de- 
noted by the subjunctive, usually relates to that expressed in the clause 
on which the subjunctive .depends, not only in regard to time, but also, in 
some sense, as a cause; as, cum sciret Clodius iter necessarium Miloni 
esse Lanuvium, R&md subHto ipse profectus est, 

632. — Obs. 5. The conjunction ut, is elegantly omitted after vdlo, ndio, 
rdgo, pricor, censeo, suadeo, tieet, oportet, necesse est, and the like. Also, 
after the imperatives svM,fac, or fatSito ; as, pricor venias, ** I beg (that) 
you would come ;'* fac facias, ** see (that) you do it" So also ne is omitted 
after the imperative c&ve; as, cavefadas, ** See thou do it not" 

633. — Obs. 6. After the verbs timeo, vereor, and the like, ut is used in 
a negative sense, '* that not," and ne, in an affirmative sense, ** tiiat f as, timeo 
utfaeiat, " I fear that he vnll not do it" Timeo nefaciat, " I fear that he 
toiil do it." In a few examples, however, ut seems to have an affirmative, 
and ne, a negative meaning. iVJ? non, after timeo, vereor, is equivalent to 
ut non after other verbs; as, timeo ne non impetrem, "I fear thtU I 
shall not obtain it" 

634. — 6. In oblique discourse (651 Exp.), the verb, in de- 
pendent clauses, tajtes the subjunctive after any conjunctive 
term. 



§ 141. THE SUBJUNCTTIVE AFTER THE RELATIVE. 

63^5. — ^RuLE LV. The relative qu% qucB^ quod^ 
requires the subjunctive, when it refers to an iu" 
defi/nite^ Tiegative^ or interrogative word, — ^to words 
implying corwpa/rison^ — or assigns the reason^ cauae^ 
or end of that which precedes, — and also in all 
cases of oblique na/rraticm. 

This General Rule may be subdivided into the following 
SPECIAL RULES. 

636. — Euleh When the relative qui, qucB, quod, refers to 
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an indefinite, negative, or interrogative word, it requires the 
subjunctive mood ; as, 

Sunt {homines) qui dlcantt , Some people say. 

Nemo est qui hand intelttgat^ There is no on^ wAo does not tinderstan A 

Qui 8 est qui utiliafugiat ? Who is there that shuns what is useful ? 

637. — EXPLANATION.— This rule takes effect only when the antece- 
dent is something indefinite, and when the relative clause is the predicate of 
the sentence, i. e. when it expresses what is affirmed or denied respecting 
the subject of the verb, and has for its antecedent, the indefinite, negative, 
or interrogative itself, and not any intervening word. These are indispen- 
nable conditions of this rule. 

638. — Ohs. 1. The indefinites referred to in this rule are the indefinite 
pronouns (127-1, and 128, except quldam)^ and the periphrastic expres- 
sicxis, est quif " some one," sunt qui^ fuSrunt quij " some ; to which may 
be added the verbs reperio^ inveniOy habeo, adsumy desum^ venio^ and some 
others, used in a similar manner, by which indefinite expressions are formed 
nearly of the same import with est qui^sunt qui^ <&c.; as, omnis cetas quod 
&gat inveniet 

639. — The negative antecedents most common under this rule are 
such as nemo est, nullus est, Unus non est, alius non est, or extat, nihil est, 
nee est, or non quisquam est, vix ullus est, nee ullus est, vix decimus quisque 
est, (or any other ordinal used in a similar manner,) non multi sunt non 
multum est; also, non est, or nihil est, meaning *' there is no cause, or 
reason why f and also after non or nihil habeo. After these last, quod 
** which,** must follow, governed by propter understood ; as, non est quod 
serlbas ; " there is no reason why you should write.** 

640. — The interrogative expressions in the antecedent clause under 
this rule are chiefly these: Qy.is estf quantus est? Uter est? ecquis est? 
numquis est? an quisquam est? an est aliquis? quotusquisque est? quH- 
tus est? quot. sunt? quqm multi sunt? Ana also, quid est? numquid est? 
" what cause 1** as, num quid est quod timeas ? " why should you fear ?'* 

Note. — Interrogatives under this rule are of a general character, and 
usually imply a negation ; as, quis est qui facial ? " who is there that does 
it ?'* i. e. "nobody cfoes it** 

641. — Rule II. The relative is followed by the subjunctive, 
when the relative and antecedent clauses involve a comparison, 
or when the latter expresses the purpose, object, or design, of 
something expressed by the former ; as, 

Dignus qui amStur, "worthy to be loved.** Quis tarn esset dmens qui 
semper viviret ? " who would be so foolish as to live always T 

642. — EXPLANATION.— In all cases under this rule, the relative is 
equivalent to utf with the personal pronoun representing the antecedent ; i. e. 
it is used for ut ego, ut tu, ut iUe, ut noe, ut pos, ut Uli, In such oases, ttt 
with the personal pronoun, is frequently used instead of the relative. Hero, 
also, the relative clause must belong, not to the subject, but to the predicate 
of the sentence, for in such cases only can it be resolved into ut ego, &o. 
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643. — Obs, 2. The relative is used in this sense, and requires 
the subjunctiye. 

let When it comes after diffnus, indigmUy idcmeu^^ and the like in the 
predicate ; as, pcUres^ n dignumguHut iUe) secundtu ah JRomuio 
numereturt creafUUy auetorea fiewt, 

2d When it follows tarn, tantv^ adeo; as, pM est tarn Lyneeuiy qui in 
tantis tenebris nihil offenda t? \,e.utin tantiSj «fec., "who la so 
quick-sighted that he would not stumble in such darkness T — La 
like manner when it follows tolisj ejumtddi, hi^tianddi, the sub- 
junctive is commonly used; as, eat innocentia affeetio talis an¥- 
mi qui ndeeat nemlni. Also, after t«, ille, and hie, in the sense 
of talis (123-2, b.); as, non tu is es qui nescias, "jovl are 
not such a one as not to know.** Sometimes, in such cases, ut takes 
the place of qui; as, nique hiim is es, Catillna, ut te pudar 
revocdritj Ac. 

Sd. When it follows a comparative with quam; as, major sum quam 
eui possit fortUna nocere, 

4th. When the relative clause expresses the purpose, object, or design, for 
which the person mentioned in the antecedent cjause is appointed, 
or the thiug spoken of is possessed, or done; as, Lacedoanonii le- 
gatos Athinas misirunt qui (i. e. ut illi) eum absentem aectt- 
sarent. In such sentences the relative and subjunctive may be 
properly rendered, to, in order to; thus, "the Lacedemonians sent 
ambassadors to Athens, to accuse (or in order to accuse) him in his 
absence." Sometimes here also, ut takes the place of the relative ; 
B&,missu8sum ut (I e. qui)te addueirem. 

644. — Obs. 8. When qui combines with its signification as a relative^ 
or when the preceding clause implies, a force equal to so that, such that^ 
the man to, such a man as, it requires the suojunctive ; as, sttdium est 
timSre quod vitare non possis, "it is foolish to fear that tehieh (i e. 
such a thing as) you cannot avoid" In all such cases, the antecedent clause 
conveys a vague and general idea, i e. the person or things referred to are 
regarded as a species or class, rather than as individuals. 

645. — Rule' 111, When the relative with its clause assigns 
the cause or reason; of the action or event announced bj the 
antecedent clause, it requires the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse mihi videoT qui a te decessirim, *^ I think that I have erred 
in having (or, because I) left you." 

646.— EXPLANATION.~In all constructions of this kmd, the relative 
is equivalent t6 quum, quod, quia, or quomam ego, tu, is, nos, <&o., signiQ^ing. 
" because,", or " seeing that I," " thou,J' &c. 

647. — Obs. 4. The relative has this force in the expressions qvippe 
qui, ut qui, utpbte qui, and consequently is followed by the subjunctiye ; 
as, libros non contemno, equldem, quippe qui nunqtiam legirim,**! 
do not indeed, despise the books, /or (or because) I/iave never read them." 

64S.^^Eule IV. When qui possesses a power equal to quan- 
quam, or etsi is, or to si, modo, or dummodo, " although — ^if— 
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provided that he, she, it," &c., it requires the subjunctive 
mood; as, 

Tu dquam pumice posiulas, qui ipse sitiat," you demand water from 

a pmnice stone, though itself i« parched with thirst" L&cOj consilii quam,' 

vis egreffii quQd non ipse afferret mimic?/*, ** Laco was the enemy of 

. any measure, however excellent, if (i. e. provided that) he himself did not 

propose it" 

649. — Hule V. The relative qui takes the subjunctive after 
unus and solus ; when they restrict the affirmation to a particu- 
lar subject; as, 

Hcec est una conteniio quae adhue permansirit, " this is the only dis- 
pute which has remained tiU this time." 

650. — Hule VI. In oblique or indirect discourse, the relative 
requires the subjunctive mood ; as, 

Soer&tes dieire solebat, omnes in eo quod sclrent s&tis esse eloquentes, 
" Socrates was accustomed to say, that all were eloquent enough in that 
which they knew" 

651. — EXPLANATION.— Discourse is said to be direct, when a writer 
or speaker delivers his own sentiments, — ohUque, when a person relates in 
his own language, what another speaker or writer said ; an example will best 
illustrate this distinction.— Tacitus introduces Galgacns, addressing the Cale- 
donian army as follows : ** When I contemplate the causes of the war, and 
the necessity to which we are reduced, great is my confidence that this day, 
and this union of yours, will prove the beginning of universal liberty to 
Britain." This is the direct discourse. If, instead' of introducing Galgacus 
himself, to speak his own speech, the historian had only told us what he said, 
he would have used the oblique or indirect style, thus : Galgacus said, " that 
when he contemplated the causes of the war, and the necessity to which they 
(the Boman army) were' reduced, his confidence w&a great, that that day, 
and that union of theirs, would prove the beginning of universal liberty to 
Britain." 

In the first of these, or the direct discourse, it will be observed that when 
the speaker refers to himself, he uses the^r«^ person, " I," "we." ^When 
he refers to those addressed, he uses the second person, " thou," " you," — • 
and that the leading verbs in Latin are all in the indicative mood, and inde- 
pendent of any previous word. But in the second or dbUqtte discourse, the 
third person only is used, wheiher the speaker is said to refer to himself, or 
his hearers, or a third person. And the leading verbs in Itatin, are in the 
infinitive mood, or in the subjunctive with ut, and, in either case, dependent 
on the verb with which the account is introduced such as, "he said," 
" stoted," "replied," or the like. It is evident, therefore, that while in both 
forms, the same idea is expressed in nearly the same language, the construc- 
tion of the sentence in each is entirely different ; thus, in direct discourse: 
Antonvus inquUy '•^Ars edrutft r9rum est qua sciuntur,^^ Cio. QuinctiUan re- 
lates the same thing in the oblique form : thus, " Antoniw ait, drtem edrum 

12^^ 
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rdrum esse qua sdantur?'* Here, the leading verb in the direct form, is est, 
in the indicative mood, having no dependence on any previous word, and 
liaving its subject in the nominative case. In the ohligfue form, the same 
verbis in the infinitive, esse ; it is dependent oi\ ait^ and has its subject in 
the accusative. In the Jirsty the verb in the subordinate clause, is in the 
indicative, sciuntur ; in the last, it is in the subjunctive mood, sciantvr. 
Hence, the following general principle. 

652. — ^In every unmixed example of oblique narration, two 
moods only are admissible, the infinitive and subjunctive, and 
consequently, as the relative is never employed but in the 
secondary, and subordinate members of a sentence, it must 
always, in oblique statements, be followed by the subjunctive, 

653. — Obs. 5. In connection with this general principle, however, two 
things must be noticed : 

• 1st. In oblique discourse, the narrator frequently introduces a remark of 
his own, for the purpose of explanation, but yet so closely interwoven 
with the discourse be is reporting, as to seem to be a part of it Such 
remark is usually introduced with the relative, and the indicative, and 
may be detected by this construction : Thus, Disseruit CcesaTj non qnldan 
sibiigndra quce de tiilan'o vulgabantur, sednofi ex rumore stcUuen- 
dunij " Caesar replied * that those things, indeed,' viz. : which were rumored 
concerning Silanus, * were not unknown to him,' " Ac Tag. Here, the clause, 
quce de Siidno vulgabantur^ is not to be regarded as a part of what Caesar 
said, but as a clause thrown in by tbe historian to inform his readers wha^ 
things they were which Caesar meant But if the verb had been vtUgO- 
rentur, it would have shown that it was a part of what Caesar said. 

2d. In animated oblique narration, the historian sometimes suddenly 
passes from the oblique to the direct discourse, and, instead of reporting 
the remarks of the speaker, introduces him, as it were, to speak for him- 
self This is always manifest by the transition, from the use of the infini- 
tive and subjunctive, to that of the indicative, and from the use of the 
third person to denote the speaker, and the person addressed, to that of 
the first and second. The following is often quoted as an appropriate 
example of this. (Obuque) ^Sablnoe muHires dirimire infestas odes, 
hinc patreSf hinc vtros oranteSy' ne se sanguine nefando, sochiy generlgve 
respergirent ; ne parricidio maculdrent partus suoSy nepdtum illij libhiim 
hi progeniem. (Direct) Si piget affinitatis inter vos^ si connubii pigei, in 
nos vertite iras^ nos causa beltij nos vulnirum ac ccedium vXris aeparentlbus 
s&muSf melius periblmuSf quam sine altiris vestrum viduce aut orbcs vivSmvs. 
Liv. L 13. 

654. — Obs. 6. A verb in the FvJture-perfeet indicative, in direct dis 
course, will always take the pluperfect subjunctive, when the same sen- 
tence is thrown into the oblique fonn, whatever be the tense of the intro- 
ductory verb ; thus, DabXtur quodcun^ue optdris. Ov. ; in direct discourse, 
is thus related by Cicero, in the obhque form : Sol JPhcetJidnti JUio foe- 
turum esse dixit quidquid optdsset 

655. — Oba. V. To this construction may be referred the subjunctive 
connected by a relative or casual conjunction with the {receding verb in 
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any of ita parts, for the purpose of expressing, not what the writer asserts 
himself^ but what is alleged ,bj others ; as, Socrates accusatus est qttod eor- 
rumpiret juventutem, " Socrates was accused, because (as was alleged) he 
corrupted the youth." The indicative here would assert> on the part of 
the writer, that Socrates did corrupt the youth. 

Note. — ^The verbs puiOf dlcOf arbttror, and the like, are sometimes used, 
especially by Cicero, in the subjunctive, with the verb following in the 
iniinitive, when properly they should be in the indicative, (meaning, " as 
they said, thought, <Kb.") and the verb, in the clauses dependent on them, 
in the subjunctive ; as, Hediit paulo post, quod se oblttum neacio quid 
diciretj Cia, ** He (Hannibal) returned soon after, because, as he said, he 
had forgotten something ;" for quod^ ut dicShat, oblltus esset neaeio quid, 
Ementiundo quce se , . . audUse dieSrettif Sall., " By forging stories which, 
as they said, they had heard ;" for qu<e, ut dicebant^ aiuHvissent. 

656. — Obs. 8. When an infinitive or subjunctive mood has 
a clause connected with it by a relative or other connecting 
word, for the purpose of restricting the predicate, otherwise 
indefinite, the verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunc 
tive mood ; as, 

Quid inim potest esse tarn perspicuunif quean esse cdiqitodnUmen quo 
hoc reffantuTy " For what can be so clear, as that there is some divinity 
by whom these things are governed /" 



657.— § 142. CONSTEUCTION OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative mood is used to command, exhort, <fec^ 149. Its sub- 
ject, with which it agrees by Rule IV., is the person or persons addressed 
m the command, «fec., and hence, it is properly used only in the second j^er- 
son. In Latin, as well as in Greek, the imperative mood has a distmct 
form for the third person ; it is, however, but seldom used, and chiefly in 
the enacting of laws, having the force of a command on those for whom 
they are designed. 

2. With the imperative, not is expressed by ««, and hor by nh)e ; as, 
Ne crSde col&ri. Vieg. HomXnem moriuum in urbe ne sepellto^ 
neve urito. Cia 

8. Instead of the simple imperative, sometimes fac or c&vCy with the 
subjunctive, are used, and nSli with the infinitive ; as,/ac venias^ " come ;" 
c&ve existimes, "do not think;" If^dli timSre, "do not fear." For other 
tenses, used imperatively, see 150. 



§ 148. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE. 

[For the tenses of the infinitive mood, in connection with different tenses 

of the verb, see § 47.] 

658. — The infinitive mood, in Latin, is used in two ways ; Firsts 9A a 

verbal noun, and Seeond,'2iA a verb. As a verbal noun, it has no subject ; 

as a vwby it always has. Without a sulaect; it cannot form a proposition, 
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or ezpresB an affinnation ; 'with a subiect, it always does. In the first 
case, it comes under the regimen of uie verb, either alone as a verbal 
noun, or with the words depending upon it, as a substanfitive phrase. In 
the second, it comes under its regimen, only in connection with its subject, 
as a distinct, though dependent proposition, or substantive clause. Hence, 
all that bel(H]gB to the construction of this mood, may be comprised in 
what relates to the use of it, in these two ways. 



§ 144. I. THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT^ A SUBJECT. 

659. — The infinitive without a subject, may be regarded as a 
verbal noun in the singular number, neuter gender (271), and 
in form indeclinable, but differing from all other nouns, inas- 
much as it involves the idea of time^ and has all the power of 
governing that belongs to the verb. The character of the in- 
finitive as a noun, is manifest from its being used in almost 
every way that a noun is. It is used, 

1. As the nominative to a verb; as, invidSre{invidia)none&dit in 
sapientem. Didicisse fidePUer artes emolltt mdres. Ov. Utinam emdri 
fortunis meis^ honestus ex^tus esset; or as the nominative after the 
verb ; as, Slve itlud irat shie fwn^e ferri; hhie vivire est bis vivire. 

2. As a case in apposition to a preceding nominative ; as, r«« irat spec 
taciUo dignaj v id ire Xerxem, «fec. ; " it was a thing worthy of being seen, 
to see Xerxes," <fec 

8. It is used as a genitive after substances and adjectives ; as, tern pus 
est ablre, for abeundi ; — soli cantdre perlti Arcddes, equivalent to 
cantandi or cantiis. Rules VIL IX. 

4 As a dative after adjectives, Ac; thus, et vos servlre m&gis guam 
imperare parati estis. RuieXyL 

5. As an accwsative after an active verb ; aa^da mihi f all ire ^ Hos. ; 
terram cvm,prlmuin dranty proscindire appellant; cum itirumy 
offringire dicunt. Vaee. — ^After a preposition; as, nihil intirest 
inter d&re et accipSre, Sen. Prceter plor&re. Hob. Fretter 
Idqui. Liv. 

§. As a vocative ; as, vivSre nostrum^ for vita nostra, 

T. As an ablative in various constructions; as, digntts am&ri; as tbs 
case absolute; thus, Audi to rSgeni in Siciliam tendSre, liis example, 
however, has a subject rSgenif Rule XXIIL 

8. It' has an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it; BSy scire tuum 
nihil est; ipsum dicSre nunguam non ineptum est^ <fec. Gig In this 
way, we may account for the poejbic ""dulce loquil* *'ridire decorUm" Ac. 

i. It governs the genitive like a noun ;Ba,cujus non dimicdre fuit 
vinc^re, 

Note.-^lt is however, chiefly as the subject or the olgect of a verb^ in 
the nominativ« or MantatiYe^ that it ip tt9.ed as fi po^ The example* 
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ab^ye (3, 4, 7,) in which it is used, where a noun or pronoun would be put 
in the genitive, or dative, or ablative, are of rare occurrence, and in some 
cases may be otherwise explained. The infinitive as a noun, in the nomi- 
native or acciisative, is subject to the following Rules: 

660. — ^KuLE LVI. One verb being the subject 
of another, is put in the inflnitive ; as, 

Jfaetie est quirif To complain hi easy. 

Me ntlri turpe est. To lie is base. 

661. — EXPLANATION.— In the first example the subject or thing 
spoken of is expressed by the infinitive querif which is therefore the nomi- 
native to the verb est. A noun used instead of queri would have to be in tha 
nominative case. In such sentences, it is manifestly improper to say that esi 
governs qtieri, just as it would be improper to say the verb governs its nomi- 
native. This rule applies also to the infinitive with a subject. 

662. — Obs. 1. A proper attention to this rule will show that many 
verbs considered impersonal, or thought to be used impersonally, are not 
really so, but have an infinitive or a clause of a sentence for theu« subject 
or nominative ; thus, nee profuit HydrcB creseSre per damnum^ " nor did it 
profit the Hydra to grow by his wounds." Ovm. Here, instead of saying 
that profuit is used impersonally, and governs crescire in the infinitive ; 
the true construction is, that profuit is used personaUy, and has crescire 
for its no^xinative. So, the following, c&dit in eundem miseriri et invidere, 
Cic. Vacdre culpd magnum est solatium; neque est te failure quidquam, 
Ac, 807. 

663. — ^RuLE LVn. One verb governs another, 
as its object, in the infinitive ; as, 

Oupio di scire, I desire to learn. 

664. — EXPLANATION.— The infinitive mood under this rule is equiva- 
lent to a noun in the case which the preceding verb usually governs : Thus, 
in the example, eupio is a transitive active verb and governs diseersy as if it 
were a noun in the accusative. The meaning Is, that a verb, used as the ob- 
ject of another, without a conjunction or connective word, must be put in 
the infinitive. This Eule also applies to the infinitive with a subject. 

Note. — In all cases of the infinitive without a subject, under this rule, 
the infinitive expresses an act, or state, of the subject of the preceding 
verb. 

665. — Obs. 2. The infinitive without a subject, is used only after cer- 
tain verbs, especially such as denote desircy ability, intention or endeavor ; 
BuchaSjCupio,optOtv6lo,ndlOfmalo;— possum, queo, nequeo, veUeo, cogito, 
ednor, tendoy disco, doceo, debeo, Ac. By the poets it is used after /fi^c, 
parce for ndli, and sometimes after eaveo,fugto, gaudeo, Ac. In a few in- 
stances it is used after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, introiil 
vidSre, <* he came to see." Teb. Jniit conHHa iollire riges, ** he de- 
Tised a plan to deUroy tli« kkigi.'' 
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666. — Oba. 3. In manj eases, the infinitive after such yerbs maybe 
changed for the infinitive with a subject ; as, cupio me esse clementem, 
Cic; for esse elemens, or clementem, 826. Or, for the subjunctive with vt, 
ovne; aSj sententiam ne didret recusavit^ iov sententican dieSre. 

667. — Obs. 4. The infinitive without a subject is also used after adjec- 
tives, and nouns. So used, it is equivalent to a noun in the case governed 
by such adjective or noun. See examples, 659-3, 4, 6. 

668. — :Obs. 6. Sometimes the infinitive is understood; as, ei provin- 
dam Nttmidiam popvlus jussit ; ac ddri. 

Note 1. — When the verbs possum, vUlo, nolo, mdlo, in the indicative or 
subjunctive, are translated by the English auxiliaries can, will, will not, 
mil rather; or in the past tense by could, would, Ac, the infinitive follow- 
ing is translated without to before it ; as, p6test fiiri, ** it can be d<me ;" 
vdlo ire, " I will go ;" mdlo fadre, " I would rather do it f nolUe timSre, 
" do not fear." 

Note 2. — The present infinitive is generally translated as the perfect, 
without to, when it comes after the imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect, of 
possum, vUo, nolo, mcUo, translated cou/a, would, would not^ would rather; 
and with to after the same tenses of debeo and oportet, translated ought ; 
as, melius fi&ri non potuit, " it could not have been done better f volui 
dieire, " I would have said ;" sianire arma noluit, " he would not have 
taken arms ;" dividi oportuit, " it ought to have been divided." Ac. 

Note 3. — After verbs denoting to see, hear, feel, and the like, the present 
infinitive is sometimes rendered hj the English present participle ; as, ' 
audivi eum dic^e, " I heard him saying." Also when the. infinitive is the 
subject of another verb ; as, m^rdri periculosum est," delaying (to delay) ia 
daBgerous." 

The Historical Injmitvve. 

669. — Obs. 6. The verb governing the infinitive is sometimes omitted, 
especially is this the case in historical narration, when the infinitive fol- 
lows a nominative case in the sense of the imperfect indicative, or the 
perfect indefinite; as, invidSre omnes mihi, ** all envied me." Tkr. 
At Homdni, ddmi militiceque intenii, festindre, pardre, aliut 
alium hortdri. Sall. When thus used, it is supposed to be governed 
by caspit or ecepSrunt understood. Cases occur, however, in which this 
supplement cannot be made; as, verum ingenivm ejus hand absurdum; 
posse/ae&re versus, jocum movSre, <fec, (310.) Sall. The historical infini- 
tive and the imperfect, are often connected in the same construction ; as, 
Alblnus .... sendtum defcedire consulsbat; et tSmen interim exer&Uui 
supplementum scribire . , , . auxilia areessire, den^tte mddis omnV 
bu9 festinare, Sall, Jug. 89. 



670.— § 145. 11. THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT. 

The infinitive with a subject poasessea the character of the verb, and 
t^fi^rms of its subject as in the indicative or the subjunctive mood ; but 
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only In subordinate and dependent propositions. These propositions them- 
selves have a substantiye character, and generally stand in the relation of 
substantives to a verb, or phrase, on which they depend ; sometimes as a 
nominative to, or the subject of the verb, but generally as an object or an 
accusative after it ITius used, they may be called mbstantive clauses — 
and as such, they fall under the two preceding rules. Thus : 

1st Hie infinitive with a subject must be considered as the nominative 
when it is the subject of a sentence, ^ e. when anything is declared of it ; 
as, te non istud audlvisse mirum est, " that you have not heard that 
is wonderful" Here, te non istud audlvisse stands as the nominative to 
est. Rule LVL See 661. 

2d. The infinitive with its subject is the accusative or object after a 
verb, when it has for its direct object, the idea expressed by a dependent 
infinitive clause, or when such clause takes the place of a noun or pronoun 
governed by the verb; as, mlror te non scribire, **I wonder that 
you do not write!' Here, te non serihiSre stands as the object of mlroTt 
which governs it as an accusative by Rule LVII, or XX See 664. 

Note.—ThQ verbs which admit an infinitive with its subject as their 
direct object, are those which denote an action of our senses, or internal 
foculties, or such as denote feelinfffknomnff, thinkinOf or saying; as, audio, 
video, sentio, cognosco, itUelligo, mernXni, pUto, dueo, dlco, prddo, scHbo, pro- 
mitlo, and the like. These seldom take a conjunction (ut or qtiod) with the 
indicative or subjunctive as their object See Obs. 5, et seq. 

^ 671.— EuxE LVTII. The subject of the infini- 
tive is put in the accusative ; as, 

Oaudeo te valsre, I am glad that you are welL 

672. — EXPLANATION.— The subject of the infinitive is the person or 
thing spoken of in the dependent clause, and maybe, as in Rule IV., a noun, 
a pronouui &g., and is always to be in the accusative case ; except as in 669. 

Under this Rale, the infinitive with its subject forms a distinct propo- 
sition, and is equivalent to the indicative, or subjunctive mood in English, 
together with the connective '* ihat,^^ Thus, in the example, te valire con* 
tains the simple proposition, " You are well.'* The equivalent of the Eng- 
lish " that,** connecting it as a subordinate clause with the preceding verb, 
is implied in the infinitive form. If the infinitive stand after an accusa- 
tive which does not form with it a distinct proposition, L e. which is not its 
subject, it does not belong to this Rule, but the accusative is governed by 
Rule XX. ; as, Frdteusp^kus igU aUos msere morUes, Hob. Hence, 

OBSERVATIONa 

673. — Obs. 1. The English particle « ^A«C may be called the sign of 
the accusative before the infinitive, being used to connect the infinitive 
clause with the preceding. It may often be omitted, however, in translar 
ting, as it frequently is in English ; thus, aiuni rSgem adventare, **they say 
the kiog is ooming,^ or, ^ that the king is coming." 
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674. — Obs. 2. The accusatiye subject, in Latin, is translated by the 
nominative in English. Hence, the accusative of the relative pronoun, 
referring to persons must be rendered wliOf not wfiom ; as, quern confee- 
tum vuinerXbus dlx\muB^ " wAo, we said, was exhausted "with his wounds." 

Note. — ^The infinitive with its subject in the accusative is sometimes 
translated in the same form in English; as,cupio te venire,** I wish 
yoM to come;** quos discorddre nov^at, *" whom he had known to e2t/^- 
fer ;" eumvocdri fusiitf " he ordered him to be called." 

N. B. — For the various ways of rendering the different 
tenses of the infinitive after different tenses of the indicative 
or subjunctive, see at length, 180. 

675.--- 06». 8. When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the 
subject of the preceding verb, it is seldom expressed, unless re<]^uired to 
be emphatic ; as, pollicitiu mm scripiurum (esse) sc. me, " I promised that 
I would write." After verbs signifying to be accustomed^ to dare, lean, I 
ought, the infinitives esse, jttdicdri, videri, <fec., having the same subject with 
the preceding verb, have an adjective or noun after them in the nomina- - 
tive case, indicating that the subject of the infinitive understood is re- 
garded as a nominative according to the Greek construction. Or. Gr. § 175. 
£!xc. Thus, sdlet tristis vidSri ; aude sapiens esse ; dSbes esse diligens. See 
also, 825-328, and 733-3, 3d. 

676. — Obs, 4. When the preceding verb is in the passive voice, tiie 
subject of the infinitive may be changed into the subject of that verb, or 
remain unchanged in the accusative, the passive verb being used imper^ 
sonally, or rather having the infinitive clause for its sulnect ; thus, m a^ 
trem Patusaniai eo tempore vixisse dicUur, or, mater Pausaniai eo ton- 
pore vixisse dicUur, " it is said th€U the mother of Pausanias was living at 
that time," or, " the mother of Pausanias is said to have been living," Ac 
Gr. Gr., § 175, Obs. 3. 

Note. — When a relative clause has the same verb as the proposition 
with the infinitive on which the relative clause depends, but without the 
repetition of the verb, the subject of the verb in the relative clause is put 
by attraction in the accusative ; as, Platonem ferunt ''idem sensisse quod 
Pf/thafforam," They say that Plato thought as Pythagoras did." But, 
if the verb of the relative clause is expressed, its subject must be in the 
nominative ; as, Platonem ferunt .... Idem sensisse quod Py t hag or as 
sensit. 

The same analogy is observed with the conjunction quam after a com- 
parative. See 470, Ist and 2d. 

677. — Obs. 6. The accusative with the infinitive, in a subordinate 
clause, is in some cases equivalent to the subjunctive with tU or q%u)d, 
" that," preceding ; as, Optavit ut in cur rum pair is to I leretur, or, 
Optavit se itt currum patris tolli, *' He (Phfiethon) desired Maf A« 
should be taken up into his father's chariot'* Gaudeo tevalSre, or gau- 
deo quod v a leas, "I am glad that you are toell." But though, in a few 
cases, the one expression may be changed for the other, usage has given 
so decided a preference in some cases to the one form, and in others to the 
other, that such change would be improper ; thus, 
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let Wh<en the dependent clause expresses purpose or desifftif or when 
* that" is equivalent to ** tn order that" '* 90 that" itt with the subjunctive is 
used. 62T-1.2d. 

2d. After verbs of endeavoring^ aiming, accomplishing, such .as facto, 
efficio, perficio, <bc, the subjunctive with ut is alwa^'s used. Hence arises 
the use of faehv ut, instead of the indicative, to denote a fact ; thus, fScit 
ut dimittiret mitUes, is equivalent to dimlsit miPUes, 

8d. Verbs signifying to reqitest, demand, admonish, advise, commission, 
encourage, command, and the like, usually take the subjunctive with ttt, 
which may generally be rendered as the iimnitive ; as, proBcepit ut irem, 
** He commanded me to go." 

Note. — In narrative, dependent clauses, expressing obliquely the wish, 
command, or message of another, whether the verb be in the subjunctive 
with ut or ne, or in the infinitive with a subject, or both in connection, 
often depend on a word denoting to say, saying^ understood, or implied in 
the leamng verb; as. Ad Bocchum nuntios mittit (qui dicirent ut) 
quampnmum copias adduciret ; prodii faciundi tempus adesse, Sall. Jug., 
97. Verba f&eit (dl eens) se arma cepisse. Id. 102. 

4th. Ut with the subjunctive follows verbs signifying to happen, to occur, 
Ac, as,^, inc^t, occurrit, eontingit; est, restat, supSrest, Aa 627-1. 4th. 

5th. Verbs signifying vnllingness, unwillingness, permission, necessity, 
Ac, commonly take tiie accusative with the infinitive. Also, generally, 
verbs denoting seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling, thinking, saying, Ac, but 
Bometimes they take tiie subjunctive. 

6th. When the dependent clause e:i^resses, not a thought or conception 
only, but a feet, the verb is put in the indicative or subjunctive with quod; 
as. Inter causas mal&rum nostrdrum est quod vivlmus ad exempla, 

7th. After verbs denoting a feeling of pain or pleasure, and the out- 
ward expression of those feelings, such as, gaudeo, detector, angor, doleo, 
and the hke, quod, " that," in the sense of *' because,'* with the indicative or 
subjunctive is used, or the accusative with the infinitive; as. Quod 
spiralis (or vos spirdre) indignanlur, .Whether the indicative or sub- 
junctive is to be used, depends on whether the proposition expresses a 
fact, or only a conception of the mind. 

678. — Obs. 6. After such verbs as existtmo, pUto, spSro, affirmo, sus- 
plcor, Ac, the place of the future infinitive is elegantly supphed hjfore, 
or futHrum esse, followed by ut with the subjunctive ; as, Nunquam pt^ 
tdvi f5re ut supplex ad te venirem ; for {me) venturum esse. 

This construction is necessary when the verb has no supine, and conse- 
" ' no future infinitive active. See 17^9. Fdre is sometimes used 



with tne perfect participle, to denote a future action in the passive voice ; 
as, Quod videret nomine pads bellum involutum f5re. 

679.. — Obs. 7. The verb on which IJie infinitive depends is sometimes 
omitted, especially in interrogations, or exclamations, expressive of indig- 
nation; as, Mene incepto desistSre nee posse, Ac Viao. In such 
oases, some such expression as crediblle est is understood. 

680. — Exc. The historical infinitive has its subject in the nominative 
(810 and 669) ; as, Fama prmlara esse, « His fame was iUusUious." Sall. 
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§ 146. CONSTRUCTION OF THE PAETICIPLES. 

[For the tenses, and the use of the participles in certain connections^ 
* see § 49.] 

681. — ^RuLE LIX. Participles, like adjectives, 
agree witli their substantives in gender, number, 
and case ; as, 

ffUmo c&rens frande, A man wanting guile. 

Pax tarUvm amOtcLy Peace so greatly loved. 

682. — Kku. Participles together with gerunds and supines being parts 
of the verb, govern the cose of their own verbs ; so that no separate rule for 
the government of cases by these, is at all necessary. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

683. — Ohs, 1. The verbs do, reddo, vSlOy cUro, facto, habeo, eomperie, 
with the perfect participle, form a periplu'asis similar to the compound 
tenses in fbiglish, and other modem languages ; thus, Habeo ccmpertttm, 
for eompiri, ** I have found f Mitsam iramfadet, for Ivam mitiet, <&c 

684. — 06«. 2. The perfect passive participle is often used, to supply 
the place of a verbal noun, when such a noun is wanting, or but seldom 
used; as, Koi litSrcB reeitdtce magnum luetum feeerunt^ "The read- 
ing ^ this letter, (not "this letter being read") caused great mourning." 
So, daptum Tarentum, " The taking of Tarentum ;" receptus Hannibal, "the 
recepUon of HannibaL" Ah urhe condUa, " from the building of the city.** 

685. — Oh8. S. The future active participle is frequently used, to de- 
note the purpose or design of an action, and is in such case rendered to, in 
order to; as, ad J&vem Hammdnem pergit consulturus de origine «ud, 
" he goes to Jupiter Ammon to (or in order to) consult him about his 
origin." So also the present ; ashpit ens veniam venit. 

686. — Obs. 4. The future participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, 
when joined with verbs signitying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to nave, 
to receive, to undertake, &c.; a&, Testamentum Hbi trddit legendum,'*he 
delivers his will to you to be read;" So, his aira d^it habendum. 

687. — Obs. 6. The participle in dus, generally implies the idea of pro- 
priety, necessity, or oUvgation, This is almost always the case when it 
agrees with the subject of a sentence; as, Delenda e st Carthago,*'Cax^ 
thage rnvtst be destroyed!* Sometimes, also, when it agrees with words not 
in the subject; as, Facia narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, "You were 
relating (things which) ought to have been concealed by you." The doer 
in such constructions, when expressed, must be in the dative. 581. 

Note. — In some cases, the participle in dus, is used as a present parti- 
ciple passive. 182, Note 3. 

688. — Obs. 6. Participles are often used instead of a dependent clause, 
to express some condition or explanatory circumstance usually introduced, 
in English, by a relative pronoun, or the particles a«, when, aithcughf 9inee^ 
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MfhilCf and the like ; as, Cceaar hastes in fugam eonjectos persedUus est, 
** Caesar pursued the enemy who had been put to Jlight." Curio ad fdcum 
sedenti, *' To Curius as he was sitting, by the fire." J)ionysiv^y Syracnsis 
ex pulsus, Corinthi puiros docSbat, « Dionysius, when he was expelled from 
Syracuse,'' <bc. 

689. — Obs, 7. A participle is joined with another verb^ and in the 
same case with its subject, for the two following purposes, viz. : 

Ist. It is used simply to connect an accompanying with the main action, 
whether simultaneous or antecedent, in the same subject. Thus used, the par- 
ticiple and verb may be rendered as two verbs connected by a conjunction ; 
as, vinit ad me el ami tans, ^^h^ came to me and cried outj^^t, crying out, 
Cassar hostes agg ressu s/jugd vit, " Caesar {Stacked and defeated the 
enemy." 

2d. Sometimes, as in Greek, it is used to connect an accompanying with 
the uiain action, in the same subject, as the cause, manner, or means of 
effecting it ; as, hoc fa eiens vivam melius, " by doing this I will live 
better." Hor. So used, it is equivalent to the ablative Gerund. 
^ When a participle does not refer to some leading subject in the propo- 
sition, but to a new subject introduced, and not depending on any word in 
the sentence, the participle is put with that new subject, in what is called — 

THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

690. — ^RuLE LX. A substantive with a partici- 
ple, whose case depends on no other word, is put 
in the ablative absolute ; as, 

fOxi^ ^^2^^*^ ^ • A ^ r \ The tun rising, or 10^9^ the sun 
Sole ortente fugiunitenebr<B,>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

691. — ^EXPLANATION.— This Kule properly affects the substantive 
only, with which the participle then agrees by Kule UX. 

692. — Obs, 8. This construction is much more frequent in Latin, than 
in other languages, partly, because there is no perfect participle in the 
active voice. When, therefore, in connection witii an active or deponent 
verb, a past act of its subject is to be expressed by the participle, the per- 
fect participle passive must be used ; and hence, the object of the act must 
be introduced as a new subject, which, having no dependence on any word 
in the sentence, must. Under the rule, be put m the <i6lative absolute. Thus, 
in English we say : Caesar, having sent forward the cavalry, followed with 
all his forces. Iliere being no perfect participle in Latin corresponding to 
<* having sent," which would agree with Ccesar, in the nominative case, this 
clause must be changed into the passive form ; thus, Ccesar, equitdtu 
prcemisso, subsequebatur, dec, " literally, Cassar, tfie cavalry being setit be- 
fore, followed," (fee Hence, 

^ Reil — When in this construction, the act expressed by the perfect parti- 
ciple passive, is an act of the subject of the leading verb, it is better to 
render it into EnglieJi by the perfect participle active ; thus, Ccesar, hi s 
dietis, profectus est, "CaBsar Having said these things departed." 

693. — As the perfect participle of deponent verba baa an active sig 
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nification, it is not necessary- to resort to snch a change in the nse of them. 
Thus, Casa r h<Be loeUtut eancUium dimUitf ^ Cottar ^ having said these 
things, dismissed the council." With the participle of a verb, not depo- 
nent, the passive form and the ablative would be used thus; Ccesar his 
diet is, concilium dimuity <&c^ " Csesar, these things being said, dismissed 
the council" — ^The first of these expressions, besides being more direct, is 
also much more definite; for here, there is no doubt as to who said the 
things referred to, but in the second, it is left in doubt, whether the things 
referred to were spoken by Ccesar or by sotne otiter. This doubt can be 
removed only by the context, or by express mention of the doer, which is 
not often done. In the following sentence, the two forms are combined : 
Ccesar omnium remdtis iquis, eohortatus suos proelium eommi- 
sit. — So, agros Hemorum depopul&ti, amnlhus vlcis cedificiiS' 
que ineensis. Cjsb. 

Note. — ^A few instances occur in which this construction is used when 
there is no change of subject, and where a different case would have ex- 
pressed the same thing; thus, legio ex eastris Varronis, adstahte et 
inspectante ipso, for adstantis et inspectantis ipsius, 

694. — Ohs. 9. The ablative absolute, in the case of deponent, as well 
as of other verbs, is used to indicate the order and connection of events 
narrated, as in the above examples ; or to mark the tiin^ of acticm by refers 
ence to that of another action ; as, PtfthagHras, Tarquinio Super bo 
regnante, in Italiam v§nit, " Py thag5ras came into Italy in the reign of 
Tarqnin the Proud.** tn all such cases, it is equivalent to the subjunctive 
with a connective word. Thus, his dictis, in the former example, is cQm- 
valent to quum ficee dixisset — Tarquinio Superbo regnante, to quum Tar- 
fuinius Super bus regndret; and so of others. 

695. — Obs. 10. The verb sum having no present participle, two nouns, 
or a noun and adjective, are used in the case absolute without a participle, 
which is supplied in English by the word being ; thus, se dUce, " he (bemg) 
leader ;" se cons&le, " he (being) consul," or ** in his consulship ;" so, C. Duil- 
lio et Cn. Cornelio Atflnd consuWnis, 

696. — Obs. 11. Some word, phrase, or clause of a sentence, sometimes 
supplies the place of the substantive, and has a participle witii it in the 
ablative; {is, nondum eomperto quam regtdnem hosies petis* 
sent; — audlto Barium appropinqu&re; — v&le dietOfic 

697. — Obs. 12. Sometimes the noun is understood; as, j^ar^o ^uod 
avsbas. Sometimes a plural substantive is joined with a singular participle ; 
as, nobis prcesente. For the construction of Gertmdives, see next section. 



698.— § 147. GERUNDS* AND GERUNDIVES. 

The Gerund is a verbal noun, in the singular number, governed in the 
oblique oases as other nouns, and having the same power of govemitient as 

* Some Grammarians, who regard the gerund as a verbal noun, speak of 
it as such only in the obliciue cases. They think that th^ nominative of the 
verbal is supplied by the infinitive mood, and that which is called the nonu' 
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the yerb. As, therefore, the rules which apply to the constractioii of nouns 
and verbs, appljr to the gerund, it is mmeoessarj to repeat them here. 
All that is peculiar to the construction of the gerund, is comprised in the 
following Rules and Observations. 

699.— KuLE LXT.— The verb JSst with the ge- 
rund for its subject, implies necessity, and governs 
the dative of the doer ; as, 

Nom. Legendum est mihi, I must read, lit. reading is to me. 

Nom. Moriendum est omnibus^ AU must die, lit dying is to alL 
Ace. Scio moriendum esse mihiy I know that I must die, lit. that dying 

is to me. 

700. — EXPLANATION. The dative here is governed by ««, according 
to B. II (894.) In the first and second examples^ the gertind in the nomina- 
tive is the subject of est^ which agrees with it by R. IV. (808.) In the third 
example, the gerund is in the accusative, and the subject of esse, byR. LVIII. 
(671.) The necessity implied in this construction is stronger than that ex- 
pressed by the participle in dus, the latter implying only that a thing is to be 
done, or should be done, — the former that it m^st be done. See 214-9. 

701. — Obs. 1. The dative of the doer in this construction is often un- 
derstood ; as, Orandum est (t i b i) ut sit sdna mens in corpSre sdno. 

702. — Obs, 2. The gerund in Hi, of the genitive case, is 
governed by substantives or adjectives ; as, 

Temptis legendi, Time of reading, 882. 

Cupldus diseendi. Desirous of learning, 849. 

703. — Obs. 3. The gerund in c?o, of the dative case, is gov 
emed by adjectives, signifying usefiilness or fitness ; as, 

Ckarta u£ilis seribendo. Paper used for writing, 882. 

Sometimes it is governed by verbs; as, ade^se seribendo. Oia Ap* 
tat habendo ensem. Vieg. Is finis censendo foetus est. 

704. — Obs, 4* Th© gerund in rfwm, of the accusative case, 

native of the gerund, is really the neuter of the participle in dvs^ in a passive 
sense, joined with the verb est used impersonally. Thus, studendum est 
miUy they think should be literally rendered ** it is to be studied by me." 
Though tnia solution is plausible, and would seem to answer in many cases, 
there are others in which we, at least, cannot see how it could be applied. 
It cannot be applied unless the participle in d^s in uU cases has, or may nave, 
a passive sense ; but of this there is no evidence, and facts are opposed to it. 
Thus, it will hardly be admitted as a literal rendering of moriendum est om- 
n^nts, to say " it is to be died by all," and it certainly cannot be so used in those 
examples in which it governs the same case that it does in its active sense ; 
thus, vtrum p&ee nobis an bello esset utendum. Cio. Quum suo cuique 
judicio utendum sit. Indeed, the fact that gerunds, in all cases, do gov- 
ern the case of their own verb, seems to be opposed to their being considered 
as parts of the passive participle in dvs. 
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vrhea not the subject of the infinitive, is governed by the pre- 
positions, adj inter, &c. ; as, 

Inter doeendum. In time of teaching. 

705. — Obs, 5. The gerund in do, of the ablative case, is gov- 
erned by the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or in ; as. 

Poena a peccando abiterret, Pimiahment frightens from sinning. 
Or, without a preposition, as the ablative of manner, or 
cause; as, 
Memoria excoUndo augitur, The memory is improved hj exercising it 
JDefesnu sum ambulando, I am wearied with walking. 

706. — Obs. 6. The gerund, as a verbal noun, resembles the infinitive, 
and is often put for it ; as, JSst tempus legewK, or legire. The gerund, 
however, is never joined with an adjective, and is sometimes taken in a 
passive sense; as, Gum Tisidium voearitur adimperandum — ^to re- 
ceive orders ;" Urit v i dendo,-^'' by being seeny L e. dum vidstur. 

CONSTRUCTION OF GERUNDIVES. 

TOT. — ^LXn. Gerunds governing the accusative, 
are elegantly turned into gerundives in dv^^ which, 
with the sense of the gerund, instead of govern- 
ing, agree with their substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case ; as. 

Gerund, Tempus peteruU pOeem, ) ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 

Gerundive, Tempus petendce pOcM, ) ** *^ 

Gerund,. Adpeiendum pOcem, ) ^^ ^^^^ 

Gerundive, Ad petendam pOcem^ ) ® *^ 

Gerund, A petend^ p^em, ) ^^ ^^j^ ^^ 

Gerundive, A petenddpaee^ J ° '^ 

708. — EXPLANATION.— This rule appUes only to the oblique oases. 
In the first of these examples, the Qerxmdi petendi is governed in the ^nitive 
by tempus according to Role VI., 882, and then governs pacem in the aoeusa- 
tive by Rale XX., 486. In the gerundive form, the genitive pdds is gov- 
erned by tempus, by Rule VI., 882, and the gerundive petenda agrees with it 
by Rule II., 268. In the gerund form, the gerund is governed, and .then 
governs the noun. In the gerundive form, the noun is governed, and then 
the gerundive agrees with it by R. II. In order to change from the genind 
to the gerundive, it is necessary only to change the accusative of the noun, 
into the case of the gerund, and then make the gerundive agree with it ; and 
from the gerundive to the gerund, change the noun into the accusative, and 
the gerundive into the gerund, in the same case as before. 

The following are examples to be changed : 
GsN. Consilia urbis delenda ; — civivm trueidandGrvm /—-nomYfiM JiomOsd 
extinguendi 
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Dat. Perpetiendo lab&ri idonetta ;-^eape88endm reipuhtiecB habilis ; — ndtti^ 
mitenas ferendo; — ad miaeriM ferendcu; — oniri ferendo aptus, 

Aoa and Ab. - Ad defendendam Rcmam ; — ab oppugnando Captjtam ; — ad 
eolloeandum signa ; — in diripiendis castria. 

*709. — Oba. 7. Instead of the genmdiye in the genitive plural, to agree 
with a noun in that case, the gerund in the genitive singular is often re- 
tained, probably for the sake of Euphony; as, Fuit exempldrum eli- 
gendi poteatas^Oio. Facvitaaagrorum eondonandi; aui {-pi) con- 
donandij instead of eligenddmnif condanandorum. Also, sometimes when 
the noun is singular and feminine ; as, ej u a (fern.) videndi cupXdua. Teb. 

710. — Oba, 8. The gerunds of verbs, which do not govern the acou^ 
sative, are never changed into the gerundive, except those of medeor, Utor, 
abuior^/ruort/Mngory and potior; as, apea potiundi urbe, or potiufidce urbia ; 
but we always say, CupXaua aubveniendi tXbi, never tui. 

711. — 'Oba. 9. After eaae, fire, the gerund and the gerundive in the 
genitive (364), are used, to express tendency to a thing, or serving a cer- 
tain purpose ; as, JHegium imperium initio conaervandca libertatia, atque 
augendcB reipubPteas fuirat Sall., Cat. VL, "The regal government at 
first had aerved thepurpoae ofpreaerving liberty, and increaaing the state," 
[Aiebant']ea prodendi imperii Romania tradendas HannibiUi vie- 
torio! eaae, '* They said that these things had a tendency to betray the Ro- 
man government, and to give the victory to EannibaL" Liv. Quum ant- 
madvertiaaet pler&que diaaolvend&rum religidnum eaae, " When he had 
perceived that most of them tended to deatroy religion.'' Liv. 



§ 148. CONSTRUCTION OF SUPINES. 

1. The. J^jpme in um. 

712. — ^RuLE LXin. The supine in v/m is put 
after a verb of motion ; as, 

Abiit deambulatum, He hath gone to walk. 

So, Dueire eohortea prcedotitm. Lrv. Nunc vSnia imaum domtnumf 
Qwod in rem tuam optimum factu arbHtror, te id admonltum venio, Plaut. 

713. — Oba, 1. The supine in t<m is elegantly joined with the verb eo, 
to express the sienification of any verb more strongly ; as, it ae perdUum, 
the same with ia Hgit, or opiram dat, ut ae perdaty **he is bent on his own 
destruction." Teh. So, ut perdUvm eatia^ut perddtia; ereptum «m<,— 
eripiunt. Sail. This supine with iri, taken impersonally, supplies the 
place of the future infinitive passive; as, an crklebaa illam aine tud 
opird Iri dedvctum d&mum i Which may be thus resolved ; an eredsbaa 
Iri {a te, or ab aliquo) deductum (i. e. ad deducendum) illam dd- 
mttm, Ter. The supine here may be considered as a verbal substantive 
governing the accusative, like the gerimd. 
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714. — Obt. 2. The supine in um U put after ether verbs besides those 
of motion; as, diditjiliam n up turn; eantatum provodmus. Tier, IU- 
vocdtus d efe nsum patriam ; divUit copiaa hiematum. Nsf. 

715. — Obs. 3. The meaning of this supine maybe expressed by several 
other parts of the verb; as, vSnit or a turn opem: or 1. VSnit dpem 
oranai caund, or Hpu orandce. 2. Vsnit ad orandum i>p€ni, or 
ad orandam dpem. 

2. Th€ Supine in u. 

716. — ^RuLE LXIV. The supine in -w is put after 
an adjective noun ; as, 

Fcteile dictu. Easy to tell, or to be told. 

So, nihil dietu fcedum^ visQque^ hcec limlna tangat, intra giue puer e*t. 
Juv. DiffiAlis res est inveniu vims amicus ;—fas est, or nifas est dietu ; — 
Ifpus est sdUu. Cia 

717. — Obs, 4. The supine in tc, being used in a passive sense, hardly 
ever governs any case. It is sometimes; especially in old writers, put 
after verbs of motion; as, nunc obson&tu redeo^ — "from getting provi- 
sions." Plaut. JPrlmus cubltu surgat (villicus), postremtts cubltum 
eat, " let the overseer be the first to rise, and the last to go to bed.** OAxa 

718. — Obs. 6. TTiiB supine may be rendered by the infinitive or gerund 
with the preposition ad; as, difficile cognXtu, cognosei, or ad cognoseendum ; 
resfacUis aacredendum. Cia 

719. — Obs. 6. The supines being nothing else but verbal nouns of the 
fourth declension, used only in the accusative and ablative singular, are 
governed in these cases by prepositions, understood ; — the supine in um, by 
me preposition ad; and the supine in v, by the preposition tn. 



§ 149. CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS! 

720. — ^RuuE LXV. The conjunctions et^ aCy atque^ 
neCj neque^ autj vel^ and some others, couple simi- 
lar cases and moods ; as, 

Hondra pairem et matrem, Honor &,ther and mother. 
Nee ligit nee scftbit, He neither reads nor writes. 

721. — EXPLANATION.— Words coupled by a conjunction under this 
Bule, are in the same construction, i. e. two nominatives coupled together are 
the subject of the same verb, or predicates of the same subject ; and nouns 
coupled together in the oblique cases are governed by the same word, as in 
the first example. Verbs thus coupled have the same subject or nominative, 
as in the second example. 
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722. — Oba. 1. The eopulatiye conjunctions under this Rule are such 
as et, ae, atque, etianiy que; the disjunctives nee, niqvs^ auU vel, seu, «{v«, 
ve^nive, neu; also quam^ prceterquam^ nisi^an^ nempe, qimmviSj necdunif sed, 
autem, v8runi^ and in general, such connectives as do not imply a depend- 
ence of the following, on the preceding clause. 

723. — Obs. 2. These conjunctions connect not only words, but also 
clauses whose construction is the same, i. e. whose subjects are in the same 
case, and their verbs in the same mood ; as, concldunt ventif fugiuntque 
nitbes, 

724. — Oba. 8. Words in the same construction are sometimes in a dif- 
ferent case : still they are connected by the copulative conjunctions ; thus, 
mea et reipttbtica interest. Here, mea and rnpubHccBy though in different 
oases, are in the same construction by R. XVIII. (415). So, conaVUit aaae 
et pluria. Rule XLIY. (681). Vtr magni ingeniif awnmdque induatrid, 
Rule YIL (339), &e. The suDJunctive being often used for the imperative 
is sometimes coupled with it; as, diace nee invideaa, 

725. — Oba. 4. The indicative and subjunctive may be connected in this 
manner, if the latter does not depend on the former. 

726. — Oba, 6. When two words coupled together have each a conjunc- 
tion, such as, etf aut^ vel, Hve^ necy <{ec., without being connected with a pre- 
ceding word, the first e^ .is rendered both or Uketoiae; the first attt or vel, 
by either; the first aive, by tcliether; and the first nee or nSqw, by neither. 
So, also, turn .... turn, and eum .... iunif ** not only .... but also" or " both 
.... and;'' and so of others ; as, nunc, , . .nunc; Jam,, . . ,jam, <&c In 
such cases, the conjunctive before the first word renders it more emphatic: 
turn .... turn often mean, ** at one time, ... at another time.** 

727. — Note, Affirmative and negative sentences are connected by con- 
junctions in pairs, as follows: 

Affirmative, Negative, 

et — et very common. fieque — neque, nee — nee, 

et — que, not unfrequently. neque — nee, not unfrequently. 

que — et, connecting single words. nee — neque, aeldom. 
que — qtie, only in poetry <& Sall. 

Affirmative and negative, 

et — neque, nee, very frequent 

neque, nee — et, yery frequent 

nee, neque — que, occasionally. 

728. — Oba. 6. After words expressing similarity or dissimilarity, 06 
and atque signify "as;" and "than;*' as,/<3k»« ac aime rdgea, "you do as 
if you should ask me;" — me eblit asquh atque patrOnum auum, "he 
shows me aa much attention a«," Ac.; — si a liter aerlbo ae aentio, "if I 
write otherwiae than I think." 

729 — Oba, T. Conjunctions that do not imply doubt and contingency, 
are usually joined wifli the indicative mood ; tnose which do imply doubt, 
contingency and dependence, are, for the most part joined with uie sub- 
junctiye (628). 

13 
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§ 150. FIGUKES OF SYNTAX. 

A FiouEB is a manner of speaking different firom the regolar and ar- 
dinarj construction, used for the sake of beauty or force. 

730. — The figures of Syntax, or, construction, may be reduced to four: 
MliptiSy Pleoruismj EndH&ge^ and Hyperb&ton, Of these, the firsts and 
second, and third, respect the constituent parts of a sentence ; the fourth 
respects only the arrangement of words. 

731. — 1. Ellipsis, is the omission. of one or more words 
necessary to complete the sense ; as, 

Aiuntjfiruntf Ac, sc., komXnes, Abirant hidui, sc, ?f«r, or iiinire. Quid 
multa ? sc, dlcam. Under this may be comprehended, 

1st Asyndeton, or the omission of a conjunction ; as, vini, vldiy via. 
DeiLS optXmuSf maxiniiLSy sc, et. 

2d. Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns or infinitives to a verb which 
is applicable only to one of them ; as, pOcem an helium gSrem, 
Sall., where ghrem is applicable to betlum only. In this way, 
n^go is sometimes used with two propositions, one of which is 
affirmative; as, Negant Cces&rem mansurumf poitvlcd&que inter- 
posUa esse; L e. dieun t q u e postulcUa. • 

8d. Syllepsis is when an adjective or a ver^ belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one 
rather than another. See examples 266, 267. 

4th. Syneedbcjie is the use of an accusative of the part affected instead 
of an ablative ; as, Expliri mentem niquit, 538. Vikg. 

732. — 2. Pleonasm, is using a greater number of words 
than is necessary, to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic 6re locuta est, "thus she spoke toith her mouth" Vmo. Under this 
are included, 

1st Polysyndeton, or, a redtmdancy of conjunctions; as, und Eurus 

que Notusque ruunt. Yiao. 
2d. HendiSdys, or the expression of an idea, by two nouns connected by 

a conjunction, instead of a noun limited by an adjective or genitive ; 

as, Pat iris libdmus et auro,'' We offer a Ubation from cups 

audi from gold,*" instead oipatdris aureis, "from golden cups." 
8d. Periphrasis, or a circuitous mode of expression ; as, ten^ri foetus 

avium, " the tender young of the sheep," mstead of agni, " lambs." 

733. — 3. Enallage, is a change of words, or a change of 
one gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice, of 
the same word, for another. It includes, 

Ist Antimeria, or the using of one part of speech for another ; as, no9- 
tntm vivire, for nostra vita; conjugium vidSbit, for con- 
jug em, Ac. 

2d. Heterdsis, or the using of one form of a noun, pronoun, or verb, for 
another ',Q&,Romanus prcelio vie tor, for Romani victores. TVuti- 
cus miB sustulir at, for sustuliaset. HoR. 
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Sd. AnHpUftis, or the vusmg of one case for another ; as, eui nunc cog^ 
n&nen liklo, for Ivtlu^ (261 and 433). Vibo. Uxor invicti JdvU 
eMe neMiSj for te esse ttxHrem, Hon. See 676. 

4th. SynisiSj or Synthisis, is adapting the construction to the sense of ^a 
word, rather than to its gender or number ; as, Concurstis populi 
mirantium; — Par s in crucem acti; — scilus quiy&c. 278 
and 292. 

5tL Anacoluthoriy or a departure in the end of a sentence, from the 
construction with which it commenced. Thus, Nam nos omneSf 

gulbus est cdicunde altouis objectiis l&bos lucro est Here 

the writer began as if ne intended to say lucro kabSmuSy and ended 
as if he had said nobis omnibus. As it is, the nominative nos has 
no verb, and est^ which, in such sentences, requires the dative of a 
person, is without it 

734.-4. Hyperbaton, is a transgression of the usual order of 
words or clauses. It includes, 

1st AncutrHphSy or an inversion of the order of two words ; as TVati^tra 

per et rSmos^ for per transtra, Ac. ; — Collo d&re brachia drcumy for 

cireumddre, <&c 
2d. Jlystiron proth-on, or reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 

MoriOmur et in media arma ruOmus, Yikq. V&let atque i^vit. 

Tee. 
Zd, Hypalldgey or an interchange of constructions ; as, In ndva fert ani 

mus mutatas dic^e formas corpdra ; for corpora mutata tn nHvas 

formas. Dare clasaibus AustroSy for d&re classes Austris. 
4th. ThiesiSt or separating the parts of a compound word ; as, Septem 

tfuhjeeta tridni gensy for SepterUridni, Vieq. Q^ce me cunque vdeanl 

temXf for qucecunqttSf Ac 
5th. Parenthesis, or the insertion of a word or clause in a sentence, 

which interrupts the natural connection ; as, 2Hlpre, dum redeo, 

{brivis est via) pasce capellas, Vikg. 

To these may be added, 

735. — Archaism, which in Syntax means the use of ancient 
forms of construction ; as, Operant abudtur, for oj>erd. Tkr. 
Quid (iln hane ciiratio eat rem ? 

736. — Hellenism, or the use of Greek constructions ; as, 
Abstineto irarum^ for iris, Hor. Tempus desiath-e pugnce, for 
puffnd, ViRO. 



§ 151. LATIN ARRANGEMENT. 

737. — In all languages, the arrangement of words in a sentence is dif- 
ferent ; and all, it is probable, consider the order of arrangement in their 
own language tbe most natural, being that to which they have themselvei 
been most accustomed. In a language like the English, however, the 
words «>f which have but few changes of form or termination, much more 
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depends <m their potitioD in a lenteDce than in those languages which are 
able, by the changes of form only, to indicate the relation of words to 
each other, however they may be arranged. Thus, when we say in Eng- 
lish, ** Alexander conquered Daritu" if we change the order of the worcS, 
we necessarily change the meaning also ; as, Dariue congttered Alexander. 
But whether we say in Latin, Alexander vleit Darittm, or Darium tieit 
Alexander, ot Alexander Darium vileit, or Darium Alexander vlcity or place 
these words in any other possible order of arrangement, the meaning is 
the same, and cannot be mistaken ; because it dep^:ids, not on the position, 
but on the form of the words. This gave the Latin writer much more 
scope to arrange his words in that order which would best promote the 
strength or euphony of the sentence, without endangering its perspicuity. 
Still, even in Latin, custom has established a certain order of arrangement 
which is considered the best And, though no certain rules can be given 
on this subject, which are applicable to every instance, the following 
general principles and Rules may be noticed. 

738. — General ^yrindples of Latin ArrangeTne7it. 

1. The word governed is placed before the word Which 
governs it. 

2. The word agreeing is placed after the word with which 
it agrees. More particularly, 

739. — Bute L The subject is generally put before the verb ) 
as, Deus mundum guhernaU 

Exe, 1. When the subject is closely connected with a clause following 
the verb, it is placed after the verb ; as, irant omnlno duo itindra, gui- 
bus,Ae, 

Exe, 2. When the subject is emphatic, it usually follows the verb and 
concludes the sentence. 

740. — Rule II. The adjective or participle most commonly 
follows the substantive with which it agrees. 

With few exceptions, however, the place of the adjective or 
participle is entirely arbitrary. The following usages -may 
be noticed: 

1st The adjectives, pr%mu8, meditu, uldmuB, exirSmus, summia, in/^mua, 
f mtM, euprSmus, reliquus, ecetinu, denoting the first part, the mid- 
dle part, <&c, are generally put before the substantive ; as, tummus 
mona; extrimo libro, "the top of the mountain," Ac 

2d. When the substantive governs another in the genitive, the adjective 
generally precedes ^th; as. Duo PlatGnia preeepta, 

8d. When the substantive is governed by a preposition, the adjective is 
frequently put before the substantive ; as, Hdc in guestidne; mtoff' 
nd m parte. 

4th. The adjective is often put before the substantive for the sake oi 
Euphony. 
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6th. Isy ilUf hie, Ute, are generallj placed before the substantiye, and, if 
used Bubstantivelj, are placed before tiie participle. 

741. — Eule III. The relative is commonly placed after, and 
as near as possible to its antecejient. 

ObB, 1. The relative is oommonlj the first word of its own dause, and 
when it stands for et ilU, et hie, et U, or for these pronouns without e/, (296, 
1st,) it is always first Sometimes, however, tiie relative and its dause, 
precede the antecedent and its clause. 

742. — jRfile TV. The governing word is generally placed 
after the word governed; as, Carthaginienaium dux — laudis 
avidus — RomanOrum ditiskmus — hostem Judit^ &c. Hence, 

ObB. 2. The finite verb is conmionJLy the last in its own clause. To this, 
.however, there are many exceptions. 

743. — Rule V. Adverbs are generally introduced before the 
word which they are intended to modify ; as, Leviter cegro- 
(antes, leniter cUrant Cic. 

744. — Rule VI. Conjunctions generally introduce the clause 
to which they belong ; as, at *» ddres ; — sed profecto in omni re 
fortUna dominatur. 

Exc. 1. The enclitics que, ve, ne, are always annexed — the two first, to 
the latter of the two words which they serVe to connect ; as, (dbus aterve, 
Cia Bdni mallgue ; — and the last, to the subject which the question 
chiefly regards; thus, hquame? "shall I speak f* egHne Idquar? " shall / 
speak r 

Exc, 2. The conjunctions autem, 8nim, viro, qu6que, quidem, are always 
^ placed after the introductory word of the clause, generally in the second 
place, and sometimes in tiie third ; etiam, igUur, and t&men, more frequently 
m the second and the third place than in the first 

745. — Rule VII. Words connected in sense, should be as 
close as possible to each other, and the words of one clause 
should never be mixed with those of another. 

746. — Rule VIII. Circumstances, viz : the cause, — the man- 
ner, — the instrument, — ^the time, — the place, &c., are put before 
the predicate ; as, 

Eton ferro oeeUdi; — Eg^ te ob egregiam virtlUem temper amavu 

747. — Rule IX. The proper name should precede the name 
of rank or profession ; as, Cic^o orator. 

748. — Rule X. The vocative should either introduce the 
sentence, or be placed among i;he first words; as. Credo vos, 
jtidices. 

749. — Rule XI. When there is an antithesis, the words 
chiefly opposed to each other, should be as close together aa 
possible \ as, AppStis pecuniam^ virtUtem abjicis. 
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750. — Rule XII. Dependent clauses, as well as single words, 
are placed before the principal finite verb, upon which they 
chiefly depend. 

751. — Rule XIII. As a general rule, where the case will ad- 
mit, it is proper to proceed from shorter to longer words, and 
from shorter to longer clauses and members of a sentence, as 
we advance towards the close. 

Hence, it will follow, that a sentence should not conclude 
with a monosyllable, when it can be avoided. 

BEMABK. — These are to be considered only as general Bules, subject to 
many modifications and exceptions, according to the taste of different writers. 
However, as a general guide, with dose attention to classical usage and 
euphony, they may be of use to enable the student to avoid errors on this 
subject. 



752.— § 152. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes complete sense ; 
aa, hOmo mortalis est, ** man is mortaL" 

All sentences are either simple or eofnpound 

A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation ; as, vUa Irhns ett. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences con^ 
nected together ; as, bis dat, qui cito dat 

'763.— SIMPLE SENTENCEa 

A simple sentence or proposition consists of two parts — ^the suijeet and 
the predicate. 

The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of .the subject 

The subject is commonly a noun or pronoun, but may be anything, liow 
ever expressed, about which we can speak or think. 

The predicate properly consists of two parts, — the attribute affirmed 
of the subject, and the copula, by which the affirmation is made ; thus, 
in the sentence, vita brhns est, the subject is vita; the predicate is 
br^is est, of which br^vis is the attribute, and est the copula. In most 
cases, the attribute and copula are expressed by one word ; as, iqwus 
eurrit, "the horse runs "-= Squus eurrens est, " the horse is running.*' 

The name of a person or thing addressed forms no part of a sentence. 

The predicate may be a noun, a pronoun, an adjective, a preposition 
with its case, an adverb, a participle, an infinitive mood, or clause of a 
sentence, as an attribute, connected with the subject by a substantive yerb 
as a copula ; or it may be. a verb which includes in itself both attribute 
and copula, and is therefore called an attributive verb. 
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764— THE SUBJECT. 

The subject of a proposition is either grammatical or logical. 

L The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken o^ ufdimiUd 
by other words. 

The logical subject is the person or thing spoken o% together with all 
the worcis or phrases by which it is limited or defined ; &us, in the sen- 
tence, vir bUnus sui nmilem quasrity the grammatical subject is vir ; the 
logical, vir b&nus. Again : 

XL The subject of a proposition ipay be either simple or compound. 

A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either unlimited, as 
tiie grammatical, or limited, as the logical subject 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, to which 
belongs but one predicate ; as,J?omi2/us et Bimus fratres irant, 

TJJ6.— MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described in various 
ways; as, — 

1. By a noun in apposition ; as, Ciciro o r at or f actus est connU, 

2. By a noun in the genitive ; as, Ira Dei lenta est. 

8. By an adjunct ; as, De victorid Caa&risfdma perferiur, 

4. By an adjective word, i. e. an adjective, adjective pronoun, or partici- 
ple ; as, Justitid gaudent viri odn i. — Suu s culque irat Idcus defin%- 
tits. — Vox missa nescit reverti. 

6. By a relative and its clause; as, Vir sUpit, qui pauca loquitur. 

Each grammatical subject ma^ have several modifications ; and if it 
has none, the grammatical and logical subject are the same. 

766.— MODIFICATION OF MODIFYING WORDS. 
Modifying, or limiting words, may themselves be modified. 

1. A noun modifying another may itself be modified in all the ways m 

which a noun, as a grammatical subject, is modified. 

2. An adjective qualifying a noun may itself be modified — 

1st. By an adjunct; as, campi ad proelium b8ni: liber a de- 
licti s. 

2d. By a noun ; as. Major pietate : — aiger pedtbua. 

84* By an infinitive mood or clause of a sentence, a gerund, or a 
supine; as, HUmo dignua cantari — dignus qui impH- 
ret — dignus utflgat p&lam in pariite. — Charta 
ufUis s crib en do. — Monstrum mirabue dictu. 

4th. By an adverb; aSjUdmo longe dissimHis;— -facile prtft* 
ceps. 
8. An adverb may be modified — 

Ist. By another adverb ; BSymultd magis, 

2d. By a substantive in an oblique case ; as, convenienter natUrat, 
optime omnium; proxtme castris. 
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757. — The subject of a proposition may be an infinitive mood, with or 
without a subject; or a clause of a sentence; as, humanum est err are. 
Ineerta pro certis habSre sttUtittimum est Nunc Spue est, te 
animo valSre, Rehquum ett, ut of/iciis eertimua inter not, 

'/68.— THE PEEDIOATH 

L The Predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical or logical 

The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and copula, not 
modified by other words. 

The logical predicate is the grammatical^ with all the words or phrases 
that modify it; thuSjVtV h6nu9 <ut aimtlem qucerit; the grammatical 
predicate is gttcerit ; the logical, qtuerit simXlem eui. 

When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terms, the logical 
and grammatical are the same. 

IL The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or oojfipound. 

A simple predicate affirms but one thing of its sulject ; as, vUa brivi» 
eat; ignia urit. 

A compowid predicate consists of two or more simple predicates a£Srmed 
of one subject; as, Cceaar vSnit, vldit, vie it ProbUaa lauddtur 
et alget. 

769.— MODIFICATIONS OF THE PREDICATE 

The grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in different way& 
L When the attribute in the predicate is a noun, it is modified — 

1. By a noun or pronoun limitmg or describing the attribute ; as, hSnor 
eat prcemivm virtutia, Jmuidia eat aupplieivm auum. 

2. By an adjective or participle limiting the attribute ; as, ira fUror 
brivia eat 

* n. When the grammatical predicate is an attributive verb, it is modi- 
fied— 

1. By a noun or pronoun as its object; as, rea amlcoa invinU, Zaua 

debstur virtnti. Sapiens impirat cupiditatibua. Venter 
c&ret auribua. 

2. By an adverb; as, bia dot qui eXto dot; bine acfUni, 
8. By an adjunct; as,vgnit in urbem; ex urbe vSnit, 

4. By an infinitive; as, cupio diaeire, 

6. By a dependent clause; BJS^poHa dieit Iram ease brivem insa* 
niam. — Constituit ut ludi fi^rent 

760. — Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and other words modifying th« 
predicate, may themselves be modified, as similar words are when modi- 
^ingthe subject 

Infinitives and participles modifpng the predicate, may themselves be 
modified in all respects, as the attributive verb is modified. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
761. — A Compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
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or propoeitions connected together. The propositions which make up a 
oompound sentence, are called members ovclauses, 

762. — The propositions or elauses of a compound sentence, are either 
independent or dependent ; in other words, eoorainate, or subordinate. 

An independent clause is one that makes complete sense by itself 

A dependent clause is one that makes complete sense onlj in connection 
witii another clause. 

The clause on which another depends, is called the leading clause ; its 
subject is tiie leading subject; and its predicate, the leading predicate. 

763. — Clauses of the same kind, whether independent or dependent, 
are connected by such conjunctions as et, ac^ atque, nee, nique, aut, vel, <&c. 

764. — Dependent clauses having finite verbs, are connected wj^ their 
leading clauses in three different ways. 

1. By a relative ; as, vir sUpU, qui pa^ea loquitur, 

2. By a conjunction; as, loquOees, si sapiat, ^iUet, 

8. By an adverb; as, u6t quidd&tur otii, illudo chariis; rogabat cur 
unquam fu^sset, 

765. — A subordinate clause, consisting of an infinitive with its sub- 
ject, is joined to a leading clause without a connecting word ; as, gaudeo 
te valire, 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

766. — A compound sentence is sometimes converted into a simple one, 
by rejectm^ the connective, and changing the verb of the dependent clause 
into a participle. A simple sentence thus formed is called an abridged 
proposition ; as, bello conficto diseessit, for qutan bellum eonfeetum esset, 
tUseessiL Coisar, hme locUtuSf profeetus est, for quum Casar hose locUtus 
esset, prof eetus est, 

'/6'r.— EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 

1. VUa brhfis est. 
This is a simple sentence, of which 

The logical subject^ and also the grammatical, is vUa, 
The logical predicate, and also the grammatical, is brhfis est, in which 
brivis is the attribute, and est the copula. 

2. Zabuniur anni, 
Tida is a simple sentence, of which 

The logical subject, and also the grammatical, is anni. 
Hie logical predicate, and also the grammatical, is labuntur, an attribu- 
tive verb including both the attribute and copula. 

8. Virum. dietts in virtUte potHtum est 
This is a simple sentence, of which 
The logical subject is vSntm dScus. 
The logical predicate is, in virtiUe posXtum est, 
13* 
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The grammatical subject is dicus^ qualided by the adjectiye virvm. 
The grammatical predicate is po»itum est, modified by the adjmiot t» 
virtute, 

4. Romvlui et Remua fraires irant. 

This is a simple sentence, having a compound subject. 

The logical subject is Homultu et JRemtu, compound, consisting of two 

subjects connected by et. 
The logical predicate i&fraires irant. 
The granunatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical 

6. Probitaa laudatwr et alget 
This 10 a simple sentence with a compound predicate. 
The logical subject is probltas. 
The logical predicate is laudatur et alget, compound, the parts of which 

are connected by et. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical 

6. Video meliora probdque; deteriOra siguor. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two independent or coordi- 
nate clauses in juxta position. 

The first clause is a simple proposition with a compound predicate, of 
which 

The logical subject is c^o, understood. 

The logical predicate is video meliora prohOque, 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logicaL 

The grammatical predicate is video probo que^ compound, consisting of 
two predicates connected by que^ both modified by their object^ ne- 
gotia, understood, and that qualified by the adjective meliora. 

The second clause, deteri&ra 8iquor, is a simple proposition, of which 

The logical subject is igo, understood. 

The logical predicate is deteriOra siqtior. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logicaL 

The grammatical ptredicate is aiquor, modified by its object, negotia, un- 
derstood, qualified by the adjective, deteriOra. 

'7. Quoi in terrd glgnuniur, ad uaum homXnis omnia ereantur. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one leading, and one de- 
pendent clause, connected by qitce. 

The leading clause, ad Usum homtnis omnia ereantur, is a simple sen- 
tence, or proposition, of which 
The logical subject is omnia {negotia), restricted by the relative clause, 

quce in terrd gignuntur. 
The logical predicate is, ad Usum komXnis ereantur. 
The grammatical subject is neaotia understood, qualified by the acQeo- 
tive omnia, and restricted by the relative clause. 
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The grammatical predicate is creantur, modified by the adjunct ad ^tum^ 
and that modified by homXnis. 

The dependent clause is gttce in terrd gignuntur, of which 
The logical subject is the qucBt which, being a relative, connects the de- 
pendent with the leadmg clause. (125.) 
The logical predicate is, in terrd gignuntur. 
The grammatical subject is qucBy the. same as the logical 

The grammatical predicate is gignuntur^ modified by the adjunct in 
terrd. 

CONSTRUING. 

768. — In Latin and English, the ^/enera/ larrangement of a sentence is 
the same, i e. the sentence commonly begins with the subject and ends 
with the predicate. But the order of the words in each of these parts ia 
usually so different in Latin, from what it is in English, that one of the 
first difficulties a beginner has to encounter with a Latin sentence, is to 
know how "to take it in," or to arrange, it in the order of the English. 
This is technically called construing or giving the order. To assist in this, 
some advantage may be found by carefully attending to the following 

. DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 

769. — Direction 1. As all the other parts of a sentence depend upon the 
two leading parts, namely, the subject or NOMINATIVE, and the predicate 
or VERB ; the first thing to be done with every sentence, is to find out 
these. In order to this. 

First. Look for the leading verb, which is always in the present^ imper- 
fect, perfect, pluperfect, or future, of the indicative, or in the imperative 
mood,* and usually at or near the end of the sentence. 

Second.. Having found the verb, observe its number and person ; this 
will aid in finding its nominative, which is commonly a noun or pronoun 
in the same number and person with the verb, commonly before it^ and 
near the beginning of the sentence, though not always so, 739, R. I with 
exceptions. "^ 

770. — DiBEcnoN 2. Having thus found the nominative and verb, and 
ascertained their meaning, the sentence may be resolved from the Latin 
into the English order, as follows : 

1st Take the Vocative, Exciting, Introductory, or connecting words, if * 
there are any. 

2d. The NOMINATIVB. 

8d- Words li7niting or explaining it, i. e. words agreeing with it, or gov- 
erned by it, or by one another, where they are found, till you come to the 
verb. 

4th. The VERB. 

6th. Words limiting or explaining it, i. e. words which modify it, are 
governed by it, or depend upon it 769, IL 

♦ All the other parts of the verb are generally used in subordinate clauses. 
So. also, is the pluperfect indicative, ui oblique discourse, the leading verb 
Ss m the infinitive. 968. 
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Gtfa. Supply everywhere the words understood. 

^th. If the sentence be compound, take the parts of it Beverally as they 
depend one upon another, proceeding with each of them as aboye. 

771. — DmEonoN 8. In arranging the words for translation, in the sub 
ordinate parts of a sentence, observe the following 

'7'72.— RULES FOR CONSTRUING. 

L An oblique case, or the infinitive mood, is put after the word that 
governs it 

JSxc. The relative and interrogative are usually put before the govern- 
ing word, unless that be a preposition ; if it is, then after it 

IL An adjective, if no other word depend upon it, or be coupled with 
it» is put before its substantive ; but if another word depend upon it^ or 
be governed by it, it is usually placed after it 

in. The participle is usually construed after its substantive, cr the 
word with which it agrees. 

lY. The relative and its clause should, if possible, come immediately 
after the antecedent 

y. When a question is asked, the nominative comes after the verb (in 
English, between the auxiliary and the verb;. Interrogative words, how- 
ever, such as quis, qiUUus, quantus, iUer, <&c., come before the verb. 

YI. After a transitive active verb, look for an accusative ; — ^and after a 
preposition, for an accusative or ablative ; and arraqge the words accord- 
ingly 

YIL Words in apposition must be construed as near together as 
possible. 

Vin. Adverbs, adverbial phrases, prepositions with their cases, ciremn- 
stances of time, place, cause, manner, instrument, (&o^ should be placed, in 
general, after the words which they modify. The case absolute conmionly 
before them, and often first in the sentence. 

IX. The words of different clauses must not be mixed together, but 
each clause translated by itself, in its order, according to its connectioD 
with, or dependence upon, those to which it is related. ' 

X. Conjunctions are to be placed before the last of two words, or sentences 
' connected. 

773. — Mcamphs of Meeohition. 

First Etenim omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent 
habent quoddam cominune' vinculum, et quasi cognatione qu&. 
dam inter se continentur. Cic. 

1. In looking over this sentence, according to Direction first, we find the 
first leading verb to be hUbent, which must have a plural nominative. 
This leads us at once to artes, as the nominative. The nominative and 
F^rb being thus found on which the other parts depend, then 

2. By direction 2, the general arrangement wiU be— 
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1. Oozmectiye word, etinim, 

2. KOMINATIVE, aries, 

8. Words limiting and explaimng, omnes, qua ad humanitoiem 
pertinent 

4. The VERB, hahent, 

5. Words governed bj it, quoddam commUne vindtlum. 

8. Then by the rules in direction 8, the words in each of these diyisions, 
will b«) arranged thus: 1. JSt^im; 2. and 3. omnea artea, (R. IL) qtue (R 
IIL) perfinent ad humanitatenif (B. YUL) 4. h&bent, 6. qitoddam commune 
vineiUum, (R. IL) 

By proceeding in the same manner with the next clause, the whole will 
then stand thus : 

Etinim omnes artes, quae pertinent ad humanit&tem, hSbent quoddam 
commtlne yinciiluifi, et continentur inter se qu£si qu&dam cognatidne ; — 
and may be translated as follows : 

** For all the arts which pertain to liberal knowledge (civilization), have 
a certain common boi^d, and are connected together as if by a certain 
affinity between them." 

The pupil will now see, that in the first clause, or simple sentence, the 
grammatical subject is artes ; the logical — mnnee artea qua ad humanita- 
tem pertinent. — Th'e grammatical predicate is h&hent; the logical — h&beni 
quoddam commUne vinculum (768-1) ; and so with the next clause. 

In Mke manner proceed with every new simple sentence, or with every 
succeeding clause of a compound sentence. 



774.-8 153. ETYMOLOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL 
PARSING. 

Having arranged and translated a sentence, the next thing is to parse 
it) in doing which, every word should be fully described by its accidents, 
traced to its primitive, if a derivative, — analyzed into its parts if com- 
pound, and its concord or government pointed out The following scheme, 
with each part of speech, may be useM to the beginner. 

1. Noun. — 1. Kind; 2. Gender; 8. Declension; 4. Decline; 5. Derived 
from (if derived) ; 6. It is found i n case ; 7. Number ; 8. is the nomi- 
native to , or the predicate nominative after (if the nominative) ; 

is governed Ipy — (if governed) ; 9. Rule. 

2. Adjective. — 1. Declension ; 2. Decline it ; 8. Compare it (if com 
pared); 4. It is found in— case; 5. Kumber; 6. Gender; 7. agrees with 
— ; 8. Rule. 

3. PaoNouN. — 1. Kind (i. e. personal, relative or adjective,) ; 2. Decline 
it; then — 

If personal, 8. Person ; 4. found in— case ; 6. Number ; 6. Reason of 

the case ; 7. Rule ; 8. stands for — 
If a Relative pronoun, 8. found in— case ; 4. Number ; 6. Reason of th« 

ease; 6. Rule; 1 Its antecedent; 8. Rule. 
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If an Adjective pronoun ; then, S. Kind (i e. posBessive, indefinite, de- 
monstratiye, &Q.)y 4. It is found in — case; 5. Number; 6. Gender* 
7. Agrees with ; 8. Rule. 

4. Verb. — 1. Kind, 'viz: Transitive, or Intransitive. 2. Conjugation (or 
Irregular, if it is so) ; 8. Conjugate it ; 4. Derived from (if derived) ; 5 
Compounded of (if compounded) ; 6. It is found in — ^tense ; 7. Mood ; 8 
Voice ; 9. Person ; 10. Number; 11. agrees with — as its subject ; 12. Rule; 
13. give a Synopsis. 

6. Adverb. — 1. Derived from (if derived) ; 2. Compounded of (if com- 
pounded) ; 3. Compared (if compared) ; 4. It modifies ; 5. Rule. 

6. PiLEPOSinoN. — 1. Governs— case ; 2. Rule; 3. It points put the re 
lation between and . 

7. Intsbjection. — 1. Kind; 2. Governs, or is put with th e case; 8.. 
Rule. 

8. Conjunction. — 1. Kind; 2. Connects ; 3. Rule. 

775. — Mca/ni^U of Parsing hy (lie fw^egoing 
Scheme. 

The sentence construed (773) may serve as an example of Etymological 
and Syntactical parsing, and for this purpose we arrange it in the order 
of translation, as above. 

" EtSnim omnes artes, quae pertiinent ad humanit&tem, h£bent quoddam 
commune vinculum, et ooutinentur inter se qu^i qu&dam cognatione.** 
Ethdm . Conjunction, casual, connecting the following sentence with the 
preceding, as containing the came or reason of what is there 
stated. 
omnes . . . An adjective, third declension, omniSy -i«, -e, <fec. ; not compared, 
because incapable of increase, — ^in the nominative, plural, fem- 
inine, and agrees with artes^ (Rule,) "An adjective agrees," dke. 
artes ... A noun (or substantive), feminine, third declension, arSy* artis, 
&e. — in the nominative plural, — ^the nominative to, (or subject 
of,) habent. 

qwB .... Relative pronoun, — ^in the nominative plural, feminine, nomioa- 
tive to pertinent, agrees with its antecedent artesy Rule IIL, and^ 
connects its clause with artes which it restricts. 

perUnenty Verb intransitive, second conjugation, pertinSOy -Sre, -«t, perteur 
turn; compounded of per y and tenSoy — ^in the present indicative, 
active, third person plural, and agrees with qua:. Rule IV. 
" A verb agrees," Ac. 

* As all nouns are common except proper nouns ; to save time in parsing, 
this may always be taken for grantea, mentioning^, however, when the noun 
is proper. For the same reason, the words " gender," " number," " mood," 
" tense," may be omitted, these being sufficiently indicated by the wordb 
masculin£j amgular^ indioativef &o. 
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€ui Preposition, goyems the accusative, and shows the relation be- 
tween pertinent and humanitdtem. 

humanitatem^ Noun, feminine, third declension, humanitas, — diis, &c. Ab- 
stract, derived from humdnus (83-2), in the accusative, singu- 
lar, governed by ad. Rule XLVIIL "Twenty-eight preposi- 
tions," (fcc 

hiUtent, . . Verb transitive, second conjugation, hdbeoy -gre, -uiy -^itumy — ^in 
the present indicative active, third person plural — and agrees 
with artea. Rule IV. " A verb agrees," <fec. Synopsis. 

quoddam, Indefinite adjective pronoun, quldamy gtUBdam, <bc, compounded 
of quis and the syllable dam. — in the accusative, singular, 
neuter, and agrees with vinculum. Rule IL *'An adjective 
agrees," <&c. 

vineUlumf Noun, neuter, second declension, vinculum, -t, <&c. — ^in the accu- 
sative singular, governed by h&bent. Rule y^- " A transitive 
verb in the active voice," <feo. 

ef, ...... A conjunction, copulative, connecting continentur with hSbent, 

which are consequently in the same construction (721), and 
have the same nominative, artes. 

cantinenhirf A verb transitive, second conjugation ; eontineoy continSre^ con- 
tinuif corU$fitum ; compounded of con and teneo, — ^in the present 
indicative passive, third person plural, and agrees with artcM, 
Rule IV. " A verb agrees," <fec Synopsis. 

inieTf ... A preposition which governs the accusative, and here points out 
the relation of reciprocity between the individuals represented 
byw. 118-6. 

Me, Substantive pronoun, third person, in the accusative plural, femi- 
nine, governed by inter. Rule XLVIIL " Twenty-eight pre- 
positions," Ac, refers to arl^, the subject of continentury and 
IS here taken reciprocally. 118-6. 

qu&ai, , . An adverb of manner modifying continentur. Rule XLV. " Ad- 
verbs are joined," Ae. 

quddam. Indefinite adjective pronoun, quldam, qucedam^ d^c, compounded 
of quia and the syllable dam, — in the ablative singular, and 
agrees with cognatiSne, Rule IL ** An adjective agrees," i^ 

eoqnatiCntf A nomi, feminine, third declension, cognaiio, -GniSj Ac, from 
eogndtus, ^ related by birth," (from con and naworV— in the ab- 
lative of manner, relating to continentur inter ae. Rule XXXV. 
" The cause, manner," <bc. 

I7ote4 — In this way, by stating everything respecting a word in the 
shortest manner, and without waiting to be questioned, parsing may be 
done rapidly, and much time saved ; and then such questions may be put 
as will draw attention to anything not included in the above scheme, ^y 
a little attention, on the part of l£e teacher, in leading the pnpil to under- 
stand and apply the preceding rules for arranging a sentence in the order 
of translation, he will save much time and labor to himself afterwards ; 
and teach the learner to form the important habit of reasoning out a difil- 
oult sentence, and so, by repeated victories, to gain confidence in his own 
powers 
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PART FOURTH. 



PROSODY. 

776. — Prosody, in its common acceptation, treats of the 
quantity of syllables, and the construction of verses ; in otihei 
words, of Quantity and Metre, ^ 



§ 154. OF QUANTITY. 

777. — Quantity means the relative length of time taken 
up in pronouncing a syllable. 

1. In respect of quantity, every syllable is either long or 
short. When a syllable is sometimes long, and sometimes 
short, it is said to be common, 

2. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules ; or, when no rule applies, — ^by the authority 
of the poets. 

3. The rules of quantity are either generator special; the 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word ; the latter, 
to particular syllables. 

§ 155. GENERAL RULES. 

778. — Rule I. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, 
dettSy aUuSy nihil, 

779. — EXPLANATION.— This nile applies to a vowel before another 
Towel or diphthong in a different syllable, whether it be in the same, or in 
a different word. The letter h, in verse, being considered as only a breathing, 
is wholly disregarded ; hence, snch words as, nthUj mihi, She^ <&c., come nnder 
this rnle. A diphthong before a vowel does not come nnder this rule, except 
as in Bale V., Exc, 1« 

'780. — ^SZOEFTIONS. 

1. A is long in Her, Cdki, avJai^ terraHf and the L'ke. 

2. JSia long after t in the genitive and dative of the fifth declensioD 

as, apecisi; not after t, it is oommoa 
J^ is long in ihetif PompH. 
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8. /cot before er, is loDg in ^; as, /lo, fieham. Also in ahiu, the 
genitiye of o/ttM. 
/ is oommon in Didna {Didna or DiUna), and genitiyes in itut; but 
is short in altefitu. Genitives in l«<, in pme, have I long. 
4. O is common in OA^. 

6. Greek words vary. As a general rule, when the Towel before another 
represents a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek word, it is long ; other- 
wise it is short 

781. — Bulk II. A vowel before two consonants, or a double 
consonant, is long by position ; as, 

drmay fdllOy AxiSy gdza^ major, 
782: — EXPLANATION.— When a final syllable is long by another mle, 
this rule does not apply ; the double consonants nnder this role are, the same 
consonant doubled; as, 2^, U^ rr, <&c., and the letters, y, a:, and 2, equivalent 
to dffj ISf ds, 

'788. — ^EZGEmoNS. 

1. A short vowel in the end of a word, before two consonants in the 
next, is common ; before «c, «jd, aq^ at, it is usually long ; before a double 
consonant, it is short 

2. A vowel before^', is short in compounds of jUgum ; as, InjUgut, 
784, — Rule III. A vowel before a mute and a liquid, is 

common ; as, volucris, or volucris, 

785. — ^EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the vowel must be naturally 
short, and the mute must come before the liquid, and be in the same syllable 
with it But if the vowel is naturally long, it remuns so ; as, mdtris (from 
ftfinip)i aalubriaj &e. If the mute and the liquid are in different syllables, 
the vowel preceding is long by position ; as, dbluo^ Obruo, In Latin words, 
the liquids are I and r only. In Greek words, Z, r, m, n. 

786. — Oba, 1. This rule is properly an exception to Rule II. A short 
vowel in the end of a word, is seldom affected oy a mute and a liquid in 
the next 

787. — Rule IV. A contracted syllable is always long ; as, 

NUt for nihil; ml, for mihi; alius, for aliiut; % for iit; aodes, for M 
audes; ndh, for rum vdlo; blgof, for bijUgas; scilicet, for scire licet, t/o, 

788. — RuLB V. A diphthong is long ; as, C&sar, Aurum^ 
Mbcsa. 

789. — ^EXOKFTIONB. 

1. PrcB, in composition, before a vowel, is commonly short ; as, priklre 
pratusius, Ac 

2. Also, ce is sometimes short in the end of a word, when the next be- 
gins with a vowel ; as, Insida lonio, Ac 

Note, — U, after q and g, does not form a diphthong with a vowel fol- 
lowing it, but has a force similar to the English to; as, lingua, quiror, Ac^ 
pronounced lingtoa, kweror, 8-2. 
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SPEQAL RULES. 

§ 166. FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

790. — KuLB VI. Preterites of two syllables lengthen the 
former ; as, vmi, vlc?i, vicu 

791. — Eze, 1. Those which are short by Rule I; as, rUi, liUy Ac . 

JSxe. 2. Seven have the first syllable shorty viz: bibiy cUdU, fidi(troim 
findo\ Mtdiy tUtiy atUi, and tUli, 

792. — Rule VII. Preterites which double the first syllable, 
shorten the first and second ; as, cecidi, teiiffi, pepuli^ &c., from 
cado^ tango^ pello. 

Exe. Ciddiy fi^m ccedo; andpepgdiy have the second long. 

793. — Rule VIII. Supines of two syllables lengthen the 
former ; as, cdsvm, moium, visum, from cado, mdveo, video, 

794. — Bxe, Ten have the first syllable short; viz: cftum (fi*om eiio), 
dSiuniy ttuniy tUuniy — ^Huniy r&tum, rUtum, s&tuniy — sUuniy and stiUwn. 

795. — Rule IX. In polysyllables, a, e, and «, are long be- 
fore turn, of the Supine ; as, amdtum, delitum, indutum. 

796. — Rule X. In polysyllables, i is short before turn, of 
the Supine ; as, momtum, I is long in divlsum. 

797. — Exc. But Supines in t^wm, from preterites in ivi, have t long; 
as, cuplviy cupltum ; atialvi, audltumy Ac 

798. — Obs. Jiecensio has recensltumy fi-om ui in the preterite, because 
originally from censioy censlvi. Eo and its compoimds have i short ; as, 
l^um, reaiiumy Ac Except ambioy ambUttmy fourth conjugation. 

799. — Rule XL Participles in rus have u long in the penult; 
as, amaturus, &c. 



800.— § 157. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

1 . A noun is said to increase, when any of its cases has more 
syllables than the nominative singular ; as, rex, regis ; sermo, 
sermonis. 

2. With only few exceptions, nouns have but ofie increase in the singular 
number: \tery tupellex, and compounds of cUput ending in pa, have two; 
as, itiniri9y aupelUctiliSy prcecipHtis, from prceceps. 

3. The increment, or increasing syllable, to which the following rules 
apply, is never the last syllable, but the one preceding it, if there is only 
one increment ; or the two preceding it, if there are two. 

4. The rules for the increase of nouns, apply to adjectives and parti- 
ciples. 

6. Nouns of the fourth declension have no increment in the singular; 
those of the first and fifth, have none but what come under Rule L (7*78). 
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and its exceptions. (780;) In the seeond declension, those only increase in 
the singular which end in r, according to the following — 

801. — Rule. The increment of the second declension is 
short; as — 

Puiriy vtrit 8aturi, <tc, frompiter, vir, s&tur, 
Exe, But Iher and CelOber, have JbSri and CeltibSri. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

802. — ^XII. Increments of the third declension, have a and o 
long ; e, t, and «, short ; as — 

FietatiSy hondrisy mvlUriiy lapfdis, murmUris. 

Mules with Mcceptione. 
A. 

803. — 1. Increments in a, of the third declension, are long. 

Exe, Ist The increment in a, from masculines in al and ar is short, also 

.from par and its compounds; — from anaSy maty vaaiy&dis), 

baccar, hepaVy juhaty laty nectary and ml, 
Exe, 2d. The increment in a, from nouns in <, with a consonant before it> 

is short ; as, ArabSy Ar&bis, 
Exe. 3d. The increment .in a, from Gre^k nouns in a, -Utis; and as, -dcUa, 

is short; SAy poema, poem&tU ; lampaSy lampiidiB, 
^tf. 4th. Also the following in ax; viz: abajCy anthraxy AtaXy AtraXy 

climaXy colaXy coraXy dropaXyfax, ftarpaXy panaXy phylax, tmir 

laXy and MtyraXy increase with d short 

o. 

804. — 2. Increments in o, of the third declension, are long. 

Exe. 1st The increment in o, from neuter nouns is short ; as, marmory 
marmihris; corpuSy corporis. But o«, drisy and neuter com- 
• paratives increase in 6 long ; odor has addriSy or adsria, 

Exe, 2d. The increment in o, from nouns in < with a consonant before it, is 
short; as, serobiy scrdbis; inopSy indpia. But CecropSy CyelopSy 
and Hydropiy have 6 long, 

Exe. 8d. Generally from Gentile and Greek nouns in o and orty the incre- 
ment IS short; as, Macidoy Maceddnit; but some are long, 
and some are common. 

Exe, 4th. Greek nouns in iory shorten the increment ; as, Hietor — ^iris. 

Exe, 6th. Greek nouns in pus {novi) ; as, tripuSy Polyptm ; also, arbor, 
mSfnoTy bos, compos, impos, and Upus, have o short in the in- 
crement ; as, tripuSy tripddis, &e. 

E. 

805.-^. Increments in «, of the third declension, are short. 
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JSxe. iBi The xncremeDt in -init £rom en and o is long ; as, Siren, /StrAiis; 

AniOf Anienit, 
Exc, 2d. The increment in e is long, from hcereSf loeuplesy manaues, mereea, 

and quies. Also, from Jber and ver — from lex, rex, and vervex 

— ^libe, eeps, and halee. 
Exe, 8d. Greek nouns in er and e« increase « long; as, crater, cratirU; 

magneB, magnitU, 

I. 

806. — 4, Increments in t, of the third declension, are short. 
Exe, 1st Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, haye % long; as victrix, 

vietrieie; felix, f elicit 

Also, cervt'x, cicatrix, comix, cotumix, lodix, matrix, perdix, 

phcenix, radix, and vihex, 
Exe, 2d. Greek nouns in ie and in, with the genitive in ini9, increase 

long ; as, Salamis, Salamlnia. 
Exe. Sd. Die, glia, and lis, with Nesia, Quiria, and iSiamnM, increase long. 

U. 

807. — 5. Increments in «, of the third declension, are short 

Exe 1st Genitives in adis, uria, and Utia, from nominatives in us, have 
the increase long ; as, pdlna, paludia, Ag. But lAgua, iniereua, 
and pecua, increase with U short 

Exe, 2d. Fur,frux, lux, and PoiUux, have it long. 

Y. 

808. — 6. Increments in y are short. 

Exe, Greek nouns, with the genitive in ynia, have the increase long. 
Also, Bomhyx, Ceyx, and grypa, which increase long. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

809. — A noun in the plural number, is said to increase, when 
it has more syllables in any case, than in the nominative plural. 

810. — An increment in the plural, can occur only in the genitive, 
dative, and ablative; and in these, it is the syllable next to the last 
When any of these caaes has no more syllables than the nominative it 
has no plural increment Thus, aermdnuin, puiria, eapitum, have no plural 
increase, because then^ have no more syllables than aermSnea, puhi, capita ; 
fltill, they all have tne increment of tiie singular, because they have mxsn 
syllables than aermo, puer^ and e&put. But aermiSnVma, ptiirdrvm, and 
capit^ua, have both the singular and plur^ increment 

811. — EuLE XIIL Plural increments in a, «, and o, are long ; 
in t and u, short ; as, 

Muaarum, rSrum, virorum, par&bM, lae&bu$, 
from Muiea, rea, virs part$B, Uutua, 
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812. — ^EXPLANATION.— AU the increments of the ntign]ar remain in 
the plural, and to these the plural increment is added. The rule here given, 
applies to the plural increments only, and not to the increments of the sin- 
gular in the plural. Thus, in itmeribue from iter, the second and third syl- 
lables are increments of the singular, to be found in Uineris; the fourth is 
the plural increment, which comes under this rule. 



§ 158. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

813. — A verb is said to increase when it has more syllables in any 
part, than in Hie second person singular, of the present incucatiTe, active ; 
as, SmaSf amatis, amabatiSf&e. — Ayerb in the active voice may have three 
increments, and in the passive four. If there is but one increment, it is 
the svUable next the last If there are two, the second increment is tHe 
syllable next the last, and the first the syllable preceding that, dbc ; thus, 

1 12 128 

£-ma8,— am-fi-mus, — am-fi-bfi-miis, — am-Av-Sr-fi-mus, &c. 

The increments of deponent verbs, are determined in the same maimer 
aa if they had an active form. 

814. — Rule XTV. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o 
are long ; t and u, short ; as, 

AmSrimus, amdtete; legimus, poeiUmtu. 

815. — JSJxceptiona in A. 

1. The first increment of cZo is short; as, d&nwa, dUbamus, d&rimtu, Ao. 

Exceptions in E. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, and ro. 

But when contracted by syncope, it is long ; as^JlSrmn, torflgviram, 

3. In the third conjugation, e is short before r in the first in* 
crease of the present and imperfect ; as, 

Legh'e^ Ugh'em^ Act Zegiririt, legirSre, legire, Pass. 

4. In the first and second conjugations, e is short in — bh'it 
and — here, 

^ote. — irunt and -^n in the perfect come under the general rule ; some- 
times they are shortened 867-^. 

Exceptions in I. 

5. In preterite tenses, t is long before v; 
Audlvi, audlviram, audtoMm, im. 
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6. In the first increase of the fourth conjugation, except 
4tnus of the perfect, i not before a vowel is always long ; as, 

PraSb venfmtu ; Vert veribniu. So, alBO, tbam, and rbo, from eo. 

7. /is long in iHmiis^ sliis^ vehmtis, velltis; and their com- 
pounds ; as, posslmus, nohmus, &c. 

8. In rimus and titis of the future perfect indicative, and 
perfect subjunctive, i is common ; as, 

Dixirimtu, or dixirlmut; vidh-ltis or vidirUia. 

Note. — U long before tvan of the supine comes mider Rules YIIL and 
IX. It is long also in the penult of the perfect participle by the same 
rules, because the perfect participle is always derived from the supine. 



§ 159. QUANTITY OF PENULT SYLLABLES. 

816. — For the quantity of penult syllables, no definite rule can be 
^Ven which is not rendered nearly useless by llie number of ezceptioos 
occurring under it The following observations are usually given rather 
as a general guide, than certain rmes; and they might be easUy extended, 
were it of any practical advantage. 

1. Patronymics in IDES or ADES usually shorten the 
penult; as, 

PriamXdes, Atlantiddes, Ae, Unless they come from nouns in eus; as, 
Pellde$, TyMe9, <bc 

2. Patronymics, and similar words, in -4/5, EIS^ ITIS^ 
CIS, OTIS, INE, and ONE commonly lengthen the penult; 
as, 

AehdiSf Ptolemat8, ChrysStSy uS^Bs, MemphUia, LatifiSt IcarietU^ Nerlney 
Acrisidne, Except ThebSiSf and Phocifis short; and Nereis^ whicb ia 
common. — NerHU or Ner&s, 

3. Adjectives in ACUS, ICUS, ID US, and IMUS, for the 
most part shorten the penult; as, 

jEgyptidcui, aeademleits, lepldus^ legOtmut: also superlatives; aBj for- 
tiaAmuSy &c. Except opOeuSy amlcuSy apfletUy pttdleiUy tnetuheuSy afUfeua, 
postleuByflduBy inffdus {from fldo)y blmuSyqtiadrifntiSy patrfmtUfmcUffmta, 
oplmus; and the two superlatives, Imus, and prfmtM: out perfidus, from 
per and /i(fe«, has the penult short 

4. Adjectives in ALIS, ANUS, ARUS, IVUS, ORUS, 
OS US, lengthen the penult ; as, 

DotaliSy urbawus, avarua, eutlvus, deeCnia, arenOsut, Except barbifrus, 
^piina. 
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5. Verbal adjectives in ILI8 shorten the penult ; as agllis^ 
fodilis, &o. But derivatives from nouns usually lengthen it; as, 

Anlli8f civilisy hefUiSt Ac To these add eafUiSy auhtHU; aod names of 
months, Aprilia, QuinctiliSy Sextllis : Except hum>Ui9y partita; and also 
nmilis. But all adjectiyes in atiliSj are short ; as, versatility volaCUis, urn- 
bratUis, plicatUis, JluvicWUis; scusatUis, &o, 

6. Adjectives in 11^ US, derived from words denoting inani- 
mate things, as plants, stones, dec, also from adverbs of time, 
commonly shorten the penult ; as, 

Afnar<icinti8, eroclnitSf cedr^niu, faffinuSy oleaglnua; adamantinua, crys 
taltlnuSy erastinuiy prisCinuSy perenaintu, ear^nus, anno(inu8,&(i. 

Other adjectives in INUS are long ; as, 

AgnlnWy eanlnuSy leporlniLSj blmUy trfniu, qulnus, atutnniMy clandestlnuSf 
iMtinuSy marlnuSy tupinuSy vespertlnus, &o. 

7. Diminutives in OLUS, OLA, OLUM ; and ULUS, 
ULA, ULUM, always shorten the penult ; as, 

UreedliUyfilidla,mu8<edlum; lectvXuSy ratiuncHlay cordUuniy &c 

8. Adverbs in TIM lengthen the penult ; as, 
Oppidatim, virUiniy tributim. Except aff&timy perpUim., and statim. 

9. Desideratives in URIO shorten the antepenult, which, 
in the second and third persons, is the penult ; as, 

BsUriOy eauriSy etUrit, But other verbs in urio lengthen that syllable ; 
as, liffUriOy liguris; scaturio, scaturiSy <&c. 

817.— PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

1. The following proper names lengthen the penult : AbdSra, Abydus, 
Ad5nis, .^Esdpus, ^tolus, Ah&la, Alaticus, Alcides, Amyclse, AndroDicus, 
AnQbis, Arcnimedes, Ariarathes, Ariobarzanes, Aristides, Aristobulus, 
Aristoglton, Arpinum, Artab&nus ; Brachmftnes, Busiris, Buthrotus ; Oe- 
thegus, Chalcedon, CleobOlus, Cyrgne, Cythfira, Curfites ; Darici, Demoni- 
cus, Diomedes. Didres, Dioscuri; EbQdes, Eriphyle, Eubulus, Euclides, 
Euphrates, EumSdes, Euripus, Euadnus; Gar^nus, GsBtQlus, Granicus; 
Heliogab&lus, Henricus, Heraclides, Heraclitus, Hipponax, Hispflnus ; Irene ; 
Lat6na, Leucata, LugdOnum, Lyodras; MandAne, Mausolus, Maximinua, 
Helefiger, Mess&la, MessOna, Miletus ; Nasica, Nicftnor, Nicetas ; Pachynus, 
Panddra, PelOris db -us, Pharsftlus, Phoenice, Polites, Polycletus, Polynices, 
Priftpus ; Sardanapalus, SarpSdon, Serftpis, SinOpe, Stratonice, Sufi^tes; 
Tigrfines, Thessalonica ; YerOna, Veronica. 

2. The following are short : AmSthus, AmphipSUs, AnabSsis, Antiqyra, 
Antig5nu8, dt -ne, Antildchus, Antidchus, Anti6pa, Antipas, Antip&ter, An- 
tiph£ies, Antiphfites, Antiphfla, AntXphon, Ajojtus, Apiilus, Areopagus 
Ariminum, Arm^nns, AthSsis, Att^us, Attitca ; Bitiirix, BructSri; Cakber, 
Oallicrfttes, Callistrfitus, Candice, Cantiber, CameSdes, Chenlus, Chrysos- 
tSmuB, Cleombrotus, Cleom^nes, OorycSs, Constantinopfilis, Cratfirus, Cra- 
ifluB, Cremgra, Cnistumgri, Oyb«le, OycMdes, Cydcus; DalmitaB, Dam6- 
cies, Dard&ius, Dej5ol», Dejotftrus, Democritus, Demlpho, Didj^mus, Dio- 
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g^nes, Drepfinum, Dnmndriz ; Emped&slea, EphSsus, £verg<Stea» EnmSneB, 
Eurym&loD, Euripylus; Fu<aou8,; Gerydnes, Oyfirus; Heejhra, HeUpfiUs, 
HermidDe, Heroddtiu, Hesiodus, Hesidoe, Hippocrdtes, HippotiLmos, Hy- 
pSta, Hyp&niB ; Icarus, Icgtas, lUyriB, Iphltus, IsmSruB, ItMca ; Laodice, 
LaoqiSdoD, LampaftcuB, lamfmB, Lapttue, Lucretilis, LibSnus, Lip&re, or 
•A, LyBim2cliu8, Longim&ius ; Mar&thon, Mienftlus, Mumarica, Massagdtae, 
Matrdna, Meg&ra, MelituB, d: -la, Meta*opdli8, Mutina, MIcodub ; Nedcles, 
Neritos, Noiicum; Omphkle; Pat&ra, Peg&sus, Fharndces, Pisistriltus, 
PolydSmus ; Polyx^na, PonSnap or Ponenna, PnudtSles, Putedli^TyUdes, 
IVthagSras ; SarmAtae, Sarsina, Semgle^ SemirSmiB, Sequlbii, d: -a, Bisf 

Shus, Sicorie, Socr&tes, Soddma, SotSdes, Spart&cus, SporSdes, Strong^le, 
tf mph&lus, Sybftris ; Tayg^tus, Telegdnus, Telemfichus, Tenddos, TarrSoo, 
Theoph&ies, TieophiluB, Tomyris ; Urbicufl ; Ven^ti, YologdsuB, Yol&siia ; 
XenocrSteB ; Zoilus, ZopyruB. 

8. Tbe penult of Beyeral words is doubtful ; thus, Bat&vi. Lugak. B<t- 
idvL JuY. and Mart. Jfbrtuihu. Hob. FortuXtu$. Mabtial. Some make 
fartuitus of three syllableB, but it may be Bhortened like gratuUuB. Stat. 
Patrimtu, matrimus, prcestolor, <&c., are by some lengthened, and by some 
shortened ; but for their quantity there is no certain authority. 



§ 160. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
A Jinal. 

818. — Bulb XV. A^ in the end of a word, declined by cases, 

is short ; as, Musd, templd^ 6ic. 
Exe, 1. The ablative of the first declension is long •/ as, JfiMd, ifec 
Exe, 2. The yocative of Greek nouns in a«, is long ; as» O uEnid, 

PalUk 

819. — Rule XVI. A, in the end of a word not declined by 
cases, is long ; as, amfl, /rustrd, erffd, intrd^ &c. 

820. — Exe. lUt, quUif ejH, potteHf putA (adv.), are short; somethnei^ 
also, tibe prepositionB, eontrd and tUtrd; and the compounds of pinicL, as 
triginUif ie. But, contra and ultra, as adverbs, are always long. 

E JinaL 
821.— Rule XVII. H in the end of a word is short; aa, 
natiy sedlli, ipse, possiS, nemp^, ante. 

822. — j^pedal Hvles a/nd Mccq>tio7is. 

Rule 1. Monosyllables in e are long ; as, m^, ti^ si. 
Exe. The enclitics qui, vi, ni, are short ; also, pii, ei, ti. 
Rule 2. Nouns of the first and fifth declensions have final 
e long ; as, Callidpe, Anchise, diij &c. 
Also Greek neuter plurals ; as, (kti, mdi, Thmpi, Ac 
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BuLE 3. Verbs of the second conjugation have e long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doc^^ 
manS, <Scc. But cave, vale, and vide, are sometimes short. 

EuLE 4. Adverbs, from adjectives of the first and second 
declensions, have final e long ; as, phcids, pulchre, valdB (con- 
tracted for valtde). So, also, ferme, fere, and ohB, 

JUxc, But, heni^ mali, infemif and supemSy are* short. 

I Jinal, 

823. — Rule XVIII. /final is long ; as, dominl,Jili, &c. 

Exc. 1. /final is common in mihi, tibi^ sibi; also in ibij ubi, nisif quasu 
Sometimes utit and cut as a dissyllable, have t short. Sicufi, sieubi^ and 
necitbif are always short 

' JSxe. 2. /final is short in Greek yocatives and datiyes ; as, Alezt, Daph- 
nX; Palladia TVoaaX^ and Troa^n, 

O final. 

824. — Rule XIX. final is common; as, Virgo, drnoy 
quando, 

Exc, 1. Monosyllables in o are long; as, 0, do, st6,prd, 

Exc. 2. The dative and ablative in o are long; as, librO^ 
domind. Also Greek nouns in o ; as. Dido, Sappho, 

Exe. 3. Ablatiyes used as adyerbs have o long; as, eertd,fal80,paul6; 
gudy ed, and their compounds ; t7/d, iddrcd, citrOf retrOf ultroy ergd (for the 
sake of). 

Exe, 4. Egby scidy the defectiye yerb eedd; also homdy citdy illiedy irnmd, 
dudy amb&f moddy and its compounds ; quomdddy dummddd, po$tmddd, are 
almost always short 

Exe. 6. In Virgil, the gerund mdoiB long ; in other poets, mostly short 
U, and Y, final, 

. 825. — Rule XX. U final is long; Y final is short ; as, vulHt, 
Moly, 

B, D, L, M,R,T, /na/. 

826.— Rule XXI. B, D, L, R, and T, in the end of a word, 
are short ; as, dh, apud, semel, consul, path', capUt 

' 827. — EXPLANATION.— This rule does not apply, If any of these final 
letters are preceded by a diphthongs, or if the syllable is contracted, or made 
long by position : as, tMd, obit for abiity amd/nt, 

14 
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828.— E?:cEPnoNa 

Exe. 1. Bdlj 9dl, and nil are long. 

JSze. 2, Asr and ce/A^r, have the final Syllable long. Also nouns in er 
which have Sris in the genitive ; as, Crater, Iber,&c 

JExcB, Far, lar, JNar, par, cur, and fur, are long^ 

JSxe, 4. The Hebrew names Job, Danisl, are long ; but David toad Bogud 
are oonunon. 

829. — Ohi. Jf final ancientljr made the preceding vowel short; as» 
MilitiJan octo. Bj later poets it is usually cut of^ by Echthlipsis (§ 166- 
%), when the next word begins with a vowel When not so cut ou, it is 
short 

C, N, final 

830.— Rule XXII. C and N in the end of a word are long; 
as, dc, sic, illuCy en, nOn, &>o, 

£xc. 1. Nee and donee are short; hie and ^c,* common. 

JExe, 2. Forsitdn, tn, forsan, tamen, an, viden, are short. 

JSxe. 8. Fn having inis in the genitive is short; as, earmSn, carmlnts. 
Also Gr«ek nouns in an, on, in, yn, originally short, and the dative plural 
inMft, have the final syllable short; aj^Jlidn, JEratiSn, MaiSn, Alexin, 
ehelyn, Troaiin, <&c 

As, Es, Os, final, 

831. — Rule XXIII. As, es, os, in the end of a word are 
long; as, mds, quies, bonos. 

Exe. 1. As is short in anils, and Greek nouns which have adis or ados 
in the- genitive ; as, ulrcd(«, /amp^, <bc. 

Exc. ^.'Es is short, Ist, in nouns and adjectives which increase short in 
the genitive ; as, hosp&s, limSs, heb^s. But Ceris, pariss, ariis, abiis, and 
pes, with its compounds, are long. 2d. Es fix)m sum, and periSs are short 
8d. Greek neuters in es, and nominatives and vocatives of the third declen- 
sion which increase in the genitive otherwise than in eos, have es short ; as 
Arcades, Tro^s, Ac. 

Exc. 3. Os is short in compds, impds, ds (ossis), — ^in Greek words of the 
second declensiou, and in neuters an^ genitives of the third ; as, Ilibs, 7^- 
rds, chads, ep6s, Falladds, <fec. 

Is, Us, Y^^jmcH. 

832. — Rule XXIV. Is, us, and ys, in tile end of a word are 
short ; as, Turns, legis, legimus, Capys, 

Exe, 1. Plural cases in is and «5 are long; but the dative 
and ablative m bus are short. 

Mee. 2. Kouns in is with the genitive in Itis, Inis, or eniis are long ; bb, 
BamnU, Sdantls, SimoU. 

EkK, Z. h \a long in glu, vu, gratis, foru. And in the 9eooiDd peraoo 
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aiDgfular, present indicathre, actiye, of the fourth conjugation; as, oucfiEt* 
Also in /{«, U, <is, vis, veils, and their compounds possU, qiMonvU, ma/i% 
noils, &G, 

JSxc, 4. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, suSy &c. 
^ Also those which have uris, udis^ iUiSy untis, or ikUs, in the genitive ; as 
tellUs, ine&s, virtUs, AmatkOs, tripus. To these add Greek genitives in 
us; as, Did&s, SapphHSf <&& 

JSxc. 6. Tethys is sometimes long, likewise nouns in ys, which have also 
yn in the nominative ; as, Phorcys or Phorcyn, 



§ 161. QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVES AND COM- 
POUNDS. 

833. — Rule XXV. Derivatives follc»v the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

Amicus, J 

Auctidnor, 

Auctoro, 

Auditor, 

Auspicor, 

Gaupdnor, 

Competitor, 

Gomicor, 

Gustodio, 

Beoorus, 



DSni, from dScem. 
Fomes, fSveo. 
Humflnus, h5mo. 
Rfigiila, rSgo. 

2. Short from Long, 

ArSna and Crista, from ftreo. 

Ndta and noto, notus. 

y&dtun, vado. 

Rdes, fido. 

Sdpor, sOpio. 

835, — EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to aQ those parts of the 
verb derived or formed from the primary parts, §§ 51 and 52, i. e. the quan- 
tity of the primary part remains in all the parts formed from it. 

836. — Rule XXVI. Compounds follow the quantity of the 
simple words which compose them ; as, 

iidUmo, from ad und Urno ; deduco, from dS and dOeo. 



fimo. 




Dec8ro, frotn decus, -Sris. 


auctio, -6nis. 




Exiilo, 


exul, -ulis. 


auctor. -Oris. 




Pft^dus, 


pfiveo. 
Quiris, -itis. 


auditum. 




Quirito, 


auspex, -icis. 




Radicitus, 


radix, -icis. 


caupo, -onis. 




Sospito, 


sospes, -itis. 


comp^titum. 




Natura, 


nfitus. 


comix, -icis. 




Matemus, 


mfiter. 


custos, -odis. 




Ldgebam, Ac. 


l€go. 


decor, -dris. 




Legeram, Ac. 


legi 


834.— EXCEPTIONa 




1. Long from 


Short 








MobiUs, from m5veo. 


Sedes, 


s6deo. 


Humor, 


humus. 


Secius, 


8§CUS. 


• Jumentimi, 


juvo. 


PenQria, 


p^nus. Vox, vocis, 


voco, Ae. 



Liicema, from iQceo. 
Dux, -ficis, dQco. 

StabOis, stabam. 

Ditio, dis, ditis. 

^ Qu&iUus, qualus, Ac 
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837. — Oha, 1. The change of a vowel or diphthong, in forming the 
eompound, does not alter its quantity; as, cdth, contlSo; etedo, eondfdo; 
daudOf reeludo; aquut, inlqutiSt ^ig, 

838.— 06<. 2. When a short syllable in the first part of the oompomid 
ends with a consonant, it becomes long by position ^en joined to another 
word b^gfinning with a consonant ; as, pirtnaneo, from pihr and nuuMo ; bnfc 
if the second word begin with a Towel, the first retams its qnatitity; as» 
pirambulo, from pir and ambiUo, 

839.— 05<. 8. When the second part of a oompomid word begins with 
a Yowel, the Towel ending the first part is short by Rule L When it 
begins with two consonanto, or a double dbnsonant, the vowel preceding is 
long by Rule IL But if it begins with a simple consonant, followed by a 
vowel or diphthong, the vowel preceding is sometimes long, and some- 
times short, oy the following — 

Special Mvles fan the f/rst part of a compound^ 
ending with a vowet 

840. — Rule 1. The first part of a compound, if a preposi- 
tion o^one syllable, has the final vowel long ; as, dk^^ pr6- 
tendo. 

Exc, 1. Pro is short in prdeella, prdfanua, prdfarit prd/ectOf prd/esttta, 
prdfieiscor, prdfiteoTj prdfugiOj prd/itgus, prdfitndus, priinepoa, prdneptu, 
prUp&rOf ana prStervus. It is common in procUrOf profunchf propd^Of pro- 

Exc. 2. The Greek /)ro (before), is always short; as, prUphita, priUoput, 
Note. — ^The final vowel of a preposition of more than one syllable, re- 
tains its own quantity ; as, controdico, anticedo, 

841. — Eule 2. The inseparable prepositions, se and di^ are 
long ; re is short ; as, S^ono, dlvello, repello. 

JExc. 3. Di is short in dirimo and disertus. Me is long in 
rifert. 

842. — Rule 3. The first part of a compound, not a preposi- 
tion, has final a long ; e, i, o, w, and y, short ; as, 

J/il/o, fUfaa, biceps, phildsophus, dUeerUi, FolpdOrui. 

848.— EXCEPTIONS. 

Exe, 1. A-— In qu&si, eddem, not in the ablative, and in Bome Greek com- 
pounds, a is short 

Exe, 2. E-— The e is long in nemo, niquam, niquando, niqttaqwan, ngquid' 
guam, nggui9,ngquitia ; mStnet, mgcum, ticum, sScum, vicors, visanus, venh 
fintn. Also in words compounded with se for sex, or semi ; as, sideeim, 
simestris, <fec. E is common in some compounds of facto; as, lique/acio, 
pate/acio, rare/ado, <&o. 
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Exe, 8. L— When the first part of a compound is declined, i is long; as, 
gvLldamy qullibety reHpubUea^ &c^ or when tne first can be separated from 
the last, and yet both retain their form and meaning ; as, ludl-nuigister, 
lucrl'/aciOf H-quia, agrl-culturay <Scc 

/ is sometimes made long by contraction ; as, hlgcs, scilicet^ blmtUj <bc^ 
for %'u^«e, scire tUet, bU annus, or blennius. It is also long in idem (mas- 
culine), uMque, ^itroblmte, ibidem, nlmirum, and the compounds of ^es, 
such as, bldutim, prlaie ; meridies, <&c In ubicunque and vhivis, it is 
oonmion. 

Exe. 4. — ContrOy intra, retro, and quando, in compounds, have the 
final o long ; as, contrHversia, inirSduco, relrocedo, quandOque, (except quan- 
ddquidem,) 

O is long in compounds of quo ; as, qudmodo, quOcunque, quSmlnus, mtd- 
eirca, qudvis, qudque, (from quisque ;) but in qudque, the conjunction, it is 
short 

JSxe, 5. U — Jupiter, judex, and jiJdicium, have u long; also usucapio and 
ftsuvenio, being capable of separation, as in JSxc. 8. 

844. — Rule XXVIT. The last syllable of every verse is 
common. • 

845. — EXPLANATION.— This means that a short syllable at the end 
of a line, if the verse requires it, is considered long ; and a long syllable, if 
the verse requires it, is considered short. 

846. — N. B. A syllable which does not come under any of 
the preceding rules, is said to be long, or short, by " authority," 
viz. : of the poets. 

§ 162. VERSIFICATION. 
84*7. — A verse is a certain number of long and 
short syllables, disposed according to rule. The 
parts into which a verse is divided are called J^eet. 

FEET. 

848. — A FOOT, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, strictly 
regulated by time, and is either smiple or compound. The simple feet 
are twelve in number, of which four consist of two, and eight of three 
syllables. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. These 
yarieties are as follows : 

849. — Simple feet of two Syllables. 

Pyrrhic >^^^ as Dgfis. 

Spondee as fttodOnt 

Iambus >^^^ as £rfint. 

Trochee — ^^ as firmA. 
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850. — Simple feet of three Syllables. 



Tribrach 

MolossuB 

Dactyl 

Anapaest 

Bacchiua 

Antibacchius 

Amphibrach 

Amphimacer 



as fScSr^. 
as coDtSndOnt 
as oCrpdri. 
as ddmiDL 
as*ddl6re8. 
as RdmfiD&& 
as honors, 
as ch&ritfis. 



851. — Compound feet of four Syllables. 



Choriambus 
ADtispastus 
Iodic a majore 
Ionic a minore 
First Pffion 
Second Pseon 
Third Pffion 
Fourth PsoD 
First Epitrite 
Second Epitrite 
Third Epitrite 
Fourth Epitrite 
Proceleusmaticus 
Dispondee 
Diiambus 
Ditrochee 



pdntificSs 

imflbfltis 

cfilcftribus 

pr5pSrabant 

temporibus 

pdtentifi 

^im&tus 

TolQptat^ 

cdnctitOrSs 

discOrdias 

ftddQjdstifs 

hominibiis 

oratores 

ftmftydrant 

Caatilen& 



Trochee and Iambus. 
Iambus and Trochee. 
Spondee and Pjn'hic 
Pyrrhic and Spondee. 
Trochee and Pyrrhic 
Iambus and Pyrrhic. 
Pyrrhic and Trochee. 
Pyrrhic and Iambus. 
Iambus and Spondee. 
Trochee and Spondee. 
Spondee and Iambus. 
Spondee and Trochea 
Two Pyrrhics. 
Two Spondees. 
Two Iambi. 
Two Trochees. 



852.— ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 

1. In every foot, a long syllable is equal in time to two short ones. To 
constitute feet Isochronous, two things are necessary : Ist That they have 
the same time : 2d. That tiiey be interchangeable m metre. 

2. Feet have the same time which are measured by an equal number 
of short syllables ; thus, the Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleus- 
maticus, have the same time, each being equal to four short syllables. 

8. Feet are interchangeable in metre, when the ictu8 or stress of the 
voice falls, or may fall, on the same portion of the foot The part of the 
foot that receives the ictus, is called artts, or elevation ; the rest of the 
foot is termed thesiSf or depression. 

4. The natural place of the arsis, is the long syllable of the foot Hence, 
in the Iambus, it £&lls on the second sellable, and in the Trochee, on the 
first Its place in the Spondee and Tribrach cannot be determined by the 
feet themselves, each syllable being of the same length. 

5. In all kinds of verse, the fundamental foot determines the place of 
the arsis for the other feet admitted into it ; thus, in Dactylic verse, and 
Trochaic verse, the Spondee will have the arsis on the first syllable ; — in 
Anapaestic and Iambic, on the last In Trochaic verse, the tribrach will 
have the arsis on the first syllable, n^'«^ *^, in Iambic on the second, 
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6. Those feet, then, according to the ancieDtB, were called uoehronout, 
which were capable of being divided into parts that were equal in time, 
so that a short syllable should correspond to a short ; and a long to a 
long, or to two short ; thus, in Iambic and Trochaic verse, 

Iambus >^ 

Tribrach >-^ 

In Dactylic and Anapaestic ; thus, 



Trochee — 

Tribrach >-' ^^ 



Dactyl — 
Spondee — 



^-' ^-^ Anapcest *~"w — 

— Spondee 



853. — But feet which cannot be divided in this manner, are not iso- 
chronous, though they have the same time ; thus, the Iambus and TVochee, 
though equal m time, cannot be divided so as to have the corresponding 
parts of equal length ; thus, 

Iambus, >> 
Trochee, 

854t — Hence these feet are not interchangeable, or isochronous; and 
for this reason a Trochee is never admitted into Iambic verse nor an 

Iambus into Trochaic. The same is true of the Spondee, ( ) and 

Amphibrach (^^ — >w ), and of the Amphibrach with the Dactyl or 
Anapaest 



855.— § 163. OF METRR 

1. Metrey in its general senfe, means an arrangement of syllables and 
■ feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and, in this sense, applies, not 
only to an entire verse, but to part of a verse, or to any number of verses. 
A metrCj in a specific sense^ means a combination of two feet (sometimes 
called a syzygy), and sometimes one foot only. 

The distinction between rhythm and metre is this :-r-the former refers 
to the time only, in regard to which, two short syllables are equivalent to 
one long ; the latter refers both to the tim^e and the order of the syllables. 
The rhythm of an anapaest and dactyl is the same ; the metre different. 
The term rhythm, is also understood in i^ more comprehensive sense, and 
is applied to the harmonious construction and enunciation of feet and words 
in connection ; thus, a line has rhythm when it contains any number of 
metres of equal' time, without regard to their order. Metre requires a 
certain number of metres, and these arranged in a certain order. Thus, 
in this line, 

Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi, 

there is both rhythm (as it contains six metres of equal' value in respect 
of time) and metre^ as these metres are arranged according to the canon 
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for Hexameter heroic yerse, which requires a dactyl in the fifth, and a 
apoadee in the sixth pUice. Change the order thus, 

Omnipotentis Olympi panditur interea domus, 

and the rhythm remains as perfect as before, but the metre is destroyed ; 
it is no longer a Hexameter heroic line. 

2. The principal metres used in Latin poetry are six; namely, 1. Iambic. 
2. Trochaic. 8. Anapffistic. 4. Dactylic. 6. Choriambic 6. Ionic These are 
so called from the K>ot which prevails in them. 

These dififerent kinds of verse, in certain varieties, are also designated 
by the names of certain poets, who either invented them, or made special 
use of them in their writings. Thus, we have Asclepiadic, Glyoonian, 
Alcaic, Sapphic, Pherecratian, <fec, from Asclepiades, Glycon, Alc»us, 
Sappho, Pherecrates, <&c 

5. In Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse, a metre consists of two 
feet (sometimes called a iUpodia, or syzygy), in the other kinds, of one foot. 

4. A verse consisting of one metre is called Monameter ; of two metres, 
Dimeter; of three. Trimeter ; of four. Tetrameter; of five, Pentameter; 
of six, Hexameter; of seven, Heptameter; Ac Hence, in Trochaic, Iambic, 
and Anapaestic verse, a monometer will contain tvoo feet; a dimeter, /o«r; 
a trimeter, six ; <&c. In the other kinds of verse, a monometer oontaina 
one foot; a dimeter, ttoo; a trimeter, three; &c. 

6. A verse or line of any metre may be complete, having precisely the 
number of feet or syllables that the canon requires ; or, it may be defi- 
cient ; or it may l>e redundant. To express this, a verse is variously 
characterized as follows ; viz : 

(1.) AeataleetiCf when complete. 
(2.) Catalectie, if wanting one syllable. 
(8.) BrachycataleetiCf if wanting two syllables, or a foot 
(4.) Hypercatalectict or hypermeterj when it has one or two syllablea 
more than the verse requires. 
(6.) Acephalous, when a syllable is wanting at the beginning of the line. 
(6.) Aiynartete, when different measures are conjoined in one line. 

Hence, in order fully to describe any verse, three terms are employed ; 
the first expressing the kind of verse ; the second, the number of metres ; 
and the third, the character of the line ; thus, 

N5n vol- I tiis In- I stantis | tjhrfin- 1 nl | 
IB described ; as, lamhicy dimeter, hypereatalectic, 

6. Verses, or parts of verses, are further designated by a term o^mreft- 
sive of the number of feet, or parts of feet, which they eontain. Thus^ 
a Hne, or a part of a line, containing — 

three half feet is called trimitner, 
five half feet, " perUhemimer, 

seven half feet, " nephthemimer. 
These are of use to point out the place of— 
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THE C^SURAL PAUSK 

856. — CauuroLy in metre, is the separation, by the ending of a word, 
of syllables rhythmically or metrically oonnectedL 

It is of three kinds, 1. Of the foot ; 2. of the rhythm ; 8. of the verte, 
1st Caesura of the foot occurs "when a word ends before a foot is com- 
pleted ; as in the second, thii'd, fourth, and fifth feet of the following line : 

SUt^- I trem tSnii- | I MQ- | s&m mSdi- 1 t&ns &■ \ venfi. 

2d. Caesura of the rhythm, is the separation of the arsit from the tJiesU 
by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and fourth feet of the 
preceding line. 

This has sometimes the effect of making a final short syllable long, by 
the force of the ictus; as, 

Pectori- I has inhi- | fins spi- | r^ntX^ | consiilit | Sxta. 

Note. — ^This effect is not produced by the Caesura of the foot, nor of the 
verse, unless they happen to coincide with the caesura of the rhythm. 

8d. The Caesura of the verte is such a division of the line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a pause or rest, at a proper or fixed place, 
without iiguring the sense by pausing in the middle of a word. 

857. — The proper management of this pause is a great beauty in cer- 
tain kinds of verse, and shows the skill of the poet In pentameter verse, 
its place is fixed ; in hexameter and other metres, it is left to the poet 
When it occurs at the end of the third half foot, it is called trimimeris ;'^ 
of the ^&hf penthemimeria ; — of the seventh, hephthemimeria, 

858. — The situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 



§ 164. DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 

The canons, or rules of the different kinds of metre used in Latin poetry, 
are the following : 

869.— 1. IAMBIC METRE. 

1. A pure iambic line consists of iambic feet only ; as, 

Ph&e- I biisll- I /^ quern | vide- 1 tibhte- 1 pXtfis. | 
Here the single line marks the end of the foot ; the double 
line, the end of the metre ; and the Italic syllable, the caesural 
pause. 

2. A mixed iambic line admits a spondee into the first, 
third, and fifth places ; and again in all these a dactyl or an 
anapaest is sometimes admitted for a spondee, and a tribrach 
for the iambus. 

3. This verse occurs in all varieties of length, from the 
dimeter catalectic to the tetrameter. 

14* 
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4. The csesura commonly takes place at the fifth half foot. 

5. Different rarieties of this metre are denominated as 
follows : 

Ist Senariaut or Trimeter acatalectic, used in tragedy and comedy, 

2d. Archilochian, or Trimeter catalectic 

3d. Archilochian, or Dimeter hypermeter. 

4tlL Anacreontic, or Dimeter catalectic. ' 

6th. OalliambuSf or Dimeter catalectic, double ; L e. two yerses in one 

line. 
6th. ffipponactic, or Tetrameter catalectic. 
7tlL Choliambu8, or Trimeter Acatalectic This is called, also, Scazon 

and ffipponactic trimeter, and has a spondee in the sixth place, 

and generally an iambus in the fifth. 
6th. Octonarius, or Tetrameter acatalectic, called also quadratus. 
9th. AcephaloKx, or Dimeter, wanting the first syllable of the first foot. 

This may be resolved into Trochaic dimeter catalectic 

860.— IL TROCHAIC METRK 

1. A pure trochaic line consists of trochees only. These, 
h wever, are but seldom used. An acephalous trochaic be- 
et nes an iambic line ; and an Acephalous iambic becomes a 
ti chaic line. 

.t. A mixed trochaic line admits a spondee, a dactyl, an 
anapaest, and sometimes a proceleusmatic in even places, i. e. 
in the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. But in. the odd places, a trochee, or a 
triorach, and in the last place, a trochee only. 

3. This verse may be used in all varieties, from the Mono- 
meter hypercatalectic (two trochees and one syUable) to the 
tetrameter, or octonarius catalectic. The varieties most used 
by the Latin poets, are, 

1st. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic, rarely pure : 
2d. The Sapphic^ consisting of five feet, viz. : a trochee, a 
spondee, a dactyl, and two trochees. It has the csesural 
pause a^er the fifth half foot ; thu», 

Int5- I g6r 7l- I to I sc^g- 1 lisquS | pQriis. Hoa. 
3d. The Fkakedan, or Phaleucian, consisting of five feet ; 
viz. : a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees ; thus^ 
N6n est I vlv6r6 | sed vS- 1 l6r€ [ Yitl Mam. 
Tliis verse neither requires nor rejects a eeesura. 
4th. The Trochaic dimeter catalectic, or Acephalous iamlk 
dimeter. See I. 9th. 
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Sth. Other varietieB, but seldom used, are : 1. Hie Paneratic, mouo- 
meter, hypercatalectic. 2. The IthypkaliCf dimeter brachycatalectic 
8. The JSuripideanj dimeter catalectic. 4. The Alcmanic, dimeter 
acatalectic. 6. Anaereonticy dimeter acatalectic, with a pyrrhic in 
the first place. 6. The Hipponacticy tetrameter acatalectio. 

861.— III. ANAPAESTIC METRE. 

1. A pure Anapaestic line consists of Anapaests only. 

2. The mixed anapaestic line has a spondee or a dactyl, feet of equal 
length, in any place. 

8. The following varieties occur, viz.: Ist ^Yhe AnapoBstie Monometer, 
consisting of two anapffists. 2d. The Anapcesiic dimeter , consisting of four 
Anapaests. 

Obs. AnapaBstic verses are usually so constructed, that- e^ch measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be read in lines of one, two, or more 
measures. 

4. Other varieties not much in use are the Simodian;' monometer cata- 
lectic. The Partheniac; dimeter catalectic. The Areh^bulian; trimeter 
brachycatalectic 

862.— IV. DACTYLIC METRK 

1. A pure dactylic verse consists of dactyls only, which 
have the arsis on the first syllable of the foot. 

Of this verse, one foot constitutes a metre, and the lines range in length 
from dimeter to hexameter. Of these, the most important are — 

1. Hexameter or Heroic verse. 

Hexameter or Heroic verse consists of six feet, of which 
the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, and each of the other 
four, a dactyl or a spondee ; as, 

LfldSrg I quae v6l- ] l6m caiiC-.| m6 p€r- 1 misit &- 1 grCsti. Vnia 

Respecting this verse the following things may be noticed. 

1st. When a spondee occurs in the fifth place, the line is called spondaic. 
Such lines are of a grave character, and but rarely occur. 

2d. When the line consists of dactyls, the movement is brisk and tapid, 
when of spondees, slow and heavy. Compare in this respect the two fol- 
lowing lines : the first expresses the rapid movement over the plain, of a 
troop of horse eager for the combat; — the other describes the slow and 
toilsome movements of the Cyclops at the labors of the forge. 
Quftdriipd- | dfintS pii- { trCm sdni- | ta qu&iit | QngtiU | cSmpQm. 
nil in- 1 ter s«- 1 se mfig- 1 n& vi | brftduft | tOllOnt Yibo. 

3d. The beauty and harmony of a Hexameter verse de- 
pends on the proper management of the caesura. The most 
approved caesural pause, in heroic poetry, is that which occurs 
after the arsis of the third foot. Sometimes called the heroic 
caesural pause; thus, 

At dfimiU I XntSiX- 1 ^ | re- 1 gflll ] splendldft | iQzQ. Vnto. 
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In reading this line with due attention to quantity, we naturally pause 
where the cffisural pause is indicated by the double line, and the whole 
movement is graceful and pleasing. Compare now with this, a line in 
which no attention is paid to the caesura, or m which, if one is made, yon 
have to pause in the middle of a word, and the difference is manifest 

Rdm& I moeniS | ter- 1 r&it | Impiggr | HgnnibSl | &rmls. 

Sometimes the caesura falls after the thesis of the third foot, or the arsis 
of the fourth. In the last case, a secondary one often occurs in the second 
foot The pause at the end of the third foot was the least appiOTcd. 
The following lines are examples of each of these : 

1. In&n- 1 dtlm t&- \ gin& | ju- 1 bes rgn5- | vfirg d5- 1 16rem. 

2. Piimi t&' I n€t» | plaQ- | sOqud t5- | Ifit | frgmi- | tQqug s£- 1 eonda 
& Cui nOn I dictfis Hy- 1 ISs ptidr | et La- 1 tOniS | Delds. 

2. A species of Hexameter is the Priapean, It is divisible 
into two portions of three feet each, of which portions, the 
first begins generally with a trochee, and ends with an amphu 
macer, and the second begins with a trochee ; as follows, 

O c5- I IdniiS | quae cQpis | p5nt^ | iQd^rS | ldng5. Catull. 

These parts, however, may very well be scanned, the first as a Olyeonie, 
and the second, as a Pherecratie verse, of which see under (V) Choriambio 
verae. 

3. Pentameter verse consists of five feet. It is commonly 
arranged in two portions or hemistichs, of which the first 
contains two feet, dactyls or spondees, followed by a long syl- 
lable which ought to end a word ; and the second, two dactyls 
followed by a long syllable ; thus, 

M&dm£ I de niH- | Id | nSsdt&r | histdii- | ^^Propert, 
POmSquS I nan no- 1 tis I legit &b | arbdn- 1 bOs | Tibdll. 

Where the first distich does not end a word, or, if there be an elision by 
Bynalcepha or EchthlipsiSj the verse is considered harsh. 

This verse is commonly used alternately with a hexameter hne, a 
combination which is commonly called Elegiac verse. 

4. Dactylic tetrameter, of which there are two kinds. 

1st. Dactylic tetrameter apriore, called also Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrameter, which consists of the first four feet of • 
hexameter line, the fourth being always a dactyl ; as, 

Solvitiir I acris hj^- 1 Cms grft- 1 tft vic& Hob. 

2d. Dactylic tetrameter a posieriore, called also Spondait 
tetrameter, whicli consists of the last four feet of a hexameter 
line; as, 

Sic tiis- 1 tes ftf- I fiLtfia fi- I micds. Hob. 
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5. Daefylie trimeter (or Ckoriambic Trimeter Catalectic)^ con- 
sists of the last three feet of a hexameter line (See Choriambic 
verse) ; as, 

Qr&td I PyrrM eiib | fintrO. Hok. 

6. Dactylic trimeter caialectic^ also called Archilochian pen* 
thcmimerisy consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter 
line; as, 

Arbdii- 1 bQsquS c6-| mcB. Hok. 

7. Dactylic dimeter or Adonic — commonly used to conclude 
a Sapphic Stanza — consists of a dactyl and spondee ; thus, 

Bif^t A- 1 poUd. 

863.— V. CHORIAMBIO METRE. 

In Choriambic verse, the leading foot is a choriambus;but 
in the varieties of this metre, different other feet are admitted, 
chiefly at the beginning or end of the line, or both. The 
principal varieties are the following : 

1. The Choriambic tetrameter consists of a spondee, three 
choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

TQ ne I quffisidrfs | scIrS n^iSia \ quSm mih! quem | tibL 

2. Choriambic tetrameter, consists of three choriambi, or 
feet equivalent in length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

JfiD^ pSter I JfiD^ tiiens | divd biceps | bifbrmis. 

Horace altered without improving this metre, by substituting a spondee 
for the iambus in the first foot ; as, 

Td d^te 6- I r5 S^bSi^ | Ao. 

Note. — Choriambic tetrameter was originally called FhahBcian, from 
PhaliBOuSi who made great use of it 

3. Asclepiadic tetrameter, consists of a spondee, two cho- 
riambi, and an iambus ; thus, 

Msece- 1 nfts fit&vis | editS re- ] gibQs. HoB. 

This form is uniformly used by Horace. Other poets sometimes malcd 
Uie first foot a dactyl 

The c«esural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 

This verse is sometimes scanned as a Dactylic pentameter cataleetic ; 
thuSy 

Mffice- 1 nfts fits- 1 vis I edrtS I regn>iis. 

4. Choriamhic trimeter, or Glyconic, consists of a spondee, 
(sometimes an iambus or trochee,) a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus: aS| 

810 18 I dlv& pStens I Oj^ Hob. 
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When the first foot is a spondee, it may be scanned as daciylic trimeter ; 

Sic te I divS P&. I tens O^prl 

5. Ckoriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic^ consists of 
a spondee, choriambus, and a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Qrato I Pyrrhic siib fin- | trO. 
Here, also, the first foot is sometimes a trochee or an iambus. When a 
spondee, it may be scanned as Dactylic trimeter. See IV. 6. 

6. Ckoriambic dimeter^ consists of a choriambus and a Bac- 
chius^ as, . . 

Ly(M die | p^r dmnSs. Hoa. 

864.— VL IONIC METRK 

1. The Ionic a majore, or Sotadic metre ^ consists of three 
Ionics a majore, and a spondee ; as, 

Has cam gSmi- 1 nft cOmp^d^ | dedic&t <&■ \ tenfis. 
Ohi. — In this metre, an Ionic foot is often changed for a ditrochee, as in 
the third foot of the preceding line ; and a long syllable is often resolved 
into two short ones. 

2. The Ionic a minor e^ consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a hrinore ; asj 

FuSr Ales I m)i telis I opgrosffi- 1 quS StG^eryse. H(hl 



§ 165. COMPOUND METRES. 

865. — A compound metre or Asynartete^ is the union of 
two kinds of metre in the same verse or line. Of these the 
following are the chief: 
1. Greater Alcaic, Iambic mon.. hyper. + Chor, dim. acat. 



Thus, w - 

2. Lesser Alcaic, Dactylic dim. + Trochaic mon. 

Thus, ^ -.ww|-ww.||-w-w 

3. Archilochian Hept. or Dact. tetr. a priore + Troch. dim. B. G 



Thus» — WN 

4. DactylicO'Iarnbic. Dactylic trim. cat. + Iambic dim, 



Thus, — w s 

5. lambico Dactylic, lunbic dim. + Dactylic trim. cat. 

Thus, w 
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§ 166. SCANNING. 

866.-= — ScaimiDg is the measuring of verse, or the resolving of a line 
into the several feet of -which it is composed. 

To do this properly, a previous acquaintance with the rules of quantity, 
and the structure of each kind of verse, is indispensable, — and also -with 
the various ways by which syllables in certain situations are varied by 
contraction, elision, <&o. These are usually called Figures of Prosody, 
and are as follows : 

867.— FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

1. Synalcepha^ cuts off a vowel or diphthong from the end 
of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or h with 
a vowel following it, thus converting two syllables into one ; 
as, 

Terra anttqua by Svnaloepha, terr* arUiqua ; JDardanidce infensif J)ar^ 
danid' infensi; vento hue, vent* itc; thus: 

QuidT« moror ? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. Ymo. 
Scanned thus, 
Quidv6 m6- | r6r? s* 6m-| n6s fl- ] n* 6r din* hS- | beHs A- | chivOs. 
The SynckUepha is sometimes neglected, and seldom takes place in the 
interjections, 0^ heu^ altf pirohf vce^ vah, hei. 

Long vowels and diphthongs, when not cut ofi^ are sometimee shortened ; 
aB» 

Insiilse | IdnT | in m&g- | no qufls | dirS CS- 1 leeno. Yma. 

Credimils | fin qui ^' \ mfint ip- | si silu | B6mnii& | f ingOnt In. 

2. Ecthlipm cuts off m with a vowel preceding it, from 
the end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, 
or h followed by a vowel ; as, 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, oui lumen ademptom. 

Scanned thus, 

MOnstr* h5r- 1 rend,* in- \ form,* in- \ gens cid \ lQm6n Sd- 1 emptOm. 

This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

Corporum | offici- 1 um est quoni- [ am preme- | re omnia de- 1 orsmn. 

LucB. 

Ohs. A SyncdapJia and Ecthlipm are sometimes found at the end of a 
line, where, after the completing of the metre, a syllable remains to be 
joined to the next line, which of course must begin with a vowel ; thus, 

Stemitur | infe- 1 liz ali- 1 one | vulnere | ooelum | que 
Adspicit) dec. 
Here the ^ue and ndspicit are joined ; as, gu* adapicit 

Jamque iter I emen- 1 si, tur- 1 res ac | tecta Ia- | tino- 1 rum 
Ardua, <Scc., wnere the -rum and ardua are joined ; as, f' ardua, 

3. &/ncerhi8, sometimes called Crasis, contracts two sylla- 
bles into one; as, Phcethon^ for Pka%thon; this is done bj 
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forming two vowels into a diphthong; ae, ei, ot, into ce, et, oi; 
or, pronouncing the two syllables as one ; thus, ea, in, as if ya, 
y w, &c. ; as, aurea^ aurya ; Jllius, Jilyus ; and ua, ui, &c., as 
if wa, wi ; thus, genua, gtnwa; tenuis^ tenwis. 

4. DicBresia divides one syllable into two; as, auldi, for 
aulas; Tr&ice, for Trojce; Perseus, for Perseus; miluus, for 
milvus ; soluit, for solvit ; voluit, for volvit ; aquce, suetus^ sua" 
sit, Suevos, relanguit, reliquas, for aguce, suettLS, &c. ; as, 

^lai in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Vxro. 
Stamina non ulli diseoluenda Deo. PerUam. Tibullub. 

5. Systole makes a long syllable short ; as, the penult in 
iuUrunt ; thus, 

Matri | longa de- | cem tuld- | runt fiEis- | tidia | menses. Vi&g. 

6. Diastdle makes a short syllable long ; as, the last sylla- 
ble of dmdr in the following verse : 

Consi- 1 dant, si- | tantus a- | m5r, et | mcBnia | condant Ymo. 



§ 167. STANZA. 

868. — A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. When a 
poem consists of one kind of verse, it is called monocolon; of two, cUcolaH; 
of three, tricolon. 

869. — The different kinds of verse in a poem are usually combined in 
regular portions called stanzas, or strophes, each of which contains the 
same number of lines, the same kinds of verse, and these arranged in the 
same order. 

870. — When a stanza or strophe consists of two lines, the poem ia 
called diatrophon; of three lines, tristrophon; of four, tetrastrophon. 
Hence poems, according to the number of kinds of verse which they con- 
tain, and the number of lines in the stanza, are characterized as follows: 

Monocolon, one kind of verse in the poem. 

JDicolon distrophon, two kinds of verse, and two lines in the stanza. 
Dicolon tristrophony two kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 
Dicolon tetrastrophon, two kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon tristrophon, three kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 
Tricolon tetrasirophim, three kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 



§ 168. COMBINATIONS OF METRES IN HORACE. 

^ 871. — Horace makes use of nineteen different species of metre com- 
bined in eighteen different ways. They are arranged as follows, according 
to the order of preference given them by the poet The references here, 
where not marked, are to § 164. 
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1^0. .1. .Two lines Greater Alcaic § 105. 1. One Archilochian dimeter 

hypermeter, L 2. 5. 3d ; and one Lesser Alcaic § 165. 2. 
No. -2, Three lines Sapphic, IL 2. One Adonic, or Dactylic dim. IV. 7 
JSo. 3. One line Choriambic trim, or Gluconic, Y. 4. One choriambio 

tetram. or Asclepiadic V. 3. 
No. 4. One line Iambic trim, or Senarian, L 3. 6. 1st One Iambic dinL 

L 2. 3. 
No. 5. Three lines, Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadic, V. 3. One Chor. trim. 

or Glyconic, V. 4. 
No. 6. Two lines Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadic, V. 3. One CJhor. trim. 

cat, or Pherecratic, V. 5. One Chor. trim, or Glyconic, V. 4. 
No. 7. Choriambio tetrameter, or Asclepiadic alond, V. 3. 
No. 8. One line Dactylic Hexameter, lY. 1. One Dactylic tetram. a 

posteriore, lY. 4. 2d. 
No. 9. Choriambic pentameter only, Y. 1. 
No. 10. One line Dactylic Hexameter, lY. 1. One Iambic dim. 1. 2. 3. 
No. 11. Iambic trimeter Senarian only, 1. 2. 5. 1st. 
No. 12. One line Choriambic dim. Y. 6. One Chor. tetram. (altered) Y. 2. 
No. 13. One line Dactylic Hexameter, lY. 1. One Iambic trim. sen. L 8. 

5. 1st 
No. 14. One line Dactylic Hexameter^ lY. 1. One Archilochian Dactylic 

trimeter catalectic, lY. 6. 
No. 15. One line Dactylic Hexameter, lY. 1. One lambico dactylic, 

§ 165. 5. 
No. 16. One line Iambic trim. Senarian, I 8. 5. Ist One Dactylic Iam- 
bic § 165, 4. 
No. 17. One line Archilochian Heptameter. § 165. 3. One Archilochian 

Iambic trimeter, Catalectic, L 2. 5. 2d. 
No. 18. One line Iambic dimeter Acephalous, I 5. 9th. ; and one Iambic 

trimeter catalectic, L 6. 2d. 
No. 19. Ionic a minore only, YL 2. The first line contains three feet» 
the second, four. 
Note, — The Satires and Epistles are in Dactylic Hexameter, lY. 1. 



§ 169. METRICAL KEY TO ODES OF HOKACE. 

872. — This key gives, in alphabetic order, the first words of each ode, 
with a reference to the Nos. in the preceding section where the stanza is ' 
described, and reference made to the place where each metre is explained. 



uEli vetusto No. 1 

j£quam memento 1 

Albi ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur 13 

Angustam amici 1 

At O Deorum 4 

Audiv^re Lyce 6 



Bacchum in remotis . . . No. 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Coelo supinas 1 

Ccelo tonantem 1 

Cum tu Lydia 8 

Cur me querelis I 

Delicta majorum , ..... I 
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Descende ogbIo 1 

Dianam tenene 6 

Diffugere niyes . . . . ' • . .14 

Dive quern proles 2 

Divis orte boniB . • . . T . 6 

D(Miarem patents 7 

Donee gratus eram S 

Eheu fi^gaces 1 

"Est mihi nonimi 2 

£t thiire et fidibus 8 

Exegi monumentum *l 

Sxtremum TaDaim 5 

Faune nj^mpharum 2 

Festo c|uid potius die ... . 3 

HerculiB ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 15 

Ibis Liburnis .4 

Icci bealis 1 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impios parrse 2 

iDclusam Danaen 6 

Intactis opulentior 

Integer vitee 2 

IntermisBa Venus diu .... 8 

Jam jam efficaci -11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terns 2 

Jam yens oomites ..... 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia die per omnes .... 12 

Maecenas atavis 7 

Mala soluta ....... 4 

Martiis coelebs 2 

Mater sfieva Cupidinum ... 8 

Mercuri facimde 2 

Mercuri nam te 2 

Miserarumest 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

!Ne sit ancillae 2 

Kolis longa fersB 6 

Nondura subacta 

Non ebur neque aureum . . .18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides quaiito 2 

Noxerat 10 

Nullam Vare sacra . • . . . 9 



Knllus argento .2 

Nunc «st bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuo 9 

Dira gratum . ... 1 

O fons BlaudusisB 6 

matre pulchrd 1 

nata mecum 1 

navis referent 6 

O sspe mecum ' . 1 

Venus regina 2 

Odi profanum 1 

Otium DivoB 2 

Parcius junctas 2 

Parous Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum traheret .... 5 

Persicos odi puer 2 

Petti nihil me 16 

Phoebe, silvarumque 2 

Phoebus Yolentem 1 

Pindarum (juisquis 2 

Poscimur siqiiid 2 

Quas cura patrum 1 

Qualem ministrum ..... 1 

Quando repostum 4 

Quantum distet ab Inacho . . 8 

Quem tu, -Melpomene .... 8 

Quem yirum aut heroa ... 8 

Quid bellicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles Asterie ... .... 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 6 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 8 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis . . . • 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scriberis VaVio 5 

Septimi Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 8 

Solvitur acns hiems .... 17 

Te maris et terra 8 

Tu ne qua3sieris 9 

Tyn'hena regum 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibyd 8 

Velox amoenimi 1 

Vides ut alta . 1 

Vile potabis • . ^ 

Vitas hinnuleo 6 

Vixi choreip 1 
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1. ROMAN COMPUTATION^ OF TIME. 

1. Divisions of the Year, 

873. — Romulus is said to have divided the year into ten months, as 
follows: 1. Martius, from Mars, his supposed &ther; 2. Aprilia, from 
Aperio, " to open ;" 3. Maiua^ from Maia^ the mother of Mercury ; 4. Ju- 
nius, from the goddess Juno, The rest were named from, their number, as 
follows: 5. ^in^e/ts, afterwards Jtdiua, from Julius Goeaar ; 6. Sextilis^ 
afterwards Augustits, from Augustus Ccesar; 7. September; 8. October; 
9. November; and 10. December. Numa afterwards added two months; 
viz : 11. Januarius^ from the god Janus; 12. Februaritus^ from februo^ "to 
purify." 

874. — As the months were regulated by the course of the moon, it 
was soon found that the months and seasons did not always correspond, 
and various expedients were adopted to correct this error. Much confu- 
idon however still remained till about A. U. 707, when Julius CsBsar, assist- 
ed by Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alexandria, reformed the Calendar, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and assigned to each 
of the twelve months the number of days which they still contain. 

2. The Roman Month 

875. — The Romans divided their month into three parts, called Ka- 
lends, Nones, and /cfes*. The first day of every month was called the 
Kalends; the fifth was called the Nones; and the thirteenth was called 
the Ides ; except in March, May, July, and October, when the Nonces fell on 
the seventh, and the Ides on the fifteenth ; and the day was numbered ac- 
cording to its distance, (not after but) before each of titiese points ; that is, 
after the Kalends, they numbered the day according to its distance before 
the Nones ; after the Nones, according to its distance before the Ides ; 
and after the Ides, according to its distance before the Kalends — ^both 
days being always included. The day before each of these points was 
never numbered, bnt called Pridie, or ante diem Nondrum., or Iduum, 
or Kalendarum, as the case might be ; the day before that was called 
tertio, the day before that, quarto, <fee. ; scil. Nondrum, Iduum, Kalendarum. 

876. — Various expressions and constructions were used by the Romans 
in the notation of the days of the months. Thus, for example, the 29th 
December or the 4th of the Kalends of January, was expressed differently 
as follows : 

1st Quarto Kalendflrum Januarii. Abbreviated, lY. KaL Jan., or 
2d. Quarto Kalendas JanuariL " lY. KaL Jan., or 

♦ The first day was named Kalenda, from the Greek, mX^w, to caU, because 
when the month was regulated according to the course of the moon, the priest 
announced the now moon, which was of course the first day of the month. 
The Nones were so called because that day was always the nintli from the 
Ides. The term Ides is derived from an obsolete Latin verb idvare, to divide, 
it is supposed, because that day being about the middle of the month, divided 
it into two nearly equal parts 
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8d. Quarto Ealendas Januarias. Abbreviated. IV. KaL JaiL, or 
4th. Ante diem quartum KaL Jan. " a. d. IV. K Jan. 

In these ezpressions* ^iMrto agrees with die understood ; and die govenis 
KcUenddrum in the gemtiveT Ralendas is governed by ante understood. 
In the first expression, Januarii is considered as a noun governed by Ka- 
lenddrum ; in the second, as a noun governed by Kalendas ; in the third, 
Januarias is regarded as an adjective agreeing with Kalendas ; in the 
fourth, ante diem quartum is a teehnicaL phrase for die quarto atite, and 
frequently has a preposition before it ; as, in ante dietn^ &e^ or, ex ante 
diem, <&c 

The notation of Nones and Ides was expressed in the same way, aod 
with the same variety of expression. 

The correspondence of the Roman notation of time with our own, may 
be seen by inspection of the following 

877.— TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. Mat 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Juk. 


Febe. 


our 


Jul. Oct. 


DEa 


Sept. Nov. 


28 days. 


Months, 


31 days. 


31 days. 


30 days. 


Bissex, 29. 


1 


Kalendffi. 


Kalendae. 


Ealendse. 


Kalendae. 


2 


VLnonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonaa 


3 


V. " 


IIL « 


in. 


IIL " 


4 


IV. « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


5 


IIL « 


Nonffi. 


Nonae. 


NOMB. 


6 


Pridie « 


VIIL idus. 


VIIL idus. 


VUL idua. 


n 


NonsB. 


VIL « 


VIL « 


vn. « 


8 


VIIL idus. 


VL « 


VL 


VL 


9 


VIL « 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VL « 


IV. " 


IV. 


rv. •* 


11 


V. 


IIL « 


IIL 


IIL 


12 


IV. « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


13 


IIL « 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie" 


XIX. kaL 


XVHLkaL 


XVL kal. 


15 


Idus. 


xvm." 


XVIL " 


XV. « 


16 


XVIL Val. 


xvn." 


XVL " 


xrv. « 


17 


XVL « ^ 


XVL « 


XV. « 


XIIL « 


18 


XV. « 


XV. « 


XIV. " 


XIL « 


19 


XIV. « 


XIV. « 


XIIL « 


XL 


20 


XIIL « 


XIIL « 


XIL « 


X. 


21 


XIL « 


XIL " 


XL " 


IX 


22 


XL « 


XL « 


X. 


vnL « 


23 


X. « 


X. « 


IX. 


VIL « 


24 


IX. « 


IX. « 


Via « 


VL 


26 


VIIL « 


vin. « 


VIL " 


V. 


26 


VIL « 


VIL « 


VL " 


rv. 


27 


VL « 


VL « 


V. 


in. 


28 


V. « 


V. 


rv. « 


Pridie Mar. 


29 


IV. « 


IV. « 


IIL 




80 


IIL « 


IIL " 


Pridie « 




81 


Pridie" 


Pridie " 
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8. Rules for reducing Time, 

Ab, however, this table cannot be always at hand, the following simple 
rules will enable a person to reduce time without a table. 

L TO REDUCE KOHAN TIME TO OUR OWN. 

JFbr reducing Kalends, 

878. — KcUendce are always the first day of the month : — Pridie Ka- 
lendarum, always the last day of the montn preceding. For any other 
notation, observe the following — 

87d. — Rule. Subtract the number of the Kalends given, 
from the number of days in the preceding month ; add 2, and 
the result will be the diay of the preceding month ; thus, 

X. KaL Jan. — Dec. has days 3 1 — 1 0=21 + 2=23dof Dec'r. 
XVL KaL Dec—Nov.has days 80— 16=14+ 2= 16th of NoVr. 

For reducing Nones and Ides, 

880. — Rule. Subtract the number given, from the number 
of the day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add 1. The 
result will be the day of the month named ; thus, 

rV. Non. Dec— Nones on the 5—4=1+1=2, or 2d Dec'r. 
VI. Id. Dec— Ides on the 13—6=7+1=8, or 8th Dec'r. 
IV. Non. Mar.— Nones on the 7—4=8+1=4, or 4th March. 
VL Id. Mar.— Ides on the 16—6=9 + 1=10, or 10th MarcL 

IL FOE SEDUCZNO OUB TIME TO SOMAN. 

881. — If the day is that on which the Kalends, Nones, or Ides fiilL 
call it by these names. If the day before, call it Pridie Kal, (of the fol- 
lowing month), Prid. Non,, Pridie Id (of the same month). Other days 
to be denominated according to their distance before the point next fol- 
lowing, viz. : those after the Kalends and before the Nones, to be called 
Nones; those after the Nones and before the Ides, to be called Ides, viz.: 
of the month named ; and those after the Ides and before the Kalends, to 
be called Kalends, viz. : of the month following ; as follows : 

/ For reducing to Kalends, 

882.— Rule. Subtract the day of the month given, from 
the number of days in the month, and add 2. The result will 
be the number of the Kalends of the month following ; thus. 

Dee. 28d.— Dec has days 81—28=8+2=10, or X. Kal Jan. 
Nov. 16th.— Nov. has days 80—16=14+2=16, or XVL KaL Dec 

For reducing to Nones and Ides, 

983. — Rule. Subtract the day of the month given, from 
the day of the Nones (if between the Kalends and Nones), or 
from the day of the Ides (if between the Nones and Ides), 
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and add 1. The result will be the number of the Nones or 
Ides respectively ; as, 

Dec. 2d.— Day of the Nones 6-— 2=8+1=4, or IV. Non. Dee. 

Dec 8th. « Ides 13— 8=6+1=6, or VL Id Dec 

March 4th. « Nones 7— 4=8+1 =4, or IV. Non. Mar. 

March 10th. « Ides 15—10=5+1=6, or VI, lA Mar. 

JHvtnon of the Homan Day. 

884.— The Roman evoU day extended, as with us, fix>m midnight to 
midnight, and its parts were variously named ; as, media noXy gallicinium 
eafUicmiumy dHueiUunit mane, antemeridiantan, meridie%t pomertdidnum, <fec' 

885. — The natural day extended from sunrise (adlis ortus) till sunset 

i$dli$ ceeO^usX and was divided into twelve equal parts, called hours, 
h6rm); whicn were, of course, longer or shorter according to the length 
of the day. At the equinox, their hour and ours would be of the same 
length ; but, as they began to number at sunrise, the number would be 
different, i. e. their first hour would correspond to our 7 o'clock, their second 
to our 8 o'clock, Ac 

886. — The night was divided by the Romans into four watches {ffigi- 
lioe)f each equal to three hours ; the jl^rs^ and second extending from sunset 
to midnight, and the t?Urd and fourth, from midnight to sunrise 

II. OF ROMAN NAMES. 

887. — The Romans at first seem to have had but one name ; as, Hor 
miUiUf RimuSy Numltor ; sometimes two; as, Nikna PompiliuSy Ancu9 
MartiuSy Ac. ; but when they began to be divided into tnbes, or clans, 
(gentes) they commonly had three names — ^the pramomen, the nSmen, and 
the cognCmen ; arranged as follows : 

1. The Pran5m«n stood first, and distinguished the individual. It was 
commonly written with one or two letters ; as, A, for Aulus; C for Caitis; 
Cn. for Uneius, Ac. 

2. The Ndmeny which distinguished the gens. This name commonly 
ended in iua; as, Corneliusy Fabius, TkUiiuSf Ac; and 

8. The Cognomen, or surname, was put last, and marked the family; ai^ 
CicirOy Ccesar, Ac 

Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Puhlius is the prcen&men, and de- 
notes the individual; Cornelius is the nOmen, and denotes ^egens; and 
Seipio is the cogndmen, and denotes ihe family, 

4.^ Sometimes a fourth name, called the AgnCmen, was added, as a me- 
morial of some illustrious action or remarkable event Thus, 8eipio was 
named Africdnus, from the conquest of Carthage in Afirica. 

888. — The three names, however, were not always used— conmionly 
two, and sometimes only one. In speaking to any one, the pramdmen waa 
commonly used, which was peculiar to Roman citizens. 

889. — When there was only one daughter in a family, she was called 
by the name of the gens, with a feminine termination ; as, TSdlia, the 
daughter of M,JtuUiua Cie^ ; Julia, the daughter of C. Julius Ceesar. If 
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tiiere were two^ the elder waa called Major, and the youDger Minor; as, 
JkUlia Major^ t&c. If more than two, they were distuiguished by nu- 
merals ; as, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, &Q, 

890. — Slaves had no prcenGmen, but were anciently called by the pne- 
nomen of their masters ; as, Marctpor, as if Marci puer ; Lucipor (iMcii 
puer), Ac Afterwards they came to be named either from their country 
or from other circumstances; as, Syrua, DdvtM, Oita, Tiro, Laurea; and 
still more frequently from their emplcrpnent ; as, Medici, Chirurgi, Fasdob- 
gdgi, Grammatlei, acnhcs, Fabri, <bc 

891. — The most common abbreviations of Latin names, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 



A^ Aldus. 
C, Caius, 
Cn., Cneius, 
D^ Decimut, 
L., Lucius. 
'iLfMnretu. 



A. d., Ante diem, 

A. U., Anno Urbis. 

A. U. 0^ Anno urbis 
eondttoe. 

Cal, or kal., Kalendce. 

Cos, Consul. (Singu- 
lar.) 

Ooss., ConsUles, (Plu- 
ral) 

D., Dlvus. 

Eq. Rom., JEques Ro- 
mdnus. 



M. T. C Marcus Tullius 

Ciciro. 
M^,.Manius, 
Mam.,' Mamercus, 
N., Numerius. 
P., Puhlius. 

Other Abbreviations. 

Id., Idus. 

Imp., Imperator. 

Non., Nonce. 

P. C Patres conscripti. 

P. R., Popiilus Roma- 

nus, 
Pont Max., Pond/ex max- 

^us, 
Pr., PrcBtor. 
Proa, Proconsul. 
Resp., Respublica. 



Q., or Qa, Quintus. 
Ser., Servius. 
S., or Sex., Sextus. 
Sp., Spurius. 
% Titus. 
Ti.,OTTih., Tiberius, 



S., SalUtem, Sacrum, 

Senatus. 
S. D. P, SalUtem dfr 

cit plurimam, 
S. P. Q. R., Senatus 

populusque Roma- 

nus. 
S. C, Senatus consul 

tum. 



IIL DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLK 
892. — The Roman people were originally divided as follows : 

1. Pa^r««.. Fathers, or Senators, called vlso patr&nes, from their relation 

to the plebeians, to whom they were the legid protectors. 

2. Plsbes, or common people, called also elientes. 
There were afterwards added — 

8. Fquites, or Knights, persons of merit and distinction, selected from 
the two orders, whose duty at first was to serve in war as cavalry, 
but they were afterwards advanced to other important offices. It 
was necessary for them to be over 18 years- of age, and to possess 
a fortune of four himdred thousand sesterces. 

4. Liberti, or Zibertlni. Freedmen — persons who had once been slaves, but 
obtained their freedom, and ranked as citizens. They were called 
liberti in relation to the person by whom they were set free, and 
liberHni in relation to all others. 

ft. Servi, Slaves. 
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I.— When RomuluB arranged the affiiirs of Ihe new city, he ap- 
pointed a council of 100 Patres from the Romans, and afterwaraii added 
to them 100 more from the Sabines. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of 
Borne, added 100 more, called PcUres min&rum gentium^ in relation to 
whom the former senators were called Patres majorum gentittm, making 
800 in alL A great part of these were slain by Tarquin the proud ; and 
after his expulsion, Brutus, the first consul, chose a number to supply their 
place, who were called Patres canscripti, because they were enrolled with 
the other senators. This title was afterwards applied to all the senators 
in council assembled, and is supposed to be abbreviated for Patres et eon- 
acripti. 

894. — The sons of the Patres were called Patriciiy or Patricians. Be- 
sides these distinctions among the Romans, there were also distinctions of 
rank or party, as follows : 
Mobiles, whose ancestors or themselves held any curule office, L e. had 

been Consul^ PrcBtor, Censor, or Curule .^Edile, 
IffftobtleSf who neither themselves, nor their ancestors, held any curola 

office. 
OptimateSy those who favored the senate. 
Populdres, those who £&vt)red the people. 

IV. DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN CIVIL OFFICEHa 

895. — At first Rome was governed by kings for the space of 244 yearSi 
rhe ordinary magistrates after that, till the end of the republic, were, 

1. Consuls, or chief magistrates, of whom there were two. 

2. Prcetors, or judges, also two in number, next in dignity to the consuU. 

5. Censors, who took charge of the census, and had a general supervision 

of the morals of the people. 
4. Tribunes of the people, the special guardians of the people against 
the encroachments of the patricians, and who, by the word " Vicro," 
I forbid, could prevent the passage of any law. 

6. uEdiles, who took care of the city and had the inspection and regula- 

tion of its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, <&c 
6. Qucestors, or Treasurers, who collected the public revenues. 
896. — Under the emperors there were added, 

1. Prcefectus Vrbi, or Urbis, Governor of the city. 

2. Proefectus Praetorii^ Conmiander of the body guards. 

8. Proefectus AnnOn^, whose duty it was to procure and distribute grain 

in times of scarcity. 
4. Prcsfectus mUitdris cerarii, who had charge of the military fund. 
6. Prcsfeetus Classis, Admiral of the fleet 
6. Prafeetus Vifffium, or captain, of the watch. 

V. THE ROMAN ARMY. 
897. — The Romans were a nation of warriors. All within a certain 
age (17 to 45), were obliged to go forth to war at the call of their country. 
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Wben an army was wanted for aay purpose, a levy was made among the 
people, of the number required. These were then arranged, officered, and 
equipped for service. 

8^8. — The Legion, The leading division of the Roman army was the 
legion, which when full consisted of 6000 men, but varied from that to 
4000. 

899. — Each legion was divided into ten cohorts; each cohort, into 
three maniples ; and each maniple, into two centuries. 

900. — The complement of cavalry {equitatwt\ for each legion was 
three hundred, called Ala, or Justus equitatus. These were divided into 
ten turmm or troops ; and each turma mto three decurice^ or bodies of ten 
men. 

Division of tJte Soldiers, 
901. — The Roman soldiers were divided into three classes, viz: 

1. Hastdtit or spearmen ; young men who occupied the first line. 

2. PrincipeSy or middle-aged men, who occupied the middle line. 

8. TViarii ; veterans of approved valor, who occupied the third line. 
Besides these, there were, 

4. VettteSf or light armed soldiers ; distinguished for agility and swift- 

ness. 

5. FunditdreSj or slingers. 

6. Sagittariit or bowmen. 

902. — The Officers of the Legion were, 

1. Six Military tribunes, who commanded under the consul in turn, 

usually a month. 

2. The CenturiSnes, who commanded the centuries. 

The Officers of the Cavalry were, 

1. The Prcefeetus Alee, or commander of the wing. 

2. The DeeuriGnes, or captains of tea 

903. — The whole army was under the command of the consul or pro- 
consul, who acted as commander-in-chief Under him were his LegOti, or 
lieutenants, who acted in his absence, or under his direction ; or, as his 
deputies, were sent by him on embassies, or on business of special im- 
portance. 

VL ROMAN MONEY— WEIGHTS— AND MEASURES. 

Roman Money, 

904. — The principal coins among the Romans were — Srtus : the As 
and its divisions ; Siwer : Sestertius, Quinarius, and Denarius, called bi- 
gdti and quadrigOti, from the impression of a chariot drawn by two or 
four horses on one side; Gold: the Aureus or SoHdus, 

905. — Before the coining of silver, the Romans reckoned hj the As, a 
brass com, called also libra. This coin was originally the weight of the 

15 
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^ or ^ SemiSj sem- 


^j or J Dodrans, 


bella. 


\^ or f Deztans. 


^ Septunx. 


U Deunx. 


j®j or f Bes, or bes- 




sis. 





Koman /t6ra or jMiufaM^ bnt was afterwardB reduced at different times, till 
at last it came to one twenty-fourth of a pound, and was called libella. 
It was divided into twelye equal parts called UndoBy every number of 
which had a distinct name, as follows : 

^ Unda, 

^^ or \ Sextans. 

TS ^^ 1 Q^^rans, 

A ^^ J Triens. 

^^ Quincunx. 

906. — ^After the use of silver money, accounts were kept in Sesterces 
(Sestertii), This coin emphatically called nummtts (money), was originally 
equal to 2^ oMeSy as the name seaiertiu* means. Its symbol was ll L. S^ 
i e. Libra Libra Semix^ or the numeral letters, thus, IIS, or with a line 
across HS. Other coins were multiples of this ; thus, the denarius was 
equal to 4 sesterces, or 10 asaes, and tne aureus, a gold coin, was equal to 
85 denarii, or 100 sestertii. When the as was reduced in weight after A. 
U. G. 636, the sestertius was worth 4 asses, and the denarius, 16. 

907. — A thousand sestertii was called sestertium (not a coin but the 
name of a sum), and was indicated by the mark ns. This word was never 
used in the singular ; and any sum less than 2000 sesterces was cjUled 
so many sestertii ; 2000 was called duo or bltia sestertia ; 10,000, dSna 
sestertia; 20,000, vicina sestertia, Ac, up to a milli<m of sesterces; which 
was written devies centSna millia sestertiorum, or nummorum, ten times a 
hundred thousand sesterces. This was commonly abbreviated into dedes 
sestertium, or decies numm'Am, in which expressions eentena millia, or een- 
ties millia is always understood. 

908. — The following table will show the value of the Roman as, in 
federal money, both before, and after, the Punic war, and of the larger 
coins at all times. 

1. Table of Jioman Monetf, 



Before A, U, 


After A, U 




686. 


536. 




D. cts. m. 


D. cts. m. 


Teruncius, or 8 TJncisB, . . . 


8.8 


2.4 


2 Teruncii = 1 SembeUa, . . 


1.1 


4.8 


2 SembeUa = 1 As, 


I 6.4 


9.6 


^'^tf\'^ =18erterti„<,. 


8 8.6 


8 8.6 


2 Sestertii = 1 Quinarius, or 






Victoriatus, 


1 1.S 


1 7.8 


2 Quinarii = 1 Denarii, . . . 


15 4.7 


16 4.7 


26 Denarii = 1 Aureus, or So- 






lidus, . . . 


8 86 8.4 


8 86 8.4 


10 Aurei = 1 Sestertium, . 


88 68 4.6 


88 68 4.6 
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2. Boman Weights, 

Troy Weight, 
Lbs. oz. dwt grs. 

The Siliqua (equal to 4 Cus), 2.92 

8 Siliquae = 1 OWlus 8.76 

2 Obdli :;= 1 Scrupulum, 17.63 

4 ScrupiilfiB = 1 Sextiila, 2 22.13 

\\ Sextiila = 1 Siciliquus, 4 9.19 

liSiciliquu8= 1 Buella, 5 20.26 

8 Duellffl = 1 Uncia, 17 12.79 

12 UnciaB = 1 Libra, 10 10 9.68 

' The Drachma was 3 Scrupulae. 

8. Roman Liquid Meature, 

1 Ligiila, or Cochle&re, is equal to 

4 Ligula, = 1 CjSthus, 

li Oyithi, = 1 Acetabulum, 

2 Acetabiila, = 1 Quartarius, 
2 Quartarii, = 1 Hemina, 

2 HemlniB, = 1 Seztarius, 

6 Sextarii, = 1 Congius, 

4 CoDgii, = 1 Uma, 

2 Umae, = 1 Ampbdra, 

20 Amph5rse, = 1 Culeus, 



Avoirdupois Wt, 

Lbs. oz. drs; 

0.106 

0.820 

0.641 

2.664 

8.847 

6.129 

16.889 

— 11 8.668 



Galls qts. pts. 
0.019 
0.079 
0.118 
0.237 
0.476 
0.960 
2 1.704 
8 0.819 
2 1.689 
0.796 



2 

6 
114 



The Sextarius was divided into twelve Uncice, ODe of which was the 
Cy&thus, equal to a small wine glass. 

4. Roman Dry Measure, 

1 Sextarius (same as in liquid measure), 

8 Sextarii, = 1 Semi-modius, 

8 Semi-mddii, = 1 Modius» 



Pks. galls. qt& pts. 

0.960 

8 1.606 

— 1 8 1.218 



Roman Measures of Length, 

909. — The Roman foot (pes), like the as, was divided into 12 undo, 
different numbers of wnich were sometimes called by the same ^^ames as 
those of the as; viz.: Sextans, guadranSy &e. The measures less than the 
uncia were the digitus = f ; the semiuncia = -J ; the sicillguus = ^ ; and 
tiie sext^a = l-6th of the uneia ; 1. e. the pes, or foot, contained 12 vnctar, 
or 16 digUiy or 24 semiundcs, or 48 sicitiquif or 72 sextHlee, 



6. T€d>le of Measures above a Pes. 



1 Pes 
li Pes 
li Pes 
2i Pedes 
6 Pedes 
126 Passus 
8 Stadia 



Yds. ft. 

.97 

1.21 

1.46 

242 

1 1.86 

202 0.72 

= 1 Milliftre, or mile, \ , 1617 2.76 



= 12 Uncia, or 1 6 Digits, 

= 1 Palm!pes, 

= 1 Cubitus, 

= 1 Pes Sestertius, . . . . , 

= 1 Passus, 

1 Stadium, 
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100 


Pedes aoadrftti, 
Scrap&la, 


4 


I l-5SeztQke, 


6 


Actus, or 6 SeztulsBy 


6 


IlDcise, 


2 


Actus q uadrftti, 


2 


Juggrm 


100 


Haeredia, 


4 


Ceuturis, 



A. roods. 


poles, sq. ft 




94.23 




1 104.69 




1 180X)8 




8 83.66 


1 


9 229.67 


2 


19 187X)9 


1 


39 101.83 


124 2 


17 109.79 


498 1 


29 166.91 


yided into 12 JJndm^ 



6. TdUfle of Zand Metuure, 

= 1 ScrupQlum, 
= ISextQla, 
= 1 Actus Simplex, 
= 1 Unoia, 
= 1 Actus quadriltus, 
= 1 JugSrum (As), 
= 1 Haeredium, 
= 1 Centuria, 
= 1 Saltus, 
The Roman JugSrum, or As, of land, was also divided into 12 
any number of which was denominated as before, 905. 

VH DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE 

910. — Of the Roman literature, previous to A. U., 614, scarcely a ves- 
tige remains. The Roman writers, subsequent to that period, have been 
arranged into four classes, with reference to the purity of the language at 
the time in which they lived. These are called me Golden age, the Silver 
age, the Brazen age, and the Iron age. 

911. — The Golden age extends from the time of the second Funic 
war, A. XT., 614, to the death of Augustus, A. D., 14, a period of about 260 
years. In that period, Facciolatus reckons u^ in all 62 writers, of many 
of whose works, however, only fragments remain. The most distinguished 
writers of that period are Terence, Catulliu, Ccesar, Nepoe, Cie^o, VirffU, 
Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Salltut 

912. — The Silver age extends from the death of Augustus to the death 
of Trajan, A. D., 118, a period of 104 years. The writers who flouri^ed 
in this age are about twenty-three in number, of whom the most distin- 
guished are Geleue, VUleius, Golumella, the Senecaa, the Pliny9, Juvenal^ 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Ourtius. 

913. — The writers of the Brazen age, extending from the death of 
Trajan till Rome was taken by the GoUis, A. D, 410, were 85 ; the most 
distmguished of whom were Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Zaetantius, and 
Claudian, 

914.-^From this period commenced the Iron age, during whidi the 
Latin language was much adulterated by the admixture of foreign words, 
and its parity, elegance, and strength, greatly declined. 
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Vm. ENGLISH PRONUNaATION OF LATIN. 

915. — For reasons stated in the note, § 2, the continental pronnnciatioQ 
of the Latin language, as presented in that section, is considered the best 
But since there are many who prefer the English, or Walkerian pronunci> 
ation, a brief statement of the principles by -which it is regulated is here 
introduced. In doing this it is necessary to state, and for the learner al- 
ways to bear in mind, that the Engli^ accentuation and vowel sounds have 
nothing to do with the quantity of the syllables as established by the rules 
of Latin prosody. These indeed are often directly opposed to each other. A 
Yowel which by the rules of English orthoepy is long, having both the accent 
and the long English sound, is short in Latin ; as pSf-teVf D^'-u8, On the other 
hand, a sylhible that is short, being without tiie accent and having the short 
English sound, is long in Latin ; as, aml'-ahd-muSy mo9i"-S'bd-lis, When, 
therefore, a vowel is said to have the long sound, or the short sound — ^to be 
accented or unaccented, nothing is affirmed respecting the quantity of the 
syllable, as long or short Here indeed there is an incongruity, but it is 
inseparable from the system. 

916. — According to this mode of pronunciation, the sound of a vowel 
or diphthong depends entirely on two things ; viz, the accent and the place 
of the vowel in the syllable. Again, the division of words into syllables 
depends, in a great measure, on the place of the accents ; and that again 
on the quantity of the penult syllable. Hence to present this matter faHj 
and properly, we must reverse this order, and consider, 

I. The quantity of the penult syllables. 

II. The accent. 

III. The division of words into syllables ; and 

IV. The sounds of the letters, in their combinations. 

C^*For the division of letters into Towels and consonants, the combi- 
nation of the former into diphthongs, and the division of the latter into 
mutes, liquids, &c. ; as also for the meaning of the terms monoayllMe, 
distyllahle^ <bc., penult and antepenult^ and ti^e marks for Iwig, short, and 
aecefited syllables, see § 1. 

I. THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULT SYLLABLES. 

917. — For quantity in general, see the Rules, §§ 154-161 ; and particu- 
larly for penult syllables, |§ 156-159. The following are general^ being 
applicable to other syllables as well as the penult, and are of extensive 
application : 

1. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, via, deus. 

2. A vowel before two consonants, or a double consonant 
is long by position ; as, arnui^ fallo, axis. 

3. A vowel before a mute and a liquid (/ and r), is common; 
L e. either long or short ; as, volUcris, or volucris. 

4. A diphthong is always long ; as, Coesar^ aUrum, 

Note. — When the quantity of the penult is determined by any of these 
rules, it is not marked ; otherwise it is marked. 
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n. THE ACCXNT. 

918. — ^Accent is a particular stress of voice laid on a par- 
ticular syllable of a word, and marked thus { ' ) ; as, pa'-ter^ 
an^'i-mus. Its place is on the penult or antepenult. 

919. — When a word has more aeeents than one, the last is called the 
primary accent, the one preceding it, the teeondary, marked {"); pre- 
eeding that, is often a third, marked ( "' ); and sometunes even a fourth, 
marked ( "" ) ; and i^ of them subject to the same rules. These are as 
follows: 

920. RULES. 

1. Words of two syllables have the accent on the first, or 
penult ; as, /?5'-/er, mft'-sa, aw'-n/m. 

2. Words of more than two syllables, when the penult is 
•long, have the accent on the penult ; as, a-ml'cus : when the 
penult is short they have the accent on the antepenult ; as, 

3. When the enclitics que^ ve, ne, are added to a word, the 
two words are considered as one, and it is accented according- 
ly ; as, pa-ter'-que, am^^-f-cus'-ne, dom/^'i-nua'-ve. 

4. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed on the first; as, dom'^-i-nO'-rum. 

5. If three or four syllables precede the primary accent, the 
secondary is placed sometimes on the first and sometimes on 
the second ; as, toV'-e-ra-biV-t-us^ de-mon^strd-ban'-tur, 

6. Some words which have four syllables before the primary 
accent, and all that have more than four have a third accent ; 
and in longer words even a fourth; as, paV-u-la^-ti-Q'-nis^ 
pab'^'^'U-la'^^'tirOn^'-irbus'-que, 

III. THE nrV^ISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

920. — In Latin, every word has as many syllables as there 
are separate vowels or diphthongs. Hence the following — 

RULES. 

1. Two vowels coming together and not formin^a diph- 
thong, must be divided ; as, De'-us, su'-tts, au'-re-tts. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid (/, r) between 
the last two vowels of a word, or between any two unaccented 
vowels, are joined to the last ; as, pa'-TJtR, a/'-a-csB, a/^-o-CBis, 
toZ"-e-RA-6t7'-i-t«,^«r"VGRi-«5"-<t-d'-Nis. 

£xc. But tib^ and nlhi join it to the first 
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3. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid before an ac- 
cented vowel, are joined to that vowel, and so also is a single 
consonant after it, except in the penult ; as, i-TiN'-e^ra, nou'-l^ies. 

Exe, 1. A single consonant^ or a mute and a liquid, after a, e^ o, accented, 
and followed by e ori before a vowel, are joined to the latter ; as, td-ci-^us, 
rd-m-uSf d6<x-0f pd-rki-us, 

Exc. 2. A single consonant^ or a mute and a liquid after u, accented, must 
be joined to the following vowel; as, mf2-Li-«r, tt^-n-or, lUt-vBi-cm, 

4. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid coming 
before or after an accented vowel, and also a mute and a liquid 
after an accented vowel (the penult and the exceptions to Rule 
3 excepted), must be divided ; as, temrpor'-Htie^ Uc'-tum^ tern*- 

Also gl, il, and often el, after the penultimate vowel, or before the vowel 
of an accented syllable; as, Atf-lcuty At lan'-ti-des^ eoU^-ia, 

5. If three consonants come between the vowels of any two 
syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined to the 
latter vowel; as, ccm'-/ra, am/'-pli-a'-vit; otherwise, the last 
only ; as, comp^-tus, re-demp'-tor, 

6. A compound word is resolved into its constituent parts, 
if the first part ends with a consonant; as, AB-tf«'-*«, sub'-W<, 
iN'-l-ft/r, circum'-o-^o. But if the first part ends with a vowel, 
it is divided like a simple word ; as, DEf-e-rOy mV-t^o^ ifRMs'-to. 

921 . — These rules are useful here, onlv as a guide to the proDunoiation 
in the Walkerian mode, the vowel sounds being always different when they 
end a syllable, and when followed by a consonant ; thus, diV-X-go andproBsf-io 
would be pronounced very dififerently if divided thus, di'-ltrgo and prce'-slo, 
though the quantity and accent would be the same in boHi. It is therefore 
manifest, that in order |x> connect pronunciation in this mode, it is necessary 
to be familiar with, and ready in applying, the rules of syllabication. 

IV. OF THE SOUNDS OF THB LETTERS. 

922.— 2%« sound of the Vowels. 

1. Every accented vowel at the end of a syllable has the 
long English sound ; as in the words fate^ me, pine, no, tube; 
thus, pa'-ter, de'-dit, vV-vus, io'-tus, tu'-ba, Ty'-rus.* 

2. At the end of an unaccented syllable, e, o, and u, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but are sounded 
shorter ; as, re'-fe, vo'4o, ma'-nu ; a has the sound of a in fa- 
ther; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la, 

/, ending an unaccented syllable, has always its long sound 
in the following positions : 

* Y has the sound of i in the same situation. 
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Ist In the end of a word; as, dom'-l-ni. Except in tib-i 
and sib-i, in which final i sounds like short e, 

2d. In the first syllable of a word (the second of which is 
accented), either when it stands alone before a consonant ; as 
udo^-ne-us, or ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, fi-t^-bam^ 

In all other situations at the end of an unaccented syllable 
not final, i has an obscure sound resembling short e ; as, nob'- 
I'liSy rap'-i-dus^ Ti-de'-lis, &c. 

3. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its vowel has the 
short English sound, as in^a^, met, pin, not, tu\ symbol; thus, 
mag^-nu8, reg'-num^fin'-go, hoc, sub, cyg'-nus. 

Exe. Et at the end of a word, has the sound of the English word eoBe; 
BBfJP-des, ig'^nes. 

923.-2. The sound of the Diphthongs. 
JE and or are pronounced as e in the same situation ; as, 
(s'-tas, coet'-e-ra, po&'-na, oes'-trum. 

Au is pronounced like aw, — eu like long u, — and et, not fol- 
lowed by another vowel, like long i ; as, au^-di-o, eu'-ge, hei» 

Exe. In Greek proper names, au are separated; as, Men'^-e-la'-ut, 

Note, — uoLy tie, ui, uo, and «ie, in one syllable after q^ g, 9, are not properly 
diphthongs, but the u takes the sound of 10, 8-2. 

After g and 8 these vowels are often pronounced separately, or in dififer- 
ent syUables ; as, ar^-gu-Oy su'-ct, au'-i, siP-us. 

Exe, Ui in eui and huie^ has the sound of t long. 

924. — 3. The sound of the Consonants, 
Tlie consonants are in general pronounced in Latin as in 
English. The following may be noticed. • 

C before e, t, y, a, a?, has the sound of « ; as, ce-do, ei-vU, eyg'-ntu, Cai^ 
«ar, ec^-na ; before a, o, v, /, r, and at the end of a syllable, it has the sound 
of k; as, Ca-to^ con-tra, eur, CI<hH'U8, Ori-to. 

Ch, generally has the sound of A;; as ehar'-ta ehor'-de^ ehr6-fncL 

G before e, t, y, ce, a?, has its soft sound like j; as, gif-niu, re'-gis; also 
before another g soft; as, agger. In other situations it is hard; as in the 
English words, bag, go. 

Ch and ph before th in the beginning of a word, are not sounded ; aa^ 
Chthoniay Phthia ; also when a word begins with mUf gn^ tm, cty pt^ ps, 
the first letter is silent, or but slightly sounded ; as, mne-mosf-y-ne^ gnd^wis, 
tmesis, Cte-siaSf Ptol-e^mc^-ttSf psal'-lo, 

. Other consonants in their combinations resemble so closely their sounds 
in English words, that further illustration is xmneccssary. 
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PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

Vo. 4 00XJBTLAHBT-8XEEET, V.T. 



P., W. & Co. would reepeetfully call the attention of all intoreKtod m 
the subject of education to the following works published by them, as 
text-books^ in nearly eyerj branch of study; all of which are prepare*! 
by practical teachers of high reputation, and many of them are in use in 
almost eyery State of the Union. They haye stood the test of the school- 
room, and received the sanction and approval of many of the best 
educators in the country from whom numerous testimoniala and reoom- 
mendations are in our possession. 



BUIIIOHS' SEBIES OF 0RAMKAB8 AKD ELEMKlf' 
TABT CLASSICS. 

This series connsts of the following works^ vii: 

L— PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH ORAMAIAR. 

This little book contains a brief sjnopsis of the leading p<*iuciplcs d 
English Grammar, every part of which is illustrated by a ^reat varietT 
of exerciaes^ of the simplest character, adapted to tlie capacity of pupils 
at an early age. — ^New edition, revised and improved. 



H— TfiE PRIKCIPLES OP ENaUSH GRAMMAR 

Tliit «rork is intended as a school Onunmar, for the use of 
pumiii^* this branch of stndy in the eommon schools^ or of the junior 
ntsifciPH in academies. It embraees all that is important on the sabject^ 
expressed with accuracy, brevity, aAd simpUcdty, and is peculiarly adapt* 
•I to the purposes of instruction in public ochoolaw 

m.— THE ANALYTIGAL Ain> PRAOnCAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

This work, designed for the more adTanocd clasees in schools and 
academies^ is prepu«d on a more extended pLm than the preceding 
though not essentially different from it The arrangement (except in 
syntax), the definitions and rules^ are the same, but with much greater 
fulness in the illustrations and exercises, intended to lead -the student into 
a thorough and critical acquaintance with the structure and use of the 
English Language. 

IV.— EXERCISES m ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Hiis little work consists of selections in prose and poetry from stand 
urd writers^ so arranged as to furnish a conyenient and progressire course 
of Exercises in Analysis and Parsing, in every variety of sfyle^ with such 
oecasional references to the grammars as are deemed necessary to explain 
peculiar or difficult constructions. To this is prefixed directions for tha 
analysis of sentences and models both of analysis and parsing. 

v.— THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

This work is upon the foundation of Adam's Latin Grammar, so lone 
and favorably known as a text-book, and combines with all that is exoeE 
lent in that work many important corrections and improvements suggest- 
•d by subsequent writers, or the results of the author's own reflection avi 
observation, during many years^ as a dassical teacher. 

VL— JACOBS' LATIN READER 

This work forms a sequel to the Grammar, and an introduetion to the 
itudy of Latin classic authors. It begins with a series of simple and 

Elain sentences mostly selected from clasdc writers, to exemplify and 
lustrate the leading constructions of the language, followed by Reading 
Lessons^ of pure and simple Latin, chiefly narrative^ by whieh the pupi^ 
while he becomes familiar with the construction of the language, is alio 
made acquainted with many of the most prominent diaracters and mytho- 
logical fables of antiquity, as well as with the leading events of Roman 
liisttry. Throughout the work, references are constantly made^ at the 
foot of the page, to the Grammar and Introduction, when neoea8ai7 to 
explain the construction or assist the pupil in his preparations 



Vn.— FIBST LESSORS IN GREEK. 

Thifl work is intended chieflj for those who begin the study of Qreek 
ai any early a^ ; and for this reason contains only the outlines of Gram- 
mar, expi eased in as clear and simple a manner as possible. It is com- 
plete in itself being a Grammar, Exercises^ Reading Book, and Lexicon, 
»U in one ; so that the pupil, while studying this, needs no other book 
en the subject The knowledge acquired by the study of thia^work will 
be an important preparation to the young student for commencing the 
itody of Greek Gi'ammar with ease and advantage. 

VIII.— THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 

This work is intended to be a comprehensive manual of Greek Gram- 
mar, adapted to the use of the younger, as well as of the more advanced 
studente, in schools and colleger Both in Etymology and Syntax, the 
leadLig principles of Greek Grammar ai*e exhibited m definitions and 
rules, hs few and as brief as possible, in order to be easily committed to 
*nemory, and so comprehensive as to be of general, and easv application 
This work is now more extensively used tmm any other of the kind in 
the country. 

IX.— GREEK READER. 

This work, like the Latin Reader, is properly a sequel to the Greek 
Grammar, and an introduction to the study of ue Greek classic authors. 
It seeks to accomplish its object in the same way as the Latin Reader. 
(See above, ]Na YL) With these are connected 

SPENCER'S LATIN LESSONS, with exercises in parsing, introduc- 
tory to Bullions* Latin Grammar. 

In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, and 
Greek, are all on the same plan. The general arrangement^ definitionf^ 
rules, etc, are the same, and expressed in the same language, as nearly ai 
the nature of the case would admit To those who study Latin and 
Greek, much time and labor, it is believed, will be saved by this metlMd, 
both to teacher and pupil ; the analogy and peculiarities of the diffiireni 
languages being kept in view, will show what is common to all, or paoa- 
Uar to each ; the confusion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by the 
use of elementary works, dififering widely from each other in langoage 
and structure^ will be avoided ; and the progress of tiie student r^dered 
much more rapid, easy, and satis£fictory. 

No series of Grammars having tliis object in view, has heretofore been 
prepared, and the advantages wmch they offer cannot be obtained in an 
equal degree by the study of any other Grammare now in usei They 
form a complete course of elementary books, in which the substance of 
the latest and best Grammars in each language has been compressed into 
a volume of convenient size, beautifully printed on superior paper, neatly 
and strongly bound, and are put at the lowest prioes at whicn they can 
beaffordM. 



^ T1i€ elemeniuT ▼orki^ intended to Mfrtr the Gnmman^ namel j, tbe 
Latin Reader, and the Greek Reader, are also on the same plan — are pre- 
l«red with special relbrenoea to these works, and contain a oonrs6 of 
elemivitarY instruction so unique and simple^ as to ftimish great fjeusilitiea 
to the stuaent in these languages^ 



BTTUIOHS' SEBIES OF lAIDT CLASSICS. 

This series contains the following worki^ to which others^ in eouraa oi 
preparation, will soon be added, viz: 

L— CAESAR'S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. 

In this work, the plan of the Latin Reader is carried on throughout 
The same introduction on the Latin idioms is prefixed for conyenienoe of 
reference, and the same mode of reference to the grammar and introduc- 
tion b continued. The Notes are neither too meagre nor too Toluminous; 
thej are intended not to do the work of the student for him, but to 
direct and asmst him in doing it himsell It u embellished with a beauti- 
ful map of Graul, and several wood-cuts representing the engines of war 
osed b J the Romans. 

n.— CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS^ 

With notes^ critical and ezplanatoir; adapted to Bullion£^ Latin 
firammar, and also to the Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard. This 
selection contiuns the four orations against Catiline. — The oration for the 
Poet Archias^ — ^for Maroellus^ — ^for Q. Ligariue^ — ^for king Deiotaros^ — ^for 
the Manilian law, — and for Mila The notes are more extended than 
those in Csesar^s Commentaries^ espedallj in historical and archaBoloeieal 
notices, necessary to explain the allusions to persons and events in ^imich 
the orations abound, a knowledge of which is indispensable to a proper 
understanding of tiie subject^ and to enable the stuaent to keep in view 
the train of argument pursueid. — ^In other respects^ the proper medium 
between too much, and too littie assistance has oetm studied, and ocmstant 
reference made to the Grammar, for the explanation of uncommon oi 
difficult eonstruetiona. 



m.— SALLUSTS CATILINE AND JUGURTHA, 

Ob the same plan. 

Published also by the same— 

THE WORKS OF VIRGIL^ with copious uotes^ Ac, and also A taille 
of reference ; by Rev. J. G. CdoTKi, A. iL 



8EBIES OF AEITHMEIICa 

1. SCHELL'S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC— 
Hub work is peculiarly adapted to the wants of beginners. Tlie language 
is simple, the definitions clear, the examples easy, and the transition from 

ubjects gradual and natural Each sueceedin^ page furnishes a new 
lesson, and each lesson contains four distinct kinds of Exercise; giving a 
peater, more pleasing, and useful variety than will be found elsewhere 
in any work of the kind. 

2. INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC; or, Fir$i 
Lesions in Arithmetical Analysis, intended as an introduction to Dodd*a 
Arithmetic. By J. L. Enos^ Graduate of the N. T. State Normal School 

8. ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, b^ Jamm B. 
DoDD, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy m Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Kentucky. — ^This is a work oi superior merit. 
The arrangement is natural the system complete, and the nomenclature 
greatly improved. It is admirably adapted to the purposes of instruction 
By its dear and concise statement of principles, the brevity and compre- 
hensiveness of its rules^ and the excellent and thorough quality of intel- 
lectual discipline which it affords. , 

Professor Dodd has prepared a more advanced Arithmetic for the 
accommodation of those who desire a fuller course. Also an Algebra. 

These three Arithmetics have been prepared by teachers of ^eat prao- 
tical experience— each of them eminenx in that department of mstruction 
for which his work is designed. 



SCSENTIFIG SERIES. 

This valuable series for the use of schools embraces the following gn 
ihors and subjects: 

1. Conutoek'i Series of Booh of the Seienees, Tiz. : 

INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for chUdren. 
SYSTEM OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, revLwd and enlarged. 
NEW ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
THE YOUNG BOTANIST, for beginners, with cuts* 
ELEMENTS OP BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY wilJi 
eatik 



OUTLINES OF PHTftXOLOGY, both oompoaAtiya and hiim«iL 

(NEW) ELEMENTS OF GEOU)OY. 

ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BEASTS AND BIRDS, showing their 

parative size, and containing anecdotes illuBtrating their habits and 

instincts. 

The immense sale of Dr. Gomstock'B booka^ renders it probable that 
they are fckmiliar to most teachers. Thej are so admirably adapted to 
the school-room, that the ** Philosophy" has been republished in several 
European countries. Reyised editions of seyeral of these works hayc 
been recently issued, including late discoyeries and improyements. 

Gomstoek's Natund Philosophy haying been carenilly examined by 
the Edinburi^h and London Editors^ pi*eyious to its republication in 
these cities^ idl the corrections or additions which they found it advisable 
to mdse have been incorporated in the original work — so far as they 
were ascertained to be judicious and adapted to our system of instruc- 
tion. This philosophy now appears as in reality the work of three accom- 
plished authors^ endorsed and sanctioned by the peat majority of Amer- 
ican teachers^ as weU as those of England, Scotumd and Prussia. Th€ 
Cbjcicdstbt has been entirely revised, and contains all the late discoveries^ 
together with the methods of analyzing minerals and metals. 

2. BROGKLESBY*S ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with quea- 
tions for Examination, designed for Schools and Academies. Of this 
work, Pro£ Olmstead, of Yale Collie, says: — "No natural science ia 
more instructive, more attractive, and more practically useful, than Me- 
teorol<^, treated as you have treated it ; where the philosophical ex 
planatioDS of the various phenomena of the atmosphere are founded 
upon an extensive induction of £etcta. This science is more particularly 
interesting to the yoims, because it explains so many things that are 
daily occurring around them, and it thus mspires a taste for philosophical 
observation, and what is more, for philoeopnical reasoning. I think it 
cannot £ul to be received as a valuable addition to our Text Booka" 

8. BROCKLESBYS VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD.— 
An elegantly illustrated work, exhibiting a variety of insects, animal* 
euleS) sections uf wood, crystalizations, <bc, as they appear when highly 
magnified. This is one of the most interesting and useful books for 
Family and School Libraries ever published. It is the only distinct trea- 
tise on the subject^ is admirably prepared for the use of classes^ and 
should be extensiyely taught in our schools. 

4. WillTLOCK*S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING.— This is a 
highly original work: combining; in a connected and available form, 
such analogous features of Arithmetic^ Algebra and Geometry, as are ap 
propriate to the subject^ and will be found tuefttl in the pmctical dutief 
of me : giving the pupil, in a comparatively brief course of study, not 
only a fiill and dose knowledge of his subject but a oomprehensive yi«« 
of Mathematical Science. 



Hub work is well spoken of niuTeraallv, and u already in 
' ■ ' " ■ idedl 



J of the best institationB in this country. It is recommended bj F^ 

Pierce of Cambridge, ProC Smith of Midcfletown, Pro£ Dodd of Lexing 
ton, and many^ other eminent mathematicians. 



OIHET'S OEOOEAFHICAL SEBIES. 

1 OLNETS OUTLINE MAPS, AND PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.- 
Tkese works are intended for young pupils and form an appropriate in 
traduction to the larger work& 

2. OLNEY*S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY.— The Maps in this work con- 
tain but little besides what the pupil is required to learn, oonsequentlj it 
fiMolitates the progress of the pupil, and sayes labor on the part of the 
teacher. This Geography was prepared at the suggestion of many of the 
teachers^ and is already extensiyely introduced from pr^erenee. Few 
books haye proyed so uniformly acceptable for common schools. Its sta- 
tistical information is yeiy yaluable. 

8. OLNETS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.— This world 
renowned book is not behind any of its competitors^ in point of execution 
and accuracy. The Atlas is probably superior to any other, and contains 
a Map of the World as known to the Ancients^ besides numerous impor- 
tant tables. The whole work is as complete and correct as a new book, 
and will continue to maintain its character, though tdteratioM will bii 
ayoided as £ur as possible. 



THE BEOnnrEE'S SEBIES. 

BENTLEYS PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK— A beautifully illustrate* 
and highly attractiye book for children. 

QALLAUDETS ILLUSTRATTVE DEFINER.— The best book for teach 
ing the right use of wordfl^ and the art of composition. 

IHE STUDENTS PRIMER, by J. S. Denhan; being on « plan some 
what new, this Primer has obtained grest popularity. 

rHE STUDENTS SPEAKER, for young pupils. 

niE STUDENTS SPELLING BOOK, on the Analytical plan, by Oie 
anthor of the "Student's Primer." This new and greatly improved 
text-book is just published, and destined, when known, to supei'sedc 
•U others^ in pubuo fityor. Its classification of words and arrangement 



of tables are sndi, that* ** by learning to spell and define fiv% ihou§a$U 
words, the pupil will obtain a knowledge of the spelling and significa 
tioo of about fifteen ikouMmdP This feature alone makes it two hun- 
dred per cent cheaper, at the same price, than any other Spelling Book 
DOW in use. 
A set of RKADzas, hy the author of the Student's Series, is now in 
course of publication, which will much enhance the present great popa- 
larity of this series. 

The publishers think it proper to add that. Bullions' Analytical and 
Practical Granomar, besides being in extensive use in Academies, has been 
introduced into the public schools of Boston, and several other laige cities^ 
without solicitation ; and that the sale of the Student's Series has been 
such that they have been quite unable to supply the demand. Readers 
1, 2, 8, and 4, have been issued, and such is the simplicity and natural 
order of the arrangement and the interest of the pieces^ that pupils pco> 
gress with great rapidity and with little apparent effort 

The publications of P., W. A Co., are well printed, neatly and sub- 
stantially bound, are furnished at low prices, and for sale by Booksellers 
generally. 

All visiting New- York, interested in the Book trade or Schools, are 
requested to call on the publishers, who keep csonstantly on hand the 
laigest varieQr of School, Classical, and MisceUaneous Books, Pens, Inl^ 
Blank Books, Memorandums^ Paper, Folders^ Bibles, ^ ^ especially 
adapted io tlie country trade. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 

Na 4 OoomTunvrflT- N. T 
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